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PRINCESS NA4>RAXINE. 


OHAPTEB I. 

A Biins BEA| somd palms with thjSir haads bound sodq^ hedges 
of cactitf and aloes; some thickets of high rose-laurel, a loi% 
marble terrace shining in the sun, huge groups of geraniums not 
yet frost-bilten, a low white house with green shutters and 
wooden balconies, a chftlet roof and a classical colonnade, these 
all — together with some entangled shrubberies, an orange orchard, 
and an olive wood — made up a place which was known on the 
lYench Eiviera as La Jacquemeriile. 

What the name had meant originally nobody knew or every- 
body had forgotten. What La Jacquemeriile had been in the 
beginning of time — whether a woman, a plant, a saint, a ship, a 
game, a shrine, or only a caprice— Was not k^wn even to tradi- 
tion ; but La Jacquemeriile the villa was called, as, before it, had 
be^ the old windmill which had occupied the ere steam and 
fa^ion, revolutionising the seashores of Saypy^ had caused the 
present pretty nonsensical, half-rustic, hallNiasAical house ta be 
erected on the tongue of land which ran sh(^p^ oqt into the 
midst of the blue waves, and commanded a sea ^ew, west and 
east, as far as the Oape of Antibes on the one Aie and the TIte 
du Ohien^on the other. ^ 

It was one of the most coveted s]^ on the whole seaboard of 
our modem Capua, and brought a little fortune annually to its 
^ppy pSsAssor, a respectable vendor of hams, cheese, mia hotter 
in the Capnebidre at marseilles, wbp for the coming season had 
pocketed now, from Pkince N^praadhe, the round litl£ sum of two 
thousand napdfeons. 

And the Princess Nadhge ^rho had set her heart, 

or rather her fancy, upon nei tttting m a bamboo rocking-chair 
and looking over the nouse hfent. Imd mlnking that decidedly she 
did not like it. It had besol e» Mio|By to^ teke it, jtwt the sort of 
fd&y which her delegate in tiie idSur idwm oonUnitted. They 
would have been a thousand Asm better o8^ tim 
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jou hftd no Mod of troubk at an hot^, and you could alwayt 
Loto yoof mm cooks if youlnsisted. 

Pm tliroe months it had bean the zeigning desire of her life to 
have La Jaoqueznerille for the winter; it had been let to Ai 
Am^pncan ii!iUionnaire,^d the apparent impossibility of getting 
it had naturally increased her anxiety. Tne American million- 
naire had suddenly decided to go home; Jay Gould or 
Vanderbilt had done something t^t had disturbed his digestion, 
and La Jaoquemerille, which had never seen, biU had fallen 
in love with from photogra^s, was granted to her wishes for the 
modest sum of forty thousand francs. She had travelled straight 
from the Krimea to it without stopping, had arrived by ni^t, 
and now w^ looking at it for the first time in broad daylight with 
a sentiment very near aMn to disgust. She did not nnd it the 
least like the photo^aphs. 

'It is so norridly lowT she exclaimed, after a long and 
thoughtfvd examination of the frontage, where an Ionic co^nnada 
sheltered itself imder a chdlet roof from the Bernese Oberland. 
'I am sure it will be most dreadfully cold. And just look at the 
architecture — every style imder heaven I Was there ever such an 
extraordinary jumble r ^ 

' If it be a jumble, my dear, it is very suitable to our genera- 
tion ; and you are very lucky if, when you buy a pig in a poke, 
you get nothing worse than a jumble,^ said anoi her lady who was 
sitting opposite to her, with a book held upside dgwn and a litter of 
news^pers, and who was known in society os Lady Brancepeth. 

' JtHg in a polm ! what is he P ’ said the Princess Napraxine in 
her pretty Bn^ish, which she spoke with scarcely any foreign 
amnt. ' The nouse is shocking! It is the Parthenon mixed up 
wi^ a Gasthof. It is a nightmare ; — and so small ! I don^ 
believe tbere is room for one quarter of the servants. And just 
look at these palms with their heads tied up as if they had 
neuralgia ; and I am sure they may well have it, standing still in 
that day and night. I think the whole place utterly odious. 
1 will tell the women to impaok nothing ; I am sure I shall not 
stay a night; an Italian vUUno with #8mqgle roof and Qrinden- 
waid balconies I Can anything be so absurd P ’ 

^ ' I suppose you will wait till the Prince comes downstairs P* 
said Lady Brancepeth with a little yawn. 

' Oh. I don’t Know ; why P fie can stay if he likes. Oh, 
dwi there is a Cairene lattice at that end and theqe other 
windows have, been copied from the Oja d’Oro, and the roof is as 
Swiss as if it wm a cuckoo ^och or a Bt Bernard dog. What is 
one to dof * 

« Sti^^ suggested Lady Branoepe^ ' People do not die oft 
Swiss Urn nmsBs i% tnmhlei im The house is all wroi^, no 
doubt, h«t i|^ Is f^etoiesQue .* a horrible word, you will say, but it 
deaoribes the pleoa It w picturesqae.’ 
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* V^tcmg things usually aiu/ said Princass Na^jrazins with 

a eigh^ as she sorreyed the Greek uejIsMe, the Swlas shbgles, 
and the slender Ionic colonnade, ^ Are aU these oranges go(p for 
on^s com]^xion, 1 wonder P {t is lika sitting in a l^ht yellow 
zoom. 1 don’t like bright yellow rooms. Who said that grafted 
wishes are self-sown curses P Whoever did must have wished to 
hire La Jaequemerille« and done it. Why do they tie up those 
palms P ’ * / 

* To blanch ^e leaves for Hofy Week. Every blada of grass 
is turned into^ money on this poetic shgre. If the gardens have 
been included in your agreement you can untie them ; if mot, you 
cannot’ 

‘They will certainly be untied; as for agreexnpnt— your 
brother took the place for us, I dare say he blundered.’ • 

‘ What were your instructions to him, may I ^ P ' 

‘ Oh, instructions P I do not remember. I sent him the 
and wrote under them : “ Take me the house at any 

Caesar I ’ 

With a little yawn the Princess Napraxine looked down the 
long shining sea-wall of white marble, studded at intervals with 
vases of white marble filled with aloes ; beyond the tna^ble wall 
was the sea — blue, bright, quivering, and fuU of shifting lights as 
diamonds are. Then her gaze came inward, and returned to the 
outline of the hoi[^e which was so daring and contradictory a 
mmble. The creepers which covered it glowed red in the 
becembei: noon ; its blue and white awnings were gay and foesh ; 
its vanes were gilded, and pointed merrily to the south ; a late 
rose was garlanding the Cairene lattice; some woodlarks were 
singing their pretty little roundelay on the boughs Of a carob tree; 
it was all bright, lively, full of colour and of gaiety. Nevertheless, 
she hardened her heart to it and condemned it utterly, out of 
mere waywardness. 

‘ I shall go away after, breakfast,’ she ^ sai^ ^ itiie looked. 
‘ Platon dan do as he likes. I shall dine at Nice, and you will 
come with me,' • 

‘ I was sure that was what you would do,’ said her friend ; 
‘|o was^aiph.’ 

‘ Then X shall not do it/ said Princess Napraxine. 

She rocked herself soothingly in her chair. 

‘ Wli|t a dear little bird that is ting^ ; it cannot be a night- 
ingale in December. Thejiea Icx^^ery much like our Krimean 
one ; and what a |pvd.y i&dt is. iOJlKe an English lune without 
the rain-clouds.’ 

‘ Wait till Madame la BifS comes roused.’ 

‘Oh, Madame la Biae comes rottnd the eon^ everywhere. 
She is like ennui — ^nbiquitoua. You have her in .Euglan^ only 
you pretend she is gem for ^our health, and jepor Kingaley 


photo^^iphs, 
‘ Curt as 
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w fo te ia ode to to; the of the world ie not euoli a lijpo- 
Ofite/ ^ 

' Singaley f He was Tom Brown, was he not P ’ 

* You are Tom Brown I Beall}!^ Wilkes, you know nothiiig%f 
your own Uteratore.’ ^ 

* Weill I was never educated as you clever Russians are/ sud 
Lndy Brancmth, good-humouredly; she was sometimes called 
Socrates, and ^nerally Wilkes by her intimates. She was the 
ugly member of a singularly handsome family, and Jbo nickname 
haa been, given to her in t1!h schoolroom. But her ugliness was a 
belU laidmr \ her face was charming in its own way, her eyes 
wsie brilliant, and her figure was matchless. She was an«earrs 
daughter and an earrs wife, and when she put on the Brancepeth 
diamonds and showed herself at a State ball, if ugly ^e was mag- 
nificent, even aa, if intellectually ignorant, she was a marvel of 
tact, humour, and discernment. 

Her friend and hostess was as entir^y unlike her as a% orchid 
is unlike an aloe. She was exquisitely lovely, alike in face and 
form, and as cultured as a hothouse fiower. She was just three- 
and-twenty years old, and was a woman of the world to her finger 
tips. She was very cosmopolitan, for though a Russian by birth 
and marriage her mother had been French, one of her grand- 
mothers English, the other German, and she had been educated by 
a crowd of iovemessea of many different nationalities. All her 
people, whether Ruawan. English, French, or flerman, had been 
very great peoffie, with innumerahle and unimpeachable quarter- 
ings, for many generations, and to that fact she owed her slender 
feet, her tiny ears, and her general look of perfect distinction, 
^e Jbftd a transparent, colourless skin, like the petals of a narcissus 
in its perfect mat whiteness ; she had oriental eyes of a blue-black, 
which looked immensely large in her delicate face, and which 
could have great inquisitiTeness, penetration, and sarcasm in them, 
but were usually only lustrous and languid ; her mouth was most 
admirably shaped, and her teeth deserved the trite compliment of 
the old madngsls, for they were like pearls; she hai a very 
ethereal and delicate appearanoe, Imt that delicacy of mould 
sheathed nerves of steel as a silkmi scabbard sheathes a damascene 
blade. She had an infinite grace and an intricate altUPMition 
vivadty and languor which were irresistihle. Men were madly in 
love with her, which sometknes diverted and sometiiiies bored her * 
many people were rather afinud of her, and this pleased her much 
naore than invthing. She had a capaei^ for mi&oe. 

She now held a sunshade above her head and surveyed the 
house, and tried to peveusde herself it was charming, as her foiend 
had been so sore she would find it detestable. She had wished 
fiir ths i^aoi 'wihh an intm^ idmost disturbed her sleen 

forsOmeilia^^ shehatedit. ButM 

they had as^psotad hae bo do so she was determined to o on q u f M r her 
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lifttred ind to find it mach thnn ^ photo|pranli8. Tlie ta^ 
was not diMcull^ for La Jacquemerille, if full of absurdities and 
inconlfruities, U’as decidedly pretty. 

^As she swunff herself on ^ roohin^chair apd began to see 
with the eyes of her ngiind a hundred improvements which |he 
would instantly have effected whether the terms of the contract 
allowed of it or not, she saw coming within the range of her im* 
assisted eyesight a large and stately schooner, with canvas white 
as snow hellysog in the breeze* She d|ew on her long loose tan* 
coloured glove cheerfully, and said aloud : 

* After all, it is better than an hotel. There is no noise, and 
nobody to stare at one. I dare say we shall get through thfM 
months without cutting each other’s throats.’ * * ^ 

Lady Brancej>eth turned and looked out to sea, and saw the 
schooner, and siniled discreetly ; she said as discreetly 

' I am so glad, dear, you won^t fret yourself too much about 
the plac«; after all, you are not going to live in it for a lifetime ; 
and though, no doubt, it is utterly wrong, and would give Oscar 
Wilde a sick headache, yet one must confess it is pretty and suits 
the sunshine.’ 

The trees had been cut, so that openings in their boughs 
allowed the sea to be seen from any point of the terrace. Princess 
Nadine from under her sunshade watched the stately yacht draw 
nearer and nearer over the shining path of the waters, and drop 
anchor some half mile off the shore ; then she saw a gig lowered, 
with red->capped white-shirted sailors to man it, and a figure which 
she recognised descended over the schooner’s side into the stem of 
the boat, which thereupon left the vessel, and was pulled straight 
towards La Jacquemerille. Neither she nor Lady Brancepeth 
appeared to notice it ; they talked chiffons, and read their news- 
papers ; hut the long boat came nearer and nearer, until the beat 
of the oars sounded directly imder the walls of La Jacquemerille, 
and the rowers were too close at hand to he seen. But the Prin- 
cess Nadine heard the rattle of the oars in the rowlocks, the shock 
of its keef againist the sea-st^s below, which she could not see 
for the tangle of pyracanthus and mahonia and many another 
evergreen smrub, covering the space between the terrace and the 
shores slfi^eard a step that she knew very well, the soun^ of 
which mov^ her to a slight sense of anticipated amusement, and 
a stronger sense of approachmg weariness, and she turned her 
head a little, with a gradous if indifferent welcome in her eyes, 
as a man ran up the stairs at the end of the terrace, and came 
along the marble fioor in the sunshine — a young man, tall, 
fair, athletic, with a high-bred look and handsome aquiline 
features. 

^Tou have had a very quick run, sprely P ’ said the Priaeoss 
Mapraxine, stretching out h^ tan glove. 

< Well, we did all we knew, and oranmted on evSiy stiUdi vre 
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'ii; 

. new conwr answisred, as ha kissed the tips of the glove, 

and nmnnurod in a lower tone, ^ Were you not here P ’ 

Then he crossed over to where Lady Branoepeth eat, jnd 
her cheek with a hrother^s ^difference. 

** Bear Wilkes, are you all riffht P * he said as he took up a 
IBigolica stool and seated himself Between them. 

^Takethathamhoochair, Geraldine,’ asked the Princess. 'That 
stool does not suit your long legs at all. How many hours 
really have you Been comj|ig from Genoa P 1 am jSiarfully angry 
with you, hy the way ; how could you take this place P 

' Because you tola me,’ answered Lord Geraldine, staring hard. 
<What was the command ? Take it, coute qua coute. Not an 
" if ” : nol a " perhaps ” ; not a " hut.” Wilkes, do you not call 
that too cruel P ’ 

'My dear Ralph,’ said Lady Brancepeth. ' any woman’s instruc- 
tions snould always be construed so liberally that a margin is left 
for her at the eleventh hour to change her mind. Btt do not 
distress yourself. I do not think Mme. Napraxine really dislikes 
the place. It is only her way. When she has bought a thing 
she always finds a flaw in it. It is her habit to condemn every- 
thing. She is a pessimist from sheer want of ever having had real 
disappointment. ’ 

^Xook at the house. It speaks for itself,’ said the Princess, 
contemptuously. 'Why did you not telegiaph and say that it 
was a patchwork of every known order of arcHiteoture P I would 
have told you to break oil’ negotiations.’ 

' But you had seen the photographs.’ 

' Photographs 1 Would you know youi own mother from a 
holograph if you had not been told beforehand whose it wasP ’ 

' I am so sorry,’ murmured Geraldine, as he turned round and 
gazed at the offending building. 'It is a pretty place, surely P 
not dassical or severe, certainly ; but cheery and picturesque. I 
looked all over it conscientiously, I give you my word, and it is 
really in very good taste inside ; much better than one could have 
hopM for in a maiam inevhUe* « * 

' Oh, it is Wilkes, not I, who finds it so vretrievably had,’ said 
the Princess Napraxine, with tranquil mendacity ; ' but if it be too 
lMid/>n6 can always go to an hotel, only in an hotel od^an neiter 
rieep at night for the omnibuses, and the banging of .other peo- 
ple’s luggage, and if I dti not sleep I can do nothing. Here I 
•hould fancy it is perfectly quiet P ’ • 

' Quiet as the grave, unless the sea is howling. But Monte 
Carlo is just behind that cliff there ; with %thor8efl you can 
drive oyer in twen^-six minutes — ^I timed it by my watch. You 
can have a score of people to dinner every evening if you like.’ 

The Princess raised her eyebrows with h gesture signifying 
ttiat this prospect was not one of pomltiga^ happiness; 

Lady Brancepeth, allaging that the son ^ rather too warm for 
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h«r north-countafy bonps, went sway into *t|i 0 house/ beiii||v<^ 
opinion that three was no ceznnany ;^lief brother ^ew his 
boo diair nearer his hostess^ and took the tan glo^e with the wrist 
ibinclosed in a tender grasp. « 

‘So you do not like the poor plaoeP I am truly grieved 1 ' 

She drew her hand away so dexterous!^ she left the |oo6e 
empty glove in his fingers, and he looked ;^lish. 

‘No; I bought of going away to-morrow/ she continued, 
without any regi^ to de^don ; ‘ I do npt like palms that 
have the todlhache, and marble pillara that have married wooden 
balconies. But your sister, who always opposes me, is so certain 
I shall go that it is very probable I shall stop,’ 

‘Aifinirable feminine logic! No doubt the poor house is 
utterly wrong, though it has been the desire of everjfbody on the 
Riviera ever since it was built. I felt sure you would have been 
more comfortable in a good hotel at Nice, and if I bad ventured 
to voljpteer an opinion, I should have said so. Wilkes is quite 
right ;*you will be bored to death here.’ 

‘ She is quite wrong ; she does not like the place herself,’ said 
Princess Napraxine, with decision, while she took back her glove 
peremptorily. ‘I do — at least in a way. The oranges look 
jaundiced, and the palms rheumatic, but those are trifles. They 
do say it hailed yesterday, and the water in the washing-basin in 
the coupS lit was frozen last night as we came into Ventimiglia ; 
but I saw a scprpion on the wall this morning, and heard a 
mosquito, so I am convinced it is the south of the poets, and am 
prepared for any quantity of proper impressions, only they are 
riow in coming to me ; it is so excessively like the Krimea, terrace 
and all. Should not you go in and see if Platon be awake P ’ 

‘ I am convinced he is asleep. It is not quite one o’clock, and 
you arrived in the night, didn’t you ? ’ 

‘ Yes } hut he will get up, because he will want to be off to 
Monte Carlo. He will spend his life there and send over ex- 
presses every hour for fresh rouleaux. When he is near a gaming- 
table he is so happy.’ 

‘ Enviable faculty 1 ’ • 

‘ It is my faculty too. But I try against it ; he doesn’t. Men 
p never 4ip to resist wything.’ 

Geraldine murmured words to the effect that his life was one 
long compulsory resistance, and his eyes completed the uncom- 
plete sentences. 

‘ Don’t talk nonsense/ said his hostess. ‘ You know I do not 
like maArigcMX ; and an Englishman always looks so clumty when 
he is maki^ themr Make me a cigarette insmad.’ 

‘ Always cruel t ’ nfurmured her companion, obediently rolling 
up Turkish tobacco. 

‘ Always kind/ smd the Princess, ‘ Peopb who are kind to 
men and childrmi never spoH them. Where will your schooner 
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lock, (jr qa»y, os w^terer yoa ctU it, lw». 
«|wii>ydlought iftvd oBe of th^ ovpi, 

* J0LW can tkw^Jien the toc^ go sheer down into deep water? 
No, I must keep W off Villefranohe or Monaco. Bhe can 
round in half ah hour— at your disposition, of course, like her 


<lf idle he not more manageable than her owne r * 

*Oh, Nadine I "When 1 only live to obey your orders, and 
netey even receive a smile in return I ' • . , * j 

' Ah, if you want reward there ib no longer any merit i And 
do not call me by my name in that manner ; you will do it some 
day before Platon.’ • 

^ He doesn’t mind.’ 

'Nog of course he does not mind ; but I do, which is more to 
the purpose.’ 


'^You are veiy unkind to-day, princess. This unhappy 
Jacquemerillei it is grievous that you don’t like it ; the gpraens 
are really pretty^ and the view is superb.’ 

* You talk like an auctioneer ; go and find the gardener and 
teU him to untie those palms.’ 

^ Pray don’t send me away yet.’ 

* Is tnat what you call your docility P ’ 

His hand stole towards hers again. 

' Do tell me, princess,’ he murmured timidly. ^ You will stay 
now that you are here, will you not ? ' ^ 

* How can 1 answer for the duration of my fancies P Perhaps 
1 may, if you amuse me well enough.’ 

* 1 womd rather interest you.’ 

* Ah, my friend, that is quite imnossihle. Even to be amused 
is hard enough, when one is not in the humour. When one is in 
the humour, it is even fun to go out fishing ; when one is not, one 
is dull even at a masked bsA at Petersbu^. We are like the 
cuttle-fish, we make our sphere muddy with our own dulness. 
How would you suggeet that I should find any interest here ? 
I^ere will be no society except some gouty statesmen and some 
mokly women, a few yachtsmen, a p%eon-8hooter or two, and 
quantities of people one cannot know.’ 

* There wul be heaps of people who know you,’ said Gciildine, 
almost with a groan; ‘at least, if you deign to allow them the 
miMe of La JaoauemeriUe. If -J might presume to advise, the 
place is all to itsmf, th^ cannot come if you do not invite them. 
It is as nearly dm^e nature here as a mondame and^ SUgante 
like you can ever bring herself to go. You have the sea at your 
feet and the mountains at your hack ; you can have absolute re- 
pose and leisure unless you wilfii% bring a horde, of men and 
women from Nice and Monaco, xon are so idever ; you might 
make endless sketches. If I were you, I should make it the o^a- 
ikm to get away tom the world a little ; if the world you must 
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faaipt# I dioitld tah» it loT the Aresm lofldpM&id hwlSBad of ot li 
Jaoquemedillo.’ / * 

Tbo Ptmooaii kiigkod loDguidlT « looked |tt W c%arett$l 

• « You waot a solitude d detir, I dare say I Bttt you see tHere 
are Flatou and Wilkes against that, noi to mention my own 
inclinations.* * 

^ Fray, be serious.’ 

‘ Why P When one is in the mood to be senoM one does not^ 
take a nonde^ript toy within five miles of Nic^. ^ I dare say you 
are right; a quiet life for a little whiie^ouid he vaiy wholesom^ 
it would certainly he a novelty, but it would be beyond me* I 
am not a stupid woman, I am not a silly woman certainly ; no, X 
am quite convinced 1 have a brain, though as for a soul, I don’t" 
know, and I am afraid I don’t very much care. A brain; ho'^ 
ever, 1 have ; Wilkes is even unkind enough to call me learned. 
But still, my dear Halph, I am, as you observed, that much- 
abused %nimal, a mondaine. When once we belong to the world 
can we ever get rid of the world P Jamai% / au grand jamaia / If 
we try to drink spring water, we put it somehow or other in a 
liqueur glass. If we smell at a hedge-rose, somehow pr^olher 
Fiver has got in it before us, and given it the scent of a sachet.’ 

* You are very witty, but ’ 

* I don’t care in the least for ^ huts,” and I have no pretensions 
to wit ; I leave wit and whist to the dowa^rs. No ; when we 
are once of the world worldly, we never get rid of the world again. 
It is our old man of the sea pickaback with us for ever P Who 
can lead a meditative life that dines twice a day, as we all prac- 
tically do, and eats of twenty services P When we prattle f^ut 
nature, and quote Matthew Arnold, we are as artificial as the rib- 
boned shepherdesses of Trianon ; and what we call our high art is 
only just another sort of jargon. Suppose I followed your recipe 
and tried living quietly here, which means asking nobody to dinner, 
what would happen? Wilkes would go away, Platon would 
sulk or do worse, and you and 1 should yawn in each other’s faces. 
It is not that I have no braim I have even a soul — if anybody hat 
~but I began the other wa} 7 you know. It is like taking chloral ; 
if once you do it you cannot leave off. Society is entirely like 
chloral ; ii^yes you pleasant titillations at first and just the same 
mome ^pression afterwards, and yet you cannot do without It.’ 

^ I hoph you do without chloral ; wait another twenty years 
at a^ rate befpre you poison yourself.’ 

‘ Twentyyears I I wonder what we shall be like by then P I dare 
say I shall be an incurable hypochondriac, and you will have 
several tall boys at Eton. Perhaps your son will be falling in love 
with my daughter, and you and I shall be quarrelling about the 
settlements.’ 

<Nadine!’ 

Hie drew his ehair very meant indeed, and looked straight into 
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Imr «ye». The Princees looked up et the blue Monelj 

iodifoeiii. , . , 

'Thftt ie all nonaense^you know/ahe said^with a little au^ted 
but she emiled even if she felt more inclined to yavfh. 
At^hat moment therea issued from one of the many glass d^rs 
of the nondescript house her husband, Platon Nicholaivitch 
Napraxine. 

* My deaf Balph, I am veiy glad to see you/ he said cordially, 
in the tongue of Uie boulevard?, which every gently^bom Bussian 
has taken as his own. * Au came round m your tub/* as you 
call herP You have foimd the Princess dissatisfied with the 
house? She is always dissatisfied with everything, alas b The 
house is wisll enough ; the bathrooms are small, and there is no 
biiUaifi-room ; but otherwise I see no defect. Breakfast is wait- 
mg and Lady Brancepeth also. Will you come P * 

His wife rose languidly, and taking the arm of Lord Geraldine, 
drew her ddrts of India muslin, Flemish lace, and primrese satin 
over the marble pavement of the terrace to the house. Prince 
Napraxine stood a moment with his cigar in his mouth, looking 
south aud east over the sparkling sea, then, with his hands in hS 
pockets, sauntered also towards the house. 

He was a tall, loosely-built man, with an ugly and frankly 
Kalmuck face, redeemed by an expression of extreme good 
humour ; he was about thirty years of age, and had the air of a 
person "who had always done what he chose, and had always been 
obeyed when he spoke ; but this air changed curiously whenever 
he looked at his rime *, he had then the timid and almost suppli- 
cating expression of a big dog, anxious to please, but afraid to 
ofieiid. 

‘ Let us go and eat Milo’s red mullets,’ she said now. 

' Milo P Is that the cook P Oan he do a houillahctmef I 
wonder P * he replied. 

Their <?/<€/■ had been taken ill, as the train had touched Bordi- 
ghera, and their agent had hastily supplied his place so far as it is 
ever possible to supply that of a greai and almost perfect creature 
expenenced in all tne pecuharities and caprices in taste of those 
to whom his art is consecrated. 

The Princess took no notice of her lord’s blunder ; Mleed, sl^ 
eeldobn answered his remarks at any time ; she drew lier primrose 
satin and soft muslin over the sill of the French window, and 
seated herself at an oval table, gay with fine <fein^, with fiowers 
and fruit, and with a Venice point lace border to its table cloth, 
which was strewn with Parma violets and the petals of orange- 
blossoms. She bad Geraldine on her right hand and her back to 
the %ht She had an ermine bag holding a silver globe of warm 
water for her feet^ and a chair tnat was the pei^tion of ease. 
The dining<-room was small, but very pretty, with game and 
autumn fiowem pamted on its paneb« and ^utt^ with hangings 
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of oUto TelTel and corniced of dead gold, and on the ceiling a 
hunting scene of Fontainebleau h kt Henri IV. 

She began to thMk serioui^y that after all La Jaoquemerille 
#ould do very well for the winter. It was utterly absurd, to be 
sure, outside, but it was comfortable ^th^ ; and, indeed had 
considerable taste displayed in it, the American having wisely 
mistrusted his own tendencies and left the whole arrangement to 
French artists, who had robbed him ruthlessly, but who nad made 
each of his lapartments as perfect in its way as a Karl Theodor 
plate. • 

' I think I shall buy it/ said the Princess to her companions ; 
indifferent to her own inconsistencies. 

* Wait a little,^ said Lady Brancepeth. ^ Don^ rush from 
hatred to adoration. There may be all sorts of things the matter 
with the drains. The calorif^es may be wrong. The cellars 
may be damp. The vdndows may rattle. The Intchens may be 
too fa« or too near. At the end of the winter you will know all 
its defects and all its virtues. Houses are like friendships, there is 
hardN one in a thousand worth a long lease.’ 

* Wilkes is always cynical,’ said her brother. 

* And nobody is a stauncher friend,^ said the Princess. ^ Why 
will she make herself out a cynic P * 

* A cynic ? Because I am prudent P ’ said Lady Brancepeth. 
* If you sigh all the winter because the house is not yours you will 
enjoy it. If you buy it you wiU discover that it is uninhabitable 
at once.’ 

* Nadine is never long pleased,’ said her husband. 

* What does Matthew Arnold say P ’ answered the Princess, 
‘that the poet is never happy, because in nature he wants the 
world, and in the world he longs for nature. Now, I am not a 
poet, but still I am a little like that. What you are pleased to 
call my discontent is a certain restless sensation that our life — 
which we think the only life — is a very ridiculous one ; and yet I 
am quite inc^ahle of leading any other — for more than a week. 
I remdhiber, Geraldine, that you remarked once that it was this 
fool of a world which maSes fools of us all. There was a profound 
truth in the not very elegant speech.’ 

‘ Wfon’t remember saying it; but it is certainly true. We 
grow up in the world as a Chinese child grows up in* the jar 
which is to make a dwarf of him. The jar checks our develop- 
ment m(dgr4 nom* We cannot be giants, u we would.’ 

‘ I am sure it would not suit you to be a giant, Balph,’ said 
his sister. ‘You would never like to release distressed damsels 
and slay disagreeable dragons. The uttermost you would ever do 
to the very biggest dragon would be to turn an epigram on his 
odd appearance. Giants axe always very busy people, and you ara 
so las y- - ■ ’ 

^ That is the fault of the jar/ said Geraldine. 
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* Some bxeak the jar and jg^et out of it,’ s&id his sister. 

* No, nobody does,’ said the Princess Napraxine. * You mis- 

tale there, Wilkes. The world is with us always, and we cannot 
get rid of it.’ ^ 

TJie frank eyes of (Jeraldine conveyed to her eloquently his 
conviction that the discontent she spoke of was solely due to her 
determined banishment of one sentiment out of her liie. She gave 
him an enigmatical little smile of comprehension and disbelief 
combined, and continued to unroll her pnilosophies— ^r what did 
duty as such. • 

^ Do you not know the kind of feeling I mean P When we are 
among the orchids in the conservatories we want to go and gafther 
damp primr(^8. Do you not remember that queen who, when she 
heard the gipsies singing under her windows, all in a moment 
longed to go with tijeinP There is something of the gipsy in 
everybody— in everybody who has a soul. The time comes when 
one 18 tired of the trumpery and folly of it all — the wickad ex- 
penditure, the dense selusbness and indifference, the people that 
call themselves leaders of good taste, and yet like yote gras and the 
Concours hippiqu(' and Kummd and Londrhs^ and the atmosphere 
of Paris theatres.’ 

* Interesting, but discursive,’ murmured Lady Brancepeth. 
‘ Primroses — gipsies — a soul — I do not see the connection,’ 

* You know what I mean,’ said her hostess, who always expected 
to be understood. * Our life is silly, it is tiresome, it is entirely 
selfish, it is even, in a way, monstrous ; and yet we cannot live 
any other. We are dominated by the Frankenstein of pleasure 
which we have been pleased to create. When we wish to get 
away we cannot ; we are like the queen at the palace windows— 
we would fain go to the greenwood, and the brook, and the fresh 
winds, but we cannot, because we are fastened in our gilded chair; 
there is always our household to shut the window and send the 
gipsies away. Do we ever get rid of the household, of the galerief 
of the routine, of the infinite ennui P I am only twenty-three 
years old, as you all know, and I feel as if I had lived fifty •years. 
Why P Because it is all over-full, tirAome, high-pressure ; and 
the worst of it is that I could lead no other life if I tried 1 ’ 

' 1 am not sure of that,’ said Lady Brancepeth. ^NMarie 
Antoinette would never have believed that she could mend clothes 
and darn stockings had not the days of darkness come. In those 
days it was just the dainty perfumed mignonnes like you, my dear, 
who were the bravest and handiest in bearing their troubles and 
earning their bread.’ 

‘ One never knows till one is tried,’ said Princess Nadine. * If 
th^ would begin to guillotine us 1 dare say we should know how 
to behave ; dynamite doesn’t do much for us. When one goes 
into the air without warning in little Uts, in company with the 
plaster of the ceiling, or the skin of the carriage horses, or the 
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ttufflng pt the railway carriage, there is not much room for 
heroisW 

* I am not sure there is no heroism/ said Geraldine. * The 

ctrtaintj of the guillotine must have been much easier to bear 
than the uncertainty in which you all dw^ll in Russia — the per- 
petual spectre always behind your chairs, beside your pillbws, 
under the roses in your gardens ^ 

‘ Oh, my dear Geraldine, is not death with us always every- 
where P May we not kill ourselves every moment we walk down- 
stairs, or eat a mullet like this, or stAt on a journey, or read a 
book by a night-lamp ? You all wonder how Russians can erist 
with cssassination always keeping step with them, but in reality is 
it so much worse than the way in which all humanity loves and 
laughs, and toils and moils, and makes leases for ninety-nind years, 
and contracts foreign loans for payment in a century, with death 
hanging over the whole thing ready to swoop down at any minute P 
If the world realised it of course it would go mad en but it 

doesn’t realise it though hmidreds of people die every second.’ 

‘ Did Nadine ever tell you what she did last year P ’ said Prince 
Napraxine. ‘ She saw by chance a queer-looking can which had 
been placed by some of those miscreants in a niche of the garden 
wall of our house in Petersburg ; the thing looked suspicious to 
her, and it had a coil of tubing attached to it. She took the whole 
affair up and dropped it into the fountain. She forgot to mention 
it till tne next morning. Then when we fished it out, and the 
chemists reported on it, it appeared that the can was really full of 
nitro-glycerine as she had fancied. I think that was quite as 
courageous as going to the guillotine.’ 

* Oh, no, my dear Platon ! ’ said his wife, with some annoyance. 

* Nothing you have no time to think about is really courageous. 
The can was suspicious and the children were playing near it, so 
I thought the fountain was the safest place ; it might have been 
only milk, you know. Pray do not let us attempt to compete 
with those people of ’89. We shall fail dismally.’ 

GeriUdine looked up with a startled apprehension in his eyes. 

' Good heavens, do yoiP mean it P lias she actually been — 
been — in such awful danger as that, and never told me P ’ 

• ‘ Weawere all in the same danger/ said Prince Napraxine, a 
little drily ; ^ but the Princess alone had the beau rCle out of it.’ 

‘ Who put the can tliere P ’ 

* Oh, how*8hould I know. The police never traced it. I do 
not suppose it was any special design against us as individuals ; 
only as items of a detested whole. And two of the Grand Dukes 
were coming to breakfast with us that day.’ 

* What a fuss about an ugly little tin can 1 ’ said his wife. 
‘The really courageous person must have been the person who 
brought it there; misguided, perhaps, but certainly courageous. 
To £iye through a city in a ^oschky embracing certain ann^ila- 
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tiotif in the form of a little tin pot held on your knee, ifl a com- 
bination of absolute awfulness and grotesque bathos, which must 
try all one’s nerves without any compensating sense of grandeur 
in it. A jolt of the wheel over a stone and away you fly into 
the fair, a blurred nc^hing in a stream of blood and dust I 
No 1* I respect the Ninilists when I think of all they risk for 
a purely abstract idea without any sort of personal hope or 
triumph.’ 

‘ They have hatred,’ said Lady Brancepeth ; * I think you fo> 
get what an invigorating, lelf-sustaining, all-compensating senti- 
ment that is. Its ecstasy is its own reward. You underrate, too, 
the immense fascination of the power to destroy ; on se ym^with 
that sense tof holding the annihilation of a whole community 
in their hands. What made the Roman Emperors mad — the un- 
limited power of destruction — now intoxicates the mechanic or the 
clerk who has the task of planting a can of nitro-glycerine. When 
statesmen, and even philosophers, theorise about human# nature 
and all its disorders, they never give weight enough to the tre- 
mendous attriujtion which pure destruction alone exercises over so 
many minds.’ 

‘ But they have love, too ; love of the poor and of a lufty ideal,’ 
said the Princess. * Myself, I forgive their little tin cans, though 
they are extremely unpleasant, when I think of \bcir impersonal 
devotion. All I wish is, that their warfare was not (conducted by 
tin cans; the thing has a ludicrous, comical, saulgar side; death 
dropped in a little box labelled Glass, with care " 1 There is no 
dignity in it, no grace. Pallida Mors should not crouch under a 
cab-cushion I ’ 

'How can you make a jest ’ began Prince Napraxine. 

She interrupted him : 

' I am not in the least jesting, I am entirely in earnest. 1 do 
not like being made war on by chemists ; 1 do not like annihilation 
left in a paper parcel ; it makes one feel absurd, i'ate seems trifling 
with one. A Jacquerie hewing at one with their seytlies one 
would know what to do with, hut who can extract any*Sopho- 
clean tragedy from a Thaiiatus that ftoks exactly like a box of 
sardines or a pot of /ei> ^ras ? It is not the war that I object to, it 
is the form it takes ; and our great, grim, ghostly Russhr should 
evolve out of her soul of ice something much more in consonance 
with her. Beside the burning of Most^ow, the little tin cans and 
the burrowing like moles underground are comnniuplace and a 
little vulgar. Russia is so awful in herself. One thinks of the 
frozen world of the Inferno, and Dante and Virgil walking in the 
spectral silence; and then, after all, in hard fact there is nothing 
but the police, and the dnmkeii moujik, and the man who carries 
his ni trebly cerino as a baker’s boy carries his rolls of bread 1 It 
is bathos.^ 

'One never knows what you mean, Nadine,’ murmured her 
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hmb&nd, you talk so at Petersburg they will think you are 
a Nihilist at heart/ 

imagine half the ncblme are/ said the Princess. ^The 
ndflesse have always dug their own graves before all revolutions 
everywhere. They call it going with the times.” They dijjl it 
in hVance, they are now doing it in Engltnd, they are doing it 
(more secretly) in Russia. No one should forsake their order ; it 
is a kind of desertion, like that of a soldier who runs away before 
the enemy. That is why I like the party obedience of your 
country, Wilffes ; it is entirely unintelligent and profoundly im- 
moral ; to a generally intellectual nation it would be impossible, 
but it^s loyal. I think when one has to choose between a crime 
and a disloyalty one must take the crime as the lesser i^vil of the 
two.’ ^ % 

* Voting for party is a crime very often/ said Geraldine. ^ it 
is one of the many things as to which I have never made up my 
mind. Ought one to sacrifice the country to what one believes a 
bad measure for the sheer sake of keeping one’s party in office ? 
Surely not.’ 

^ You solve your doubts by having no party, and never going 
into the Lords.’ 

‘ At least I can do no mischief.’ 

' Are you certain of that ? ’ said his sister. ^ I think you place 
voting for party on too low a plane. If we believe, generally, that 
one party — s&y it Conservative, say it is Liberal — is necessary to 
the preseiwation or the progress of the nation, then I think we are 
bound to do our best to keep it at the helm of the vessel of the 
nation, even if in certain minor matters we are not always in 
accord with the course it takes.’ 

^ Admirably rea.soned ; but are not politicians always as great 
sophists as priests P ’ 

^ Sophists I always that cruel charge,’ said a mellow and manly 
voice, as there entered the dining-room a person of handsome and 
stately presence, in a picturesque costume, with knee breeches and 
buckled shoes, whom the servant announced as Monsignore Mel- 
ville. He was welcomed bf all with cordiality and delight, and 
the Princess bade him draw his chair beside her, though he alleged 
that he hgji breakfasted. 

* ‘I came to see if you had arrived,’ he said, as he seated him- 
self. < Princess, I hope La Jacquemerille is fortunate enough to 
please you ? ’ 

^ I have beSn abusing it ; it is a very ridiculous house, but it 
grows upon one ; and if you will come often enough. Monsignore 
— ^ No, I never make compliments. You know you are a 
Rightful companion, and of how many people can one say 

Monsignore Melville bowed low. 

‘You are too enchantingly kind. But all are not so kind. 
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Lord Qeraldine ww «cou8ing priests of sophism. What waB hs 
sayii^ P ’ 

* He was saying that politicians are the sophists, and Wilkes 

the head of them.’ • 

‘^Because I defended “voting straight,”’ said Lady Brance- 
petlL ‘ Is it not the fery root and essence of English constitu- 
tional life P Monsignore MelviUe, who is an Englishman, will, I 
am sure, say so.’ 

* To serve the Church is only a superior kind of voting with 

party,’ said Geraldine. ♦ * 

* Bo not be profane, Ralph,’ said his sister. * It does not suit 
you. You were created with a reverential nature, and you* have 
endeavour^ to ruin it, os most men always do try to destroy what 
is best in them. Monsignore, answer me, is it not the highest 
morality to vote straight ? ’ 

‘That is a very unlimited laudation. Lady Brancepeth,’ re- 
turned Melville, with a charming smile. * I should be scarcely 
prepared to go so far, though I am aware that there is no salvation 
outside such morality in the political creed of our country.’ 

‘ Ecclesiastics have no country, my dear Monsignore,’ said the 
Princess Napraxine, ‘ except a heavenly one. What a comfort 
that must be I Platon is always being worried to return to the 
mater pntria^ and his conscience is so peculiarly constituted that 
it will never allow him to admit how intensely he hates it. As if 
life were not tiresome enough in itself, wilhoijt evSryone being 
burdened with the obligation to like, or pretend that they like, 
their country, their relatives, their children, and their church 1— 

Napraxine looked distressed : 

* You have liked Russia, too, sometimes,’ he said wistfully ; 
‘ and poor little Sachs and Mitz 1 ’ 

His wife cost upon him a glance of sovereign disdain : ‘ There 
are only two things I like in Russia, they are the steppes and the 
wolves : that limitless expanse, stretching away to the dim grey 
sky on every side, and the sight of a pack of the gaunt grey beasts 
on the snow as one’s sledge hies by ; those two things give one a 
sensation which one does not get elsevihere. But it is monotonous, 
it soon ceases to move one : the wolves never attack, and the 
great, awful, white plain never leads to anything hetter^han the 
posting^house, the samav^r, and the vodki, and the group ot 
drunken coachmen.’ 

* The human interest, in a word,’ suggested Melville. 

Madame Napraxine smiled : • 

* Ah I my dear Monsignore, the human interest is quite as dull 
as the steppe and quite as ravenous as the wolf I How delightful 
it must be to be a priest to see all that raw matenal through roae- 
glasses ! ’ 

‘ May not the interest be in subduing the wolf?’ murmured 
Melville. * And even the steppe, under the fostering touch of 
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May dews and June sunlight, will put forth blossoms. Is there no 
allegory there that Madame Napraxine will deign to accept f ^ 

^ You always say pretty things, in the pulpit or out of it,’ she 
replied ; ^ but you cannot lend me your rose-glasses to see them 
through, so I fear they do not convince me. The astronomers 
who are now busy seeing canals in tne ^anet Mars, would*see 
nothing if they had not their glasses ; no more would you. You 
see a soul in a drunken dvornik ; that is quite as astonishing, and 
probably quite as imaginary, as the network of canals in Mars. 
Will you really eat nothing, Monsignoi^ ? Let us go out and sit 
under that awning there; a bath of sunshine always does one 
good, and you need not grudge yourself a half hour of leisure. I 
have no doubt you have been passing the forenoon »[)mewhere 
with cholera or typhus, or some other plague of this sanita^ 
century. You know, Geraldine, that is Monsignore’s way. He 
is S. Francis Xavier all the morning, and then turns himself inside 
out and Jiecomes an Abb4 galant for society.’ 

^ I have not been to anything typhoid or choleraic this morn- 
ing, or I should not be here to endanger your loveliness, Princess,’ 
answered Melville. ‘ I have been where Poverty is — alas I where 
is she not ? — and in our day those who wed v/ith her regard it as 
a forced marriage, wholly joyless ; and we cannot persuade them 
that there may be graciousness where she dwells if only cleanliness 
and content will sit down with her.’ 

‘ Oh, ;Mon?ignoj;p, it is not only poverty that scares content, I 
can assure you,’ said Madame Napraxine. 

‘ If you be not content, who should be P ’ murmured Melville. 
'With every possible gift of nature, culture, fate, and fortune 
showered upon you, why will you always persuade yourself, 
Princess, that your doubled rose-leaf mars everything ? I do not 
believe the rose-leaf even exists I ’ 

' I am not sure that it does, either,’ replied Madame Napraxine ; 

* but I never remember to have felt contented in my life. Is con- 
tent an intellectual quality 1 doubt it. Perhaps it is a virtue ; 
1 dislike virtues.’ 

Melville was a sincerely j#ous Churchman, but even he did not 
dare to take up the cudgels in honour of poor virtue before this 
n^rciless ^eaker. He was satisfied with replying that content 
was not a quality which the tendencies of the waning nineteenth 
oentu^ were likely to foster. 

' N o r said the Princess Napraxine. * The note of our time is 
restlessness, ancl its chief attainment the increase of insanity.’ 

' If it did not sound too much like moralising, I should say 
that there was never any time in which there was so much self- 
indulgence and so little real rest,’ said Melville, who had the 
sensitive fear of a man of the world of appearing to obtrude his 
own convictions, and to preach out of season and out of church. 

\ ‘ People require to have their brains and their consciences very 
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clear and very calm to enjoy rest. It is the reward which nature 
‘ reserves for her good children/ said Lady Brancepeth. 

^ I must he very good, then/ said Madame Napraxine with her 
little mysterious smile, ‘ for I rest absolutely. To know how^fco 
do nothing is a ^eat^secret of health and of comfort ; but you 
must not wait till you are fatigued to do nothing, or you cannot 
enjoy it.’ 

^ And I suppose you must occasionally be deaf to duty knock- 
ing at the door ? ’ , 

‘ Duty I She should f ave her proper moments of audience, 
like the steward, the piqueur, the secretary, and other necessary 
and disagreeable people ; that is to say, if she really exist. •Mon- 
signore Maiville evidently is in the habit of listening to her.’ 

*I*may say with Josef II., ‘^O’est mon metier moi,” ’ said 
Melville, with good humour. * But believe me. Princess, it is not 
duty which prevents repose ; it is far more often worry, the hate- 
ful familiar of all modern life. Worry takes a million forms; 
j very often it is dressed up as pleasure, and perhaps in that shape 
is more distressing than in any other.’ 

^ Yes, the age has invented nothing that does not result in 
worry. Only look at the torture to diplomatists from the tele- 
grams,’ replied Madame Napraxine, while slie tendered him a 
cigar. ^Tn other years an ambassador had some pleasure in disen- 
tangling a delicate and intricate emhroglio, some chaijce of making 
a great name by his skill in negotiation. An# able man was let 
alone to mingle his suaviter and his fortiter^ his honey and his 
aloes, as he thought fit ; his knowledge of the country to which he 
was accredited was trusted to and appreciated ; nowadays, tele- 
grams rain in on him with every hour ; he is allowed no initiative, 
no independent action ; he is dictated to and interfered with by 
his home government, and cypher messages torture him at every 
stop. What is the consequence P That there is scarcely a diplo- 
matist left in Europe — they are only delegates. Where there is 
one, he is incessantly controlled, hindered, and annoyed, and all 
his counsels are disregarded. Meanwhile the world’s only kind of 
k peace is a permanent armed truce. But let us go into the garden.* 


CHAPTER II. 

Whths Nadftge Fedorevna, Countess Platoff, known to all her 
friends by the petit no7n of Nadine, had reached her sixteenth year 
she had the look of a hothouse gardenia, so w^hite was her skin 
and so spiritual her aspect, whilst her slender form had all the 
grace of a flower balancing itself on a fragile st-alkin a south wind, 
iliat etberealitji that exquisite delicacy, aa of something far too 
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fair and eranescent for man^s rude touch, fascinated into a timid 
and adoring passion a heavily-built and clumsy cuirassier of the 
Imperial Guard, who was also one of the greatest nobles written 
in ^he Velvet Book of Russia — Platon Nicholaivitch, head of the 
mighty family of Napraxine. Ho was eight-and-twenty years old, 
immeasurably rich, popular with his 80 \ ereijn, a good soldier, and 
an exceedingly amiable man. He laid his heart and everything 
he possessed at the feet of this exqriisite and disdainful child when 
he saw her at her father’s embassy in Vienna one fateful April 
day. • • 

She refused him without a moment of doubt ; but he was per- 
severing, greatly enamoured, and had both her parents upon his 
side, She was neither weak, nor very obedient; yet ii^time she 
allowed herself to be persuaded that not to accept such an alliance 
would be to do something supremely ridiculous. She resisted 
stubbornly for a while ; but she was inquisitive, independent, and 
a little heartless. 

Her mother, a woman of the world, full of tact and of wisdom, 
answered her objection that the Prince Napraxine was stupid, had 
a Kalmuck face, and was inclined to be corpulent^ — in a word, 
displeased her taste in every way — by frankly admitting these 
objections to be incontestable facts, but added, with persuasive 
equanimity, ‘ All you say is quite true, my child, but that sort of 
detail does not matter, I assure you, in a question of the kind we 
are discussing.* It would matter terribly to him if you were stupid 
or ugly, or inclinea to be fat; hut in a man — in a husband— -in 
three months’ time you will not even observe it. Indeed, in a 
fortniglit you will be so used to him that you will not think 
whether he is handsome or ugly. Familiarity is a magician that 
< 18 cruel to beauty, hut kind to ugliness. As for being inclined to 
corpulence, he is very tall, he will carry it off very well ; and as to 
gambling, he will never get to the bottom of his salt mines and 
ruby mines ; that is the chief question. And after all, my dear 
Nadine, a man who will never interfere with you and never 
quarrel with you is a pearl seldom found amongst the husks ; and 
when the pearl is set in gold-# — I would not for worlds persuade 
you, my dear, to marry merely for certain worldly considerations, 
■uch as the great place and the great wealth of Platon Nicholai- 
vitch ; but I would earnestly advise you to marry early and to 
many for peace, and when peace and a colossal fortune are to be 
found united, it seems to me a great mistake to throw them both 
away. SomebcRiy else will take them. I suppose you dream of 
love as all young ^Is do ; but * 

^Not at all: I know this is only a question of marriage,’ said 
Nadine, with that terrible sarcasm on her lovely young lips witli 
which many things she had seen in her mother’s house had armed 
her for the battle of life whilst she was stiU but a child. 

She did not think about love at all; she was not roin antic; 
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the already thought it vieux' jew, hut she bad a braJD aboTO the 
ayerage, and she fancied that she should like the wail to whom 
she was givexi to he Bomething groat in intellectual power^ not 
merely in tiie sense of millions and of rank. 3ut a girl of 
born and bred in an embassy, reared in the most brilliant cities of 
th<^ world, having seef the great panorama of society pass before 
her eyes from her babyhood, is, however innocent in other ways, 
not unsophisticated enough to ignore the vast advantages of such 
a position and such wealth as the Prince Napraxine offered to her. 
Besides, her fatlier wisl^ed passionately for the* acceptance of 
Napraxine ; he himself was deeply in aebt, and knew that his 
constitution had the germs of a mortal disease. , 

* petite,’ he said to her gravely one morning, ‘ je suis 

oribl4, de dettes : je peux niourir demain. C’est mieux que tu le 

prennes enlin, c’est un assez bon gar 9 on/ 

It was not an enthusiastic eulogy of his desired son-in-law, 
but he never spoke enthusiastically, and his child knew very well 
that under the negligent slight phrases there ran a keen and vivid 
desire, perhaps even a carking and unacknowledged care. By the 
end of that evening she had allowed herself to be persuaded, and 
in three months’ time was married to Prince Na])raxiiie, not 
knowing in the least what, marriage wuas, but only regarding it as 
an entry into llu3 world with unlimited joAvels and the power of 
going to any theatres she chose. When she did know what it 
was, it filled her with an inexpressible disgujt and melancholy. 
She was very young, and her temperament was composed of that 
mingled hauteur and spiritiiality in which the senses sleep silent 
long, sometimes for ever. 

She boro two sons in the first two years of her marriage, and 
then considered herself free from further obligations to provide 
heirs for the vast Na})raxine properties. Her husband had been 
ardently hut timidly in love ; when she intimated to him that 
their union should he restricted to going to Courts together and 
being seen in the same houses at discreet intervals, he suft'ered in 
his affections as w(dl as in his pride, but he did not dare rebel. 

This lovely young woman, who like a gardenia or a nar- 
cissus, who was not ninetetni, and declared that all the caresses 
and obligations of love w(‘re odious to her, could strike J:error and 
submission into the soul of the big Platon Napraxine, who stodd 
six feet three inches, and had been no unheroic soldier in the 
frosty Caucasus and on the banks of Euphrates and Indus, She 
was unusually clever, cle\er by nature and cultul-e, by intellect 
and insight, keenly, delicately clever, with both aptitude and 
appetite for learning and scholarship and within the first twenty- 
four hours of her marriage, she had taken his measurement, moral 
and mental, with merciless accuracy, and had decided to herself 
that she would never do hut what she chose. He was a big dog, 
a hon ni/atUf a good-natured, good-tempered cipher, hut he was a 
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great bore. And she put Mm aside out of her life altogether, 
except inasmuch as it was absolutely necessary to sit sometimes at 
the same table with him, and have bis orders blaze beside her 
diamonds at State balls ; and the friends of the Prince Napraxine 
envied her, of all her valuable possess’ons,%ione so much as tihat 
of her husband, whose revenues were inexhaustible, and whose 
good-nature and patience were equally endless. 

Looking back to her seventeenth year she always admitted 
that her mother had judged rightly. # 

* Poor Platon 1 ’ sne would say to herself sometimes when she 
thought so, with a little passing flicker of something like com- 
punclibn. What bad she given him in return for his gyeat name, 
his enormous wealth, his magnificent gifts of all kinds, Ms honest 
devotion, and his infinite docility P Being very honest, when in 
self-communion of this sort, she was obliged to confess to herself 
— nothing. Her own money was all settled on herself; their 
rank had been quite equal ; there were hundreds as pretty as 
herself, and she could not now recollect that in six years of mar- 
riage she had given him one alfectionate word. 

‘ The fault is not ours,’ she would say ; Mt is the institution 
that is so stupid. People do not know how else to manage about 
property, and so they invented the marriage state. But it is an 
altogether illo^cal idea, binding down two strangers side by side 
for ever, and tt cannot be said to work well. It keeps property 
together, that is alf; so I suppose it is good for the world ; but 
certainly individuals suffer for it more than perhaps property is 
worth.' 

Her two little boys were always left in the Krirnea with the 
mother of Napraxine; they were much better there, she thought, 
growing up robust and healthy like two young bear cubs (which, 
to her eyes, they much resemhled) in the pure breezes from the 
Black Sea. When she did see them she was always amiable to 
them, even thought sbe felt fond of them, as she did of the steppes 
and the \^olves ; but like the steppes and the wolves they were 
certainly most interesting in theory and at a good long distance. 
They were too like iheir father to he welcome to her. ^ They 
have the Tartar face, and they will be just as big and just at 
stapid,' she thought, whenever she saw them. 

When Melville, who had been long intimate with her family, 
told her, as he very often did, that it was her duty to have the 
children near her, and to interest herself in their education, she 
always replied : ^ They are exactly like Platon; nothing I could 
do would inak- them different. They are perfectly well cared for 
by his mother, and brought up much better than I could do it, 

I was expected to give him an heir : I have given Mm two hein, 

I do not see that anything more is required of me.’ 

And when Melville would fain have insisted on the usual 
ariruments as to the ohligations of maternity and education, she 
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invariably interrupted him, and once said at full length, * If the 
children were mine only and not Platon’s, I could make some- 
thing of them. But they are formed in his im^e ; exceedingly 
good, entirely uninterestmg. They will be Princes Napraxme, 
and so the world will adore them, though they be as stupid as 
mules and as ugly as hedgehogs. They do not interest me. Oh, 
you are shocked I Even you, the most original of Churchmen, 
cannot get over your prejudices. Believe me, la voix de la Nature 
does not speak to everybody. It does not say anything at all to me.’ 

‘ 1 will he an honest woman ; it is much more chicj she had 
said to herself in the first year of her marriage in the height of a 
Paris winter, as she had looked around her on society, with her 
brilliant Adolent eyes, which saw so clearly and so far, and sur- 
veyed and appraised her contemporaries. 

It would be eccentric, but distinguished. To her delicate, 
satirical, fastidious taste, there -was a sort of vulgarity in being 
compromised. She did not go farther than that, or higher than 
that. The thing was common, was low \ that was quite enough 
against it. Something that was half spirituality, half hauteur, 
made the decision easy to her. A certain chillness of temper 
aiding, her resolve had been kept. She had been as loyal a wife to 
Prince Napraxine as though she had loved him. Men did not 
obtain any hold on her. She flirted desperately sometimes, 
amused herself always, hut that was all. Wbefuthoy tried to 
pass from courtiers into lovers, they found a l^arrier, impalpable 
but impassable, compounded of her indifierence and her raillery, 
ever set between her and them. She fancied that it would he quite 
Intolerable to her for any living being to believe himself necessary 
to her happiness ; besides she did not much believe in happiness. 
The world was pleasant enough; like a w^ell-cushioned saloon- 
carriage on a well-ordered line of rail ; nothing more. You tra- 
velled onward, mal/p'6 vous, and you slept comfortably, and your 
ultimate dtistinalion you could not avoid ; but if you escaped any 
great disaster by the way, and if nobody woke you with a shock, 
it was all you vvanted. She did no^ believe in the pf>^pibility of 
any great beatitude coming to you on that very monotonous route. 

She had tliat admirable tact coupled with that reifined but 
unsparing insolence which daunts the world in general to silence 
and respect. 'I’be greatest blagueur on the feuJevards never 
dartnl to hint at a weaknass or a concession on the part of the 
Princess Napraxine. And w^omen, f^ough they envied her 
bitterly, reviled her unsparingly, and shivered under the sting of 
her delicate impertinence or her pregnant epigi'am, yet were per- 
fect conscious that she had never shared their follies. Passion 
had as yet no place in her complex and delicate organism. She 
could not, or would not, understand why passion wlould not he 
content to amuse and worship her, just as a furnace fire may only 
VAo a porcelain cup or call to life a gardenia hlossom. 
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Now and then this refusal of hers to comprehend what she 
inspired ended in dire tragedy. Now and then some one killed 
himself because she had laughed. Now and then two people 
w«re silly enough to fight a duel about a glove she had dropped, 
or the right to take her down the stairs at the opera. But this 
was always lamentable and foolish in he^ sight; only its conse- 
quences, though she regretted them, did not alter her. If she had 
loved her husband her victims would have been less mortified ; 
but they ail kpew very well that Platon Napraxine was no more 
to her than one of the chairs in her dlawing-room. If she had 
even loved the world she lived in, her coldness would have been 
more intelligible ; but she did not. Her magnificent jewels, her 
marvellous toilettes, her many beautiful houses, her# power of 
giatifying any whim as it formed itself, the way people looked 
after her postillions in their blue, velvet jackets, the perpetual f^te 
of which society was made up for her, all diverted her but 
moderately. She was mondnine to the tips of her fingers, but not 
enthusiastically so, only so from habit — as she wore silk stockings 
or had rosewater in her bath. 

* I have seen the whole thing since I was sixteen ; how can it 
entertain me much ? ’ she said to those who marvelled at her in- 
difierence. When it was objected to her that there were many 
who had seen it from sixteen to sixty, and yet thought nothing 
else worth seeing, she shrugged her shoulders. On the whole she 
understood tlie sqct of the Skoptzi better; they had an ideal. 
What ideal had her world ? 

She kept her exquisite tint and her lovely eyes unspoiled by 
the endless late hours and the incessant excitations in which 
women of the m<mde oii Von damme lose their youth in a year or 
two. She ate very simply, drank little but water, rode or drove 
no matter what weather, refused forty-nine out of fifty of all the 
invitations she received, seldom or never made any house visitaip 
and spent many hours in perfect repose. 

* Wliy should you go and stay in other people’s houses P ’ she 
al.v ays said to her English friends, in whom this mania is more 
rampant than amongst any •ther nationality. * Another person’s 
house is hardly bettor than an hotel ; indeed, very often it is 
worse. If you don’t like the dinner-hour, you cannot change it ; 
II you are given slow horses, you cannot complain ; if you dislike 
your rooms, you cannot alter them ; if you think the chef a bad 
one, you cannqt say so ; if you find all the house party bore you, 
you cannot get rid of them. You must pretend to eat all day 
long ; you must pretend to feel amiable from noon to midnight ; 
you must have all kinds of plans made for you, and submit to 
them; you can never read but in your own room, and, generally 
speaking, there is nothing in the library — if it be an English 
library — except Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Mr. Darwin. I 
cannot imagine how any reasonable being subjects herself to sueh 
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A niArtyrdoiD ovlj becBuse somebody else £iids their country j Ifl09 
dull without people/ 

She had also ingeniously established a reputation for very 
delicate health, which she found beyond anything useful to sprre 
her from being bored, and to excuse her absence from any gatkeiv 
ing.whicb did not specially attract her. 

< I have a gant^ de /or/ she said once to a friend, ‘but happily ' 
I look very fragile, and phyacians, if they think you wish it, will 
always promise you angina pectoris or tubercles on your lungs, I 
have an enchanting doctomin Paris—you know him, de Thiviers — 
he is very famous ; he will shake his head over me as if I were 
doomed to die in ten minutes, and he frightens Platon out,of his 
wits — he ^ets a great many rouleaux at the end of the season — 
and he and I look as grave as the two augurs, though, like the 
augurs, we are both longing to laugh. It is so useful to be 
thought very delicate, you have an excuse for everything. If at 
the last inoment you don’t wish to po anywhere, nobody can say 
anything if it be your health that gives way. They would never 
forgive me my continual absence from the Court at Petersburg, 
and I certainly should not receive my perpetual passport, if they 
did not sincerely believe in the tubercles which de Thiviers has so 
obli^gly found for me. Do go to de Thiviers if you are quite 
i well and want to be ill ; he understands all that sort of thing so 
well, and he never betrays you. He has convinced Platon that I 
am poitrinaire/ ♦ 

And between her reputation for a dangerous disease in her 
system, and her really intelligent care of her health, she had the 
paths of life made very smooth to her, and was infinitely freer from 
any genuine indisposition than might have been expected from the 
fragility of her aspect, and her Russian love of not rooms and 
yellow tea. Still, as a great comedian will so identify himself 
with his part that he at times believes himself the thing which he 
representfl, she did nt times almost persuade herself, as she com- 
pletely persuaded others, that she had some great constitutional 
delicacy to contend with, and she would play at medicine with 
litUo needles for morphia, or a few gla^^os of water at Baden-Baden 
or Ems, as she would play now and then at baccarat or roulette 
in her drawing-rooms. 

‘Nothing is so useful,’ she would say in moments of confidence? 

‘ Look at the quantity of weariness that there is in the world from 
which no other possible plan will set you free. Palace dinners, 
^plomatic banquets, great marriages, country-house visits, self- 
invited princes, imperial coronations, royal baptisms — ^you cannot 
refuse them ; the laws of society forbid ; but it you are known to 
be in delicate health, no one can be oOended if, at the last moment 
quite unexpectedly, you get a chill and must not stir out of your 
own room. When there is some imutterable social tedium loom- 
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mg on the horizon, 1 always telegraph for de Thiviere, and be is 
always ejual to the occasion/ 

In tins, as in other matters, she arranged her life to her own 
saliafaction, without any kind of misgiving that this self-absorp- 
tion was egotistical. Everything had combined to make her an 
egotist. ^ only child, adored by her fnthJt, admired and a little 
feared by her mother, whose most intimate secrets she had divined 
with aU the keen intuition of her natural intelligence ; surrounded 
from her earliest years by a court of dependents and servants who 
seemed only to live to minister to her ciiprices, flattered from her 
babyhood by all her father’s friends, secretaries, and attaches, she 
had injbibed selfishness as inevitably as a young willow sucks in 
the moisture from the stream by which it grows, '{’here was 
nothing in a loveless marriage and in the clumsy and irritating 
devotion of a man who was ardently in love with her, whilst she 
only viewed him vnth contempt and dislike, to counteract the 
influences of her earlier years. The whole world conspired to 
induce the Princess Napraxine to live only for herself. 

That she occasionally had moments of supreme generosity, and 
a capacity seldom or never called out for heroic courage, did not 
alter the main fact that her life was essentially selfish. She never 
did anything that she did not wish to do ; the great want in her 
existence, to herself, was that she so very seldom felt any wish for 
anything. When she did, she gratified it without any scruple or 
hesitation, * ^ 

Her mind was too clear and logical for any creed to obtain 
any hold upon her ; nominally, of course, she was of the Greek 
Church, and had too much good taste to create any scandal by 
openly separating herself from it ; but her intelligence, as critical 
and as subtle as Voltaire’s or Bolingbroke’s, would no more have 
submitted to the bondage of religious superstition and tradition 
than she would have clothed her graceful person in one of the 
^ D6crochez-moi-Qa ’ that hung in the windows of Paris clothes- 
shops. In morality, also, she did not much believe; she read 
Stuart Mill’s plea for the utility of virtue once, and smiled as she 
closed the book with a mentsd verdict of * non-provon.’ 

Pride (that pride which has been happily defined by a French 
writer as pas d'oi'gucil, mats de la Jiert4), and the delicacy of her ' 
taste, with her profound indifiference, supplied the place in her of 
moral laws, and probably acted on her much more effectively than 
they would have done. Principle is but a palisade ; temperament 
i is a stone bastion. 

* Les honn^tes gens m’ennuient et les mauvaises gens me 
d^laisent,* she was wont to say, with a frank confession of what 
many others have felt, and have not had the courage to say. She 
had no more rigidity of principle than any other person who haa 
been reared in the midst of a witty, elegant, and corrupt society ; 
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boitlifii psl^MSt taste supplied the place of moral convictions, the 
Igtossaeas of Tice offended her like a bad odour, or a staring colour; 

1 and eTexy thing loose or coarse seemed to her an afiront to intel- 

I Ugence and to refinement. ^ • 

Sotnetimes she almost envied the women who ^uld plunge 
th^elves into the liot springs of a passion, only it seemed to 
txer vulgar the same sort of vulgarity as smmmmg in public m a 
rose^oloured maillot She could swim like an otter, but she 
nerer 8wam in public. The noisy and ungrateful pieces which 
delight modern society atemed to her sheer imbecilities, wnuat 
ebe would as soon have descended to an intrigue with her cook or 
her coachman as have made an amorous appointment in a private 
room at % caf6, or have mounted the stairs of a hired house to 
meet a Lovelace of the clubs. ‘ Peut-on itre pirn bHe I ’ she would 
say, with supreme disdain, whenever she heard of the vulgarities 
which usually accompany Apate and Philotes in these the waning 
years of the nineteenth century. She quite understood the 
Parisienne in ^ Frou-frou,’ who, tempted to make an assignation, 
awakes to a sense of its coarseness and commonness when she 
finds that the temple of love is upon the third floor in the Kue du 
Petit Hurleur, and that the wall-paper has five*and-twenty 
Poniatowskys jumping into the Elster repeated on every length 
of it, 

^ In that sort of affair,* she said once, * you must have either 
secrecy or a scandal ; hoth to me seem in ba(^ tasl^j. And then, 
with the one you are at the mercy of your maid, and with the 
other you are at tlie mercy of the newspapers. To be sure,* she 
added, * 1 cannot, perhaps, measure the force of the temptation, 
for 1 have never in my life seen any human being to meet whom 1 
i should have ever thought it worth while even to order out my 
empi' 

Innumerable lives had done thoir uttermost to entwine them- 
selves in hers, and had only hroken themselves helplessly on the 
rock of her supreme indifference, like so many ships upon icebergs. 
She was a charmci'ei^se in the uttermost sense of that »xpre8.sive 
word , but she was scarcely a coquotle, though the most merciless 
coquetry might have done much less harm than she did. A 
coquette desires and strives to please; Nadine Napraxine fasci- 
nated other lives to hers without effort if mthout pity. She hid 
one supreme end — to endeavour to amuse herself; and she had 
one unending appetite — that of the study of character. She so 
seldom succeeded in amu.mig ht^rself that she caftie naturally to 
tlie conclusion that most characters contained no amusing ele- 
ments. 

* Vous nfmnuyez ! ’ was her single word of explication to those 
whose homage she had permitted for a while, only to send them 
adrift without a sign ot compassion or contrition. To her the 
three words seemed entirely comprehensive. VMien some one 
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more daring than the others had once vent i ad to remind her that 
he had not been quite so hateful to her oiiiy a brief while before, 
she had said, with some impatience, ^ Oan one know that a book 
is dill unless one looks at a mw pages ? It is not one’s fault if it be 
ill-written. I cannot say why you all weay me, but if you do, 
it is not my fault either.* . 

When once they wearied her it was of no use for them b;^" any 
ingenuity, subserviency, or despair to attempt tc io^ain bar favour. 
Her path, like tj^at of all great victors, was strewn with unregarded 
victims. Now and then her composurt^ had been rufBed, when 
the fate of some one of these had roused the adverse comments of 
the world, and the issue of some duel or the fact of some suicide 
had had her name, by common consent, coupled with#it. She 
disliked that kind of notoriety ; sincerely disliked it with all the 
hauteur and disgust of a very proud and sensitive refinement ; but 
it never made her change the tenor of her ways. 

* If you do not like du pptin, would it not be better — to — to — not 
to give rise to it ? ’ Napraxine himself had once humbly ventured 
to suggest when she was excessively angered because the journals 
of the hour had ventured to introduce her name into their narra- 
tives of a duel ending in the death of the young Principe d’lvrea, 
who had been very popular and beloved in French and Italian 
society. 

' Du potin she had echoed. ‘ Why cannot you say scandal? 
What sense is the]'% in slang ? Give rise to it ? IvTea was a nice 
boy, but irascible like all Italians, and intensely vain ; the least 
word irritated him. lie chose to provoke de Prangins because de 
Prangins teased him, and the old man has been too strong for the 
voung one. It is a great pity ! he had a pretty face and a pretty 
manner, but I have no more to do with his death than the gilt 
arrow on the top of the house. Myself, I would much rather he 
had killed de Prangins.’ 

Napraxine had preserved a reverential silence ; he knew that 
there was another side to the story, but he did not venture to say so. 

When*the jealousies, feuds, and quarrels which it amused her 
to excite and foment arrive# at any such tragical conclusion as 
this with which the Due de Prangins had disembarrassed her 
sajons of a youth who of late had grown too presuming, she was 
always entirely innocent of being the cause of it. ‘ I always tell 
them to lilce each other,’ she would say placidly ; but therein they 
did not obey heg*. 

She valued her power of destruction as the only possible means 
of her own amusement. It reconciled her to herself when she was 
most disposed to be discontented. Her delicate lips smiled with 
inefiable disdain when she saw other women se tordant comme dee 
foUes, as she expressed it, in their eflbrt to secure the admiration 
or retain the passions of men, while she, merely lifting the cloud 
of her black lashes in the sunshine by the lake, or sitting still as 
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marMe in the shadow of her box at the ‘ Fran^ais,’ could anchor 
down by her for ever the thoughts, the desires, the regrets, the 
destinies of young and old, of friend and enemy, of stranger and 
familiar, merely by the passive magnetism of that charm which 
Nature had given he^ 

• ^ Marie Stuart,’ sne said once when she closed Chastelay^d, ‘ a 
sorceress I Pooh 1 They make much too much of her. She had a 
charm, I suppose, but she could not have known how to use it, or 
she would never have married either Darnley or, BothweU, and 
she would never have allied lierself to be beaten by Elizabeth — 
a grey-haired virgin and a maitresse femme ! ’ 

All women seemed to her to have been very weak : Josephine 
humiliated at Malmaison ; Marie Antoinette, on the tumbril of 
death ; Heloise, in her cell of Paraclete ; Lady Hamilton, dying of 
want in Calais; Lady Blessin^on, poor and miserable in Paris : — 
what was the use of ^ charm ’ if it ended like that ? 

* I shall reign as long as 1 live,’ she said to herself. • And if I 
live to eighty men will be still eager to hear me talk,’ 


CHAPTER III. 

‘ This room is stifling, it is so small ; and yet there are horrible 
draughts in it. I dare say tlie ridiculous walls are not an inch 
thick/ sjiid the Princess Napraxine now, as she rose from the 
breakfast-table, and diw her delicate skirts, with their undu- 
lating waves and foam of lace, out through the glass doors and 
over the marble of the terrace to the sheltered nook in which she 
had been sitting before breakfast, whore a square Smyrna carpet 
was placed under several cushioned lounging-chairs. It was only 
two o’clock, and the air was warm and full of brilliant sunshine. 

* It is all in dreadful taste/ she said for the hundredth time. 
‘ This sort of mock-Syriau scenery, mixed up with chalks, villas, 
and hotels, has such a look of the sta|^o. It seems made on purpose 
for maquilUes beauties, dyed and pampered gamblers, and great 
ladies who are received nowbcTo else. Places have all a ph|r- 
siognomy, moral as well as physical. The Ri\iera must have 
been enchanting when there was only a mule-track as wide as a 
ribbon between the hilL and the sea from Marseille# to Genoa, but 
now that the moral etnanations of Monte Carlo and of the cinq 
heures at all the nondescript houses, and of the baccarat groups in 
the clubs which are not as exclusive as they might be, have spread 
all Jilong the coast like miasma, the whole thing is only a d^cor de 
schie, the very gardens are masqueradintr as Egypt, as Damascus, 
as Palermo. It is all postiche.^ 

* You are very cruel, Madame,’ murmured Melville, 
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* That is the only thing you can any of you find to reply when 
I say anything that is true ! * said the Princess, with triumph. 

* The de Vannes are your nearest neighbours,’ suggested her 
hu|band. 

* Did you mean that Cri-Cri is hien nature ? ’ she said, with 

her little low laugh. ^ I fear neither of theA will contribute any- 
thing to redeem the character of the place for either maquillage or 
gambling ’ 

* Why would you come to it P ^ he asked, with all a man s 

stupidity. * • 

* Why do people ever ask one why one does things ? ’ she 
interruj)ted, irritably. ‘ One imagines one will Like a thing ; one 
gets it; and directly, of course, one does not like it. •That is a 
kind of general law. Mousignore Melville will tell us, I suppose, 
that it is to prevent us attaching ourselves to the pleasures of this 
world ; but as it also operates in preventing one’s attaching one- 
self to anybody, as well as anything, I do not know that the result 
is as admirable as he would imagine.’ 

* I nevei' said ’ began Melville. 

‘Oh, no, hut you would say if you were in the pulpit,’ she 
replied, before he could linish his sentence. ‘ You would say thfwt 
even ennui and satiety and do])rep8ion have their uses if they lend 
the soul to heaven ; but (hat is just what they do not do ; they 
only lead to morphia, chloral, dyspepsia, and Karlsbad. It is 
quite impossible — ^t must be quite im])OSBihle, even for you, 
Mousignore — to consider Karlsbad as an antechamber to heaven I ’ 

Melville tried to look shocked, but did not succeed well, as 
he was a little Ilnbelaisian and Montaignist at heart, and not in- 
tended by nature for a (Jhurchman. 

‘ AYhat are we going to do ? ’ said the Prince, as he stretched 
himself in his chair, and lighted another cigarette. 

‘ vStay where we are,’ suggested Geraldine, who desired nothing 
better, as a tete-h-Ute was a favour never accorded to him twice in 
twenty-four hours. 

‘Oh, i>L)t I, indeed 1 ’ cried Napraxine, with as much alacrity as 
was possible beneath his hea^l^ ^ envelope of flesh.’ ‘ I shall go to 
MoTite Carlo. I have told them to harness. If you like to 
come ’ 

• At that moment a servant brought him a card. Tie read what 
was written in pencilled lines upon it ; then raised his head with 
A pleased exclamation. 

‘ Je V 0 U 8 le *donne en mille 1 ’ he cried, ‘ Nadine, who do you 
think is here ? ’ 

‘ A goose with a diseased live^ or a hundred green oysters ? ’ 
said his wife, contemptuously. ‘ I can imagine no lesser source 
for so much radiance.* 

The Prince regardless of sarcasm, or tempered to endurance 
of it by long habit, answered placidly : 
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• No ; it is Othmar/ 

The face of Nadine Napraxine changed considerably ; the most 
astute observer could not have decided whether annoyance or 
gratification was the most visible expression ; her eyes lighted 
with a look different to the mild amusement with which she had 
greeted Geraldine. ^ 

< Where can he have come from ? ^ continued her husband. 
‘ He was in Asia a little while ago. One is always so glad to see 
him. He is so unlike other people. It is only yc^, Nadine, who 
do not appreciate him.^ ^ 

‘lie is poseur! said she with languor. ‘But I do not know 
whether that is reason enough to keep him waiting •at the 
gate P * < 

‘ 1 forgot/ said Napraxine. ‘ There is no one less poseur, I 
assure you. Clever as you are, you sometimes mistake. Gregor, 
beg Count Othmar to join us here.^ 

The servant withdrew. Princess Nadine put a large peacock 
fan between her and the sun ; she yawned a little. 

‘ Seven minutes for Gregor to send down to the gate, seven 
minutes for t)thmar to conm up from the gate, a minute and a half’ 
more for him to tmverse the house •, we have fifteen minutes and 
a half in wliich to vilify our coming friend, as modern hospitality 
binds us to do. Let us begin. We must be stupid indeed if we 
cannot kill anj^bodyts character in a quarter of an liqur.’ 

‘ There is no cliaracter to kill/ began her hirsband. 

‘ Pardon me I No one can say he is characterless. He is a 
very marked character.^ 

‘ That was not what I meant/ said Napraxine. ‘ I meant that 
no one could say otlierwise than good of him. And if there were 
such a one, he should not say it before me.^ 

Nadine Napraxine let her eye rest on her husband with a 
peculiar expression, half pity, half derision, which might hav^e 
given him plentiful food for reflection, had he been a man who 
ever reflected. 

‘ Poor Platon 1 He has all the antique virtues ! * •she said 
softly. ‘ lie even thinks it necmsar^to defend his acquaintances 
behind their backs. Quel type admirable ! ^ 

‘ Why do you like Othmar, Prince?’ said Geraldine, abruptly, 
‘ I detest him.’ 

* Lideed ? ’ said Napraxine, in surprise. ‘ You must be almost 

alone, then. Whut. do you see to dislike ? ’ , 

Geraldine glanced at his hostess, but she refused to accept the 
challenge of his regard. She was looking out to sea with a little 
dreamy amused smile. 

‘ I hate all financiers,’ said Geraldine, moodily and lamely. ‘ La 
frrande Juitterie is one gigantic nest of brigands j those men get 
evei^^hing, whilst we lose even our old acres.’ 

‘Perhaps that is your fault/ said Prince Platon ; ‘ and Othmar, 
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beliere me, has nothing to do with the Juive7'ie ; the Othmar are 
pure Croats j Croats loathe Hebrews/ 

‘ He is very fortunate, Prince, to have your admiration and your 
con^dence,’ said Geraldine, with a sarcasm, lost on the pachyder- 
matous placidity of his host. 

* I have always liked Othmar since one aay, of which I will 
tell you when we have more time,^ answered Napraxine. 

^Please tell us now,^ said his wife. ‘I have always been 
curious to know the affinity between you and Othmar. It is a 
walrus gambling with a stag.^ • 

* Am I the walrus ? It is an awkward animal,^ said her hus- 

band g()pd-humouredly. * No, the tale can wait ; he will be here 
in a moment.^ *• 

^ If he were an Admirable Crichton he would be detestable, if 
only because he is so hideously rich/ interrupted Geraldine, with 
sullenness, ‘ and the Princess has already spoken of another defect, 
the greatest a man can have, to my thinking ; he is poseur! 

* Pshaw I ’ said the Prince. ‘ How ? ^^at do you mean ? 
Othmar, I should say, never thinks of himself.^ 

‘ Oh, he is poseur^ certainly,’ said Geraldine, with an undis- 
guised cruel exultation in the cruel epithet. ‘ He is a Croesus, 
and he poses for simplicity; he is a financier, and he poses as a 
grand-seigiieur ; he is gorged with gold, and he poses as a Spartan 
on black broth. The whole life of the man is affectation. His 
humility is a^ detestable as his pride ; his liberalities are as 
offensive as his possessions.’ 

*• Tiem^ Hens ! ’ murmured Napraxine, taking his cigar out of 
his mouth. ^ My dear friend, you are under my roof, or at least 
on my terrace, so I cannot quarrel with you. I can only ask you 
kindly to remember what I said a little while ago, and to spare me 
again recalling to you that Othmar also is my friend. You will 
understand.’ 

Geraldine coloured slightly, conscious of having been ill-bred, 
and muttered sullenly, ‘ 1 beg your pardon.’ A more tart and 
stinging rutort was on his lips, to the effect that the new comer 
was the last man on earth wh#m his host should welcome, but his 
awe of the Princess Napraxine repressed it. She herself gave her 
husband a glance of more appreciation than she had ever cast on 
him, and said to herself, ‘The walrus is the clumsiest and the 

stupidest of all living creatures, but it is so honest ' and said 

aloud : 

‘ Verify your quotations, was the advice given by a dying don 
to an Oxford student. Geraldine quoted from me, but he did not 
stay to verify what he quoted. I spoke in haste. Othmar is a 
tmy trifle of a poseur ^ but it is quite unconsciously; it is the 
consequence of an anomalous position. AH his instincts refuse to 
be the Samuel Bernard of his generation, and he is equally horri- 
fied at the idea of appearing as a Sidonia. If he had only ten 
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thousand francs a year to-morrow he would be happy and chann- 
ing. As it ia, with his ten millions or his ten hundred millions, 
there is always the sense of that wall of ingots filling up the 
background, and keeping, as he thinks, the sunshine out ofi^his 
Hfe. Occasionally it makes him see everything yellow, like the 
jaundice, and to ev&ybody else it maltes him seem a colossus, 
which is distressing to him, as he is of ordinary stature/ 

* He is even taller than I am,* said her husband. 

Princess Napraxine, who had made her little snpech languidly, 
looking at tlie sea, and (^i^teuded full length on her Indian cane 
chair, said with a little smile : 

^My dear, I spoke metaphorically. I did not mean tew under- 
rate your friend’s centimetres. I meant merely to explain that if 
he do look occasionally a poseur it is the fault of Europe, which, 
ever since he was born, has persisted in worshipping him as one 
of the incarnations of Mammon. If be had belonged to la grande 
Juiverit he would have been much happier. Jews can swallow 
i any awiount of flattery as they can wear any number of rings. He 
likes neither.’ 

^ Count Othmar,’ announcod Grdgor, ascending the terrace steps 
from the gardens. 

The person announced was a man of some thirty years old, 
with delicate and handsome features, and an expression at once 
gentle and cold ; his height was great, and his bearing that of a 
grand seigneur. Tie looked weary and dissn^sfied; yet his life 
was one of the most envied of Europe. Ho greeted Napraxine 
wdth warmth, the Priuce.^s with grace and ceremony ; Geraldine 
and his sister with a rathcT cold courtesy. 

Nadine Napraxine had flushed a little as he kissed her hand ; 
a lovely faint flush which made her cheeks like two pale-pink sea- 
shells. Oc^ruldiue noticed that momentary change of colour, and 
thought bitterly, ‘ She never looked like that for me 1 ’ 

Napraxine was not so observant ; his hospit able soul was filled 
with tiie pleasure of welcoming his friend, and he felt angered 
with his wife because she said so indifierenlly ; • 

* I wonder you did not stay aiisoiigst the Mongols, Othmar. 
They must be much more original than we are. They ride all 
day long, don't they, over deserts of |n-ass? How enchanting I 
I wonder you could tear yourself away.^ 

‘ Perhaps it would have been wiser to stay,’ said Othmar, with 
a meaning which she alone understood. ^ But I fear the world 
holds us ” too strongly for us to be long content even with a Tartar 
mare and a fat sheep’s tail. I am fortunato to find you all here. 
I came from I^^ypl *, I saw your name in a newspaper, and could 
not resist driving over to La Jacnuemerille.’ 

* You have your “ Berenice ”r ’ 

‘ Yes ; she has Ixdiaved very well ; we met with a typhoon in 
the Indian Ocean, and were nearly lost \ but she has been patched 
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ap and ran home bravely. I have left her at Marseilles to be 
thoroughly overhauled.^ 

‘ You will have to try her in a match with Geraldine’s 
Jostera.” ’ 

* I could not hope to compete with Count Othmar/ said 
Geraldine, sullenly ; for him the shies wore* overcast, the sun was 
clouded, the pretty marble terrace with its gay awnings seemed 
dark with the gloom of night. 

He hated La Jacquemerille which he had been so eager to 
persuade his Iriends to inhabit : who tould have told that this 
man would drop on this Mediterranean shore without note of 
warning, at a moment when he was supposed to be safe on the 
sandy steppes of Mongolia ? ^ As Count Othmar never^I believe, 
shot anything in Ids life, I cannot perceive what possible attrac- 
tion any wild life can have for Hm,^ he added now, in a tone that 
was aggressive and impertinent. 

Othmar glanced at him with a regard which said much, as he 
replied simply : ‘ I have shot the most noxious animal — man ; I 
have never, 1 confess, shot wood doves or tame pheasants.’ 

* Geraldine will shoot doves all the week,’ said the Princess, 
with a sense that La Jacquemerille had become interesting. She 
loved to see men on the brink of a quarrel : sometimes she re- 
strained them from passing the brink ; sometimes she did not ; 
sometimes she helped them over it with a little imperceptible 
touch, light the ^ouch of a feather, which yet had all the power 
of electricity. 

‘That is modem knighthood,’ said Othmar. ‘I prefer my 
Mongols.’ 

‘ My brother is English,’ said Lady Brancepeth, to avert dis- 
agreeable rejoinders ; * he always reminds me of the old French 
caricature ; “ It is a beautiful day ; let us go and kill some- 
thing.” ’ 

‘ Othmar is more English than Croat,’ said Napraiine, ‘ but he 
does not kill things, he prefers to paint them.’ 

‘ Ch'i»ii8 douhU de Corot,' murmured his wife. * Othmar, have 
you sketched any Mongol ladies ? are there such beings P or are 
they only as that terrible Dumas has it, la femelle de I'homme P ’ 

‘ Only la femelle de Vhomme, Madame. They cannot be said 
to* be women in any civilised sense of that term; they only 
know the duties of maternity, and are ignorant of the victories of 
coquetiT. You wiD perceive that they are an entirely elementary 
animal.^ 

Princess Nadine heard witb^a little smile; she knew what 
allusions to herself were contained in the words. 

‘ You should have married one of them,’ she said, slowly mov- 
ing her big fan. ‘ It would have been too picturesque ; the owner of 
two hundred millions dweUing by choice under a pole and a piece 
of blue cloth, and ' 
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* Cannot you forbear to quote my millions ? * said Othmar* 
* You would not reproach a hunchback with his hump.* 

< Though it is the only thing which makes him noticeable,’ 
muttered Geraldine, hut the fear of his hostess made him sppak 
too low to he overheard save by Othmar, who did not deign to 
notice the insolence, a 

* You think money is not interesting,* said the Princess Nadine, 

■ but you are wrong. It is the Haroun al Raschid of our day. It 
is the wand of Mercury. It is the sunshine of life. Only fancy, 
Othmar, if you chose yo» could make the desert Blossom like the 
rose ; you could call up a city like Paris in the centre of your 
Mongolian steppes ; that Is very interesting indeed. Monqy itself 
is not 80,i.hut when one considers its enormous influence, its fan- 
tastic powers, it is so ; it is even more, it is positively bewitching.’ 

* When it comes out of anything so fairylike and invisible os 
the Prince’s salt-crystals it may be,’ replied Othmar, ‘ hut not when 
it is tainted by commerce. Remember, Princess, your Mercury 
was the god of the mart and of the thieves.’ 

‘ That was in the Roman decadence.’ 

* And are we not in a decadence ? * 

* It is the fashion to say so, but I am not sure. Have we 
decayed ? and, if we have, from what F The last century con- 
tained nothing noble.’ 

* Even the burning of Moscow belongs to this,’ said Othmar, 
with a how to Napraxine, whose grandfather l^d bften one of the 
foreiriost generals at the defence of Moscow, and one of the chief 
counsellors of that heroic sacrifice. 

* Othmar always remembers what is fine in history and in his 
friends,’ said the Prince, well pleased. * He is not like Nadine 
there.’ 

*No, indeed,’ said Lady Braiicepeth ; ^she always likes to see 
that a great man is a little one somewhere; she will always find 
out the speck on the handsome rosy apple, the yellow stain on the 
ivory, the rift in the lute — that is her way. She would never 
have admired Dr. Johnson, she would have only laughed at 
his uncouthiiess and his dishes of|,tea, and only seen that he 
touched all the posts in the streets.’ 

* I cannot help it if I am oliservant, and Dr. Johnson certainly 

would have bored me,’ said the Princess. * 

‘ Les delicats sout inalheureux : 

Itieii ne suurait les satisfaire,’ 
quoted Othmar. • 

'Then you and I are both profoundly miserable,’ said Nadine 
Napraxine. ' I believe we have nc\er found anything that satisfied 
either of us.’ 

' Except, perhaps, each other,’ muttered Geraldine, in a smoth- 
ered voice, his jealousy conquering his prudence. It was a phrase 
which no one heard except his hostt^ss, who was as quick at hearing 
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as Fine Ears. She did not deign to take any notice of it ; it could 
be punished at her leisure. 

' What an idiot he is/ she thought ; ‘ as if that tone could ever 
Buctjeed with me ! ^ 

She had herself become amused, serene, jfood-tempered, imme- 
diately, that with the entrance of Othmar the twin masks of 
tragedy and comedy had appeared to her prescient eyes to lie 
upon the stage of the terrace of La Jacquemerille. The whole 
place changed •to her : the view was Jpeautiful, the house was 
quaint and full of colour and variety, the orange wood was a 
delightful bit of local colour, the marble colonnade and the brown 
woodeif balconies were absurd certainly, but garlanded aj^out with 
all those sweet American creepers they had a graceful effect ; no- 
where else in December would you get roses and geraniums and 
white marblos and blue waves, and a thermometer at K(5aumur, 

Othinar had brought that dramatic element into her life with- 
out which, despite her ]-eally very high intelligence, ennui was apt 
to descend upon her. When his eyes encountered that look they 
became very cold, and had a challenge in them : the challenge of 
a man who defies a woman to make him again the slave of her 
caprices. Her husband saw nothing of those glances. Geraldine 
saw more even than there was to see, and became moody and 
dejected. He only roused himself now and then to say what he 
thought might^be hostile or disagreeable to the new comer. His 
remarks were ignored by Othmar, which increased his irritation. 
The Princess was amused, as she was, occasionally, at a good 
theatre, by the sullenness of the one man and by the coldness of 
the other. Doth had elements, perhaps, of tragedy and comedy. 
She felt a sudden exhilaration and increase of interest, such as a 
person fond of a theatre feels when the great actor of the hour makes 
his entry on the scene. Oeraldine was very useful, slid had known 
him several years: he was always hopelessly in love with her, 
timid, devoted, and obedient ; but he had no originality of cha- 
racter to make him very interesting. He was extremely good- 
looking, very popular, and verj amiable, but he was commonplace ; 
he had not the wit of his sister. She had admitted him into her 
intimacy because he was limuble, handsome, and usually so docile 
thajt he seldom irritated her, but ho gave no interest to her life 
whatever; wh(;re<as Othmar — she had scarcely ever confessed it 
even to hej self — but whilst Othmar had been lost to sight in the 
wilds of Asia, society had seemed to her even more stupid than 
usual. 

One had been in love with her for a year ; the other two years 
before had loved her. There was a considerable difference in the 
two passions, which she, with her analytical mind, could perfectly 
appraise. 

For the one she was quite sure of her sentiment in return. He 
was good-looking, agreeable, useful, submissive ; he diverted her 
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•oniitimes, wearied her occasionally, obeyed her always. She 
liked him, and liked better still to tease him. The other had 
brought into her life a sense of a stormier emotion than she cared 
to raise. He had been more in earnest than she chose to alldw ; 
he had loved her imf eriously, ardently, unreasonably ; when she 
hod made light of it, he had left her with indignation and scorn, 
lie had been one of those who had fought a duel about her, though 
none but himself and his adversary had ever known that she was 
the cause of it, a cai d at, ecariS having served as* the colourable 
pretext. She had never been quite sure what she had felt for 
him; adrairstion in a way, perhaps, but more, sbe thought, dis- 
like. his had l>een one of the conquests which had most 

flattertid her. When he had left all his habits and friends and 
posseasions to plunge into Asian solitudes, she had felt that her 
power over him was iJlimitahle. And now lie had returned and 
told her, with as nnicii chill assertion as a regard could convey, 
that her power existed no more for him. She did not care, but 
Uie change intCToated her, and piqued her. 

* Poor Othmar 1 ’ she had said often to herself, when remem- 
bering the passages which had passed b(dween them, and thinking 
of him in Asia ; and now he was haolt from Asia, and sitting on 
her garden-terrace at La Jacquemerille, and was telling her by 
manner and by glance — perhaps telling her too persistently and 
insistantly for it to be entirely true — that be had vanquished his 
madnea*'. 

It had been a strong, if short-lived, mailncss, born first in a 
coiinti^-houso in the Ardennes, in autumn woods and tapestried 
galleries and the stately revelries of a Legitimist party of pleasure, 
fanned by her own will into flame in the course of a brilliant, 
giddy, insensate winter season in Paris. Then with spring had 
come the decisive moment when he had declined to be content any 
longer with his position, and be had heen lightly laughed at, 
disdainfully jested with, and had revolted, and bad gone out of 
Europe after a duel whie.h had made even her tranquil pulses beat 
a little quickly in apprehension of the possible issue. 

With her usual consummate tacu she had so borne herself that 
the six or eight months’ devotion, in which Othmar had been the 
shadow of her every step, had attracted no injurious notice faom 
her husband or her world. It was known that be was passion- 
ately attached to her, but so many were so also, that beyond a 
little more attention than usual, because he wasi a more conspi- 
cuous person than most, the great world of Paris only smiled and 
watched to see if the snowflake melted. It did not melt, and he 
went to Asia. The duel had only come out of a trivial dispute 
at a club, so every one believed, Prince Napraxine as innocently 
•a the rest* 

It was after the departure of Othmar that her society took to 
naming her the Jlocon de neige. It eeemed strange, both to men 
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and women, that Othmar should have been so near her so long 
and have left no impression on her life. He had usually a strong 
influence on those whom he sought ; in this instance he had been 
th€f magnetised, not the magnetiaer. 

Men always quoted Princess Nadine tp their wives as an 
example to be followed, for the serene indifference with which she 
flirted all the year through, yet never was compromised by a 
breath of calumny. Their wives sometimes retorted that she had 
no heart, so could not lose it. 

* I promise you I will never be comjfromised,’ she had said to 

her father a few months after her marriage ; and he, a very easy 
and philosophic man of the world, had answered : ^ 

‘ I am sure you mean what you say ; but the test of your reso- 
lution will come whenever you shall meet the person who pleases 
you. At present you laugh at them all.’ 

* I do not think I shall ever care,’ she had said, with much 
accurate knowledge of herself. 

Othmar, momentarily lava, had thrown himself in vain against 
this indifference; the ice of her temperament had not changed 
under the volcanic fires of his. AU those airy nothings, tlmt 
capricious friendship, that unrecompensed position of servitude 
which she offered him, he would have none of, and told her so with 
passion and force. 

* And I wiy have no melodramatic passions to disturb me,’ she 
had said. * They tre absurd. They are out of date. They are 
tnesome.’ 

Wounded and incensed, he had taken her at her word more 
completely and instantly than she had intended ; and she had not 
known whether to feel regret or relief. She had felt a good deal 
of triumph. And now he had returned, unchanged in appearance, 
handsomer even for that duskier hue which the desert sun had left 
on the marble of his features and she, and he himself, were 
silently wondering — was she glad ? 

He thought she was annoyed ; Napraxine thought so too ; 
Geraldine^alone, with a lover’s self-paining penetration, felt that 
life had grown sweeter and*more stimulating to her, that her 
languid interest in existence had ^own quicker of pulse and more 
content with its own atmosphere since her husband bad read aloud 
the name of Othmar on the pencilled card. 

Perhaps, thought he also, with a lover’s self-torture, what he 
had found in hw of indifference, of disdain, of lack of sympathy, 
had been due to the absence of the sole person who possessed 
the power to touch her dormant emotions. 

In reality, Madame Napraxine at that moment felt no more 
than the vague expectation and gratification of a spectator at a 
theatre, who sees a drama complicate itself, mingled with a ceiv 
tain sense of curiosity as to why Othmar sought to display to her 
80 conspicuously bis escape from her sorcery. She was not morti* 
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fied ; Bbe was accustomed to change her adorers into her friends, 
and she was of a nature too integrally proud to be capable of small 
things. She only wondered — and doubted a little. 

Could anyone who had loved her once fail to love her all this 
life? , 

She thought not. Yet she was not vain* 


on AFTER IV. 

Ik 

Th® ‘^iZostera” loohs tempting in the sunshine/ said Nadine 
Napraxine, as she rose and leaned on the marble balustrade to gaze 
over the sea, where the stately sailing yacht of Geraldine was at 
anchor outside the little bay of La Jacquemerille, which was too 
shallow to be entered. ^ I will go out in her in ten minutes’ time. 
I prefer to watch the sunset from the sea, and the sunset will be 
very hne to-day, for there are a few clouds above ; the sky is 
usually so terribly monotonous here, it is like an eulogy of your 
predecessor at the Academy: il y a trap de bleu. Monsignore, I 
will take you back to Nice by the coast. I dislike coasting usually, 
but along this shore it is pretty, and besides, it is t oo late to go far 
out to sea. Lord Geraldine, go and give your mei^ the order. I 
will go and change my clothes. Wilkes, you come ? ’ 

Geraldine sullenly obeyed, and went down the steps to where 
his long boat was still in waiting. In a very few moments the 
Princess Napraxine returned, not clothed in any maritime fashion, 
for she thought that sort of thing theatrical, foolish, and staring ; 
but wearing a dark serge gown, titling with marvellous precision 
to the perfect contour and lines of lier form, and carrying a scarlet 
parasol large enough to shelter the dignity of any Chinese mandarin. 
She wore yachting shoes and scarlet stockings; her feet, like her 
hands, were such as sculptors dream of but seldom see. 

* Tell them to put in my funs,’ she said to Geraldine. ‘ Are 
you ready P It is always so cold ficre when the sun has gone 
down. Wo will take Count Othmar aiid Monsignore Melville to 
Nice. It is a beautiful day for a sail, just wind enough and not 
too much. Platon goes to lus adored trqwf. ; I wonder he stayed 
to eat his breakfast.’ 

* The ** Zostera,” of course, is at your commas ds/ murmured 
Geraldine, with ill-disguised ill-humour. ‘ For myself, if you will 
excuse me, I will accompany the Prince.' 

She smiled, understanding his ill-humour wtH enough. 

* How immoral they are I ’ she said to Melville. * I'he snlle de 
jeu by daylight is monstrous; but since it is their form of happi- 
ness-— — ' 

* Happiness I ' muttered Geraldine between his teeth. 
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* AD your preaching and mine wiU not alter them/ she con- 
tinued. ^ It is an extraordinary thing ; neither Platon nor Lord 
Geraldine cares a straw for money ; neither of them would awake 
a %'hit merrier if their fortunes were quadrupled to-morrow ; and 
yet they find absolute intoxication in playiqg for money I What 
an inexplicable anomaly 1 Othmar is far more consistent. He 
despises his own fortune and the table of M. Blanc with equal 
sincerity.’ 

* I do not despise wealth, I dislike iC said Othmar. 

‘ Why should you do either ? ’ saia MelviUe. * Look at the 
immense potentialities of great riches.’ 

* That is what I said this morning/ continued Princess Nadine. 

* Surely great riches help one very nearly to happiness,’ con- 
tinued Melville. ' I do not mean from the houryeois point of view, 
but simply because they remove so many material obstacles in the 
way of happiness. There can be hardly any great difficulties for 
a very rich man. He goes where he chooses, he can purchase 
whatever he desires ; there are swept aside from his path for ever 
ail the thousand-and-one annoyances and hindrances which beset 
the man who is not rich. Only imagine a person who cannot 
reach his dying child because ho has not money enough for the 
journey ; imagine another who has his homestead made intolerable 
to him by the erection of a steam-mill, and yet is obliged to end 
his days in it because he cannot allord to move ; imagine yet 
another with weal: lungs, who would recover his strength if he 
could take a house in the country, in the south, and yet cannot 
leave his business, which chains him to a city in the north. Those 
are the sort of sorrows from which wealth sets free a man or a 
woman. One may say roughly, I think, that if his health be good, 
a very rich person is exempt from all other misforl lines than those 
which come to him from his afiections or his friendships j his 
troubles are, in a word, entirely those of sentiment.’ 

^Precisely/ said Nadine Napraxirie. 

• ‘ Un seul §tre est mort et tout eat d^peupld ! ’ 

murmured Othmar •, ^ you ^ill not allow, or cannot comprehend 
that. Princess ? ’ 

‘ I can imagine that a man might fancy so for twenty-four 
hours ; but even if the fancy endure, a rich man can enjoy his 
desolation while a poor man cannot. Part of the advantages of 
the rich man eonsist in his having the leisure and the luxury to 
muse upon his own unhappiness. 1 think you forget what a great 
happiness that is ! ’ 

* You believe neither in love nor in sorrow,’ said Othmar, 
abruptly. 

* I am aware they exist, if you mean that,’ she replied ; * but 
their existence chiefiy depends upon the imagination.’ 

Othmar gave an impatient gesture. 
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* And, like all pleasures of the imaf^ination,^ she added, * re- 
quire leisure for taeir development. The rich man or woman 
enjoys that leisure, and if he or she like to raise a gigantic mush- 
room under glass, in the way of exaggerated aflections or senti- 
mental regrets, they j.re at liberty to do so. Besides, surely, no 
one can deny that there is a captivating sense of power in vast 
riches ; the fancy can take endless flights in that golden sphere ; 
we do not know that delight, because, though people think us 
rich, in reality we are no such thing ; in reality ou* expenses keep 
for ever ahead of our incf)me, as I think they do with most people; 
but Othraar, who is actually, positively, fabulously rich, who is all 
alone, who spends nothing on himself — at least, he used to spend 
nothing— why, he could build you a cathedral, Monsignore Mel- 
ville, in every city of the world, of jasper and chalcedony, what- 
ever they are, and never he a sou the poorer for doing it.’ 

‘ Are you inclined, Count Othniar ? ’ said Melville. 

* If it would make all men like you 1 should be so,’ said 0th- 
mar. 'But I regret to see that the Princess Napraxine has 
apparently retained only one recollection of me, and that one is of 
my " wall of ingots,” as she termed it, which appears to separate 
me from her sympathies.’ 

' Bid you hear that ? ’ she said, not very well pleased, though 
it was not in human power to confuse her. ' We will let those 
people go to Monte Carlo, and we will have a run b^dbre the wind 
and leave you and Mon signore nt Nice.’ 

' But it is not my own yacht.’ 

' But it is mine when 1 am in it, and I invite you both. 
Come.’ 

Othmar hesitated till she gave him a little look, one brief 
fleeting look. Two years seemed to have fled away ; he was again 
on the staircase of tlie Crand ()p(5ra, she gave him her fan to carry, 
phe had on a cloak of soft white feathers, a gardenia dropped out 
of her bouquet, he picked it up ; in the whole glittering mass of 
Paris he only saw tliat one delicate face, pale as a narcissus, with 
two wondeiful liquid eyes like night ; and, with a sort *of shock, 
he recollected himself, and realised lliat he was standing on the 
terrace of La Jacquemerille beside a woman whom ho had vowed 
to put out of his life for ever and aye, 

' Come ! ’ Sfiid Princess Nadine, and he did not resist her. 

He followed in her shadow down the flight of marble steps 
leading to the sea ; while Geraldine, with a tempestuous rage 
stifled in his heart, drove Napraxine (who never drove himself), as 
furiously as Russian horses can be driven, along the sunny road, 
shaded with olives and caruha trees, which led from La Jacxjue- 
merille to the gambler s paradise a few miles westward on the shore. 

* When boys sulk, they should always be punished,’ thought 
the Princess Nadine with silent diversion, as she heard the plunge 
and rush of the horses on the other side of the gardens, and 
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divined that their driver was already repenting of the mouient of 
petulance and of jealousy in which he had exiled himstdf from her 
presence, and condemned himself to the society of her lord. 

4 Poor Platon is the dullest of companions, and Geraldine 
thinks it dam son role to detest him ; and yet he goes with him by 
way of showing his pique against Otlimar. ±low stupid, how in- 
tensely stupid I ’ she thought, with exceeding amusement to her- 
self, as she descended the water-stairs and stepped into Geraldine’s 
boat. • 

It was droll to her that anybody shdiild either detest or envy 
her husband, he was so infinitesimally little in her own life. She 
readily •did justice to his good humour, his loyalty, his courage, 
and his honesty ; but those qualities were all obscured b/ his dul- 
ness and heaviness, and also by the simple fact that he was her 
husband, as the good points in a landsciipo are blotted out by a 
fog. ‘ Dogs’ virtues 1 all of them,’ she called them, with a mixture 
of esteem and impatience, of appreciation and contempt. 

The boat glided tlirough a quarter of a mile of blue water, and 
brought them to the side of Geraldine’s yacht, a beautiful racer- 
like schooner with canvas white as foam, and flying the pennon of 
Cowes. 

*My poor Berenice” was once as elegant and spotless as 
this,’ said Othmar, ‘but she has been through sore stress of 
weather. Ilei; sails are rags, her sides are battered, her rudder is 

f one. She made a*sorry spectacle when we hove to last night, but 
am attached to her. 1 shall not buy another yaclit.’ 

‘ You always take things so seriously,’ said Princess Nadine. 

‘ A yacht is a toy like any other ; when one is broken get another. 
Why should you he attached to a thing of teak and copper P ’ 

‘ She has served me well,’ he said simply, ‘You do not under- 
stand attachment of any kind, Princess.’ 

‘It is oniy aii amhildc form of prejudice. Certainly 1 do not 
understand why you should be attached to a thing made of wood 
and metal.’ 

‘Or t(f a thing made of flesh and blood I I believe that is 
equally ridiculous in the eyes^f iMadame Napraxine,’ said Othmar, 
with some bitterness. ‘May I ask, how are your children P’ he 
added after a pause. 

‘ My two ugly little hoys P Oh, quite well •, they are never 
anything else. They are as strong as ponies. They are very ugly ; 
they have the Jartar face, which is the ugliest in Europe ; they 
are so like Platon that it is quite absurd.’ 

Othmar was silent ; the words did not seem to him in her 
usual perfectly good taste. They did not accord with the deli- 
cate, narcissus-like face of their sjjcaker. 

‘I remember that you never cared for your children,* he said ; 
and added, alter a pause, ‘ Nor for anything that had the misfor- 
tune to love you.* 
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* I do not think the children love me at all/ she said, with a 
ftmilo. ' Why should they ? Their father they adore because he 
adores them. It is always quid pro quo in any love/ 

* Not always,’ said 0th mar, curtly. ^ • 

*Ah, you love ^|ie still/ thought Princess Nadine, without 

astonishment. 

Aloud she said : * It must be, or the thing is absurd ; it dies a 
natural death, or rather, is starved to death ; nothing one-sided 
has any strength.’ ^ • 

‘ I think you have seen many living proofs to the contrary,’ he 
answered. ' But pride may strangle a love which is not shared ; 
it is a violent death, but a sure one.’ • 

‘ Why will men always talk of love ? ’ she said, with some im- 
patience. ‘After all, how little place it takes up in real life! 
Ambition, society, amusement, politics, money-making, a hundred 
things, take up a hundredfold more space.’ 

‘ It is not to every one the unnecessary molecule that it is to 
Madame Napraxine,’ said Othmar. ‘You have seen a glass of 
water toucluni by a single drop of quinine ? It is only a drop, 
but it embitters the whole glassful. So do the attachments of 
life embitter it.’ 

‘ If you put the drop in, no doubt,’ said Princess Napraxine, 
dryly. 

‘ Or if some one else put it in,’ muttered Othnvvr, ‘ before one 
knows V. hat one drinks.' • 

‘Oh ! one must never let others meddle with one, even in 
drinking a gltiss of water,’ replied liia tormentor. She knew very 
well that lie meant to reproach l.'er, but she bore the reproach 
lightly. If the remembrance of her embittered any man’s exist- 
ence, it was not her fault; it was the fault of those who would 
not be content with adoring her as the poor people of this sea- 
shore adored their ^ladonna, shut away behind a glass case. 

‘By the wmv. Olhmar, have you not a villa here?’ she said, 
suddenly remeudieririg the fact. ‘ I believe you have five hundred 
and fifty-live imuses altogether, have you not? Is therh not some 
place near Nice that belongs to you^ ’ 

‘ S. Pliaramond? Yea. It is where I slept last night. My 
father bought some olive and pine woods, and built the house in 
the midst of tlnuii. It has a line view seaward/ 

‘Then we shall be neighbours? * 

* If I do not go to Paris/ • 

‘ Of course you will go to Paris, but you will go one day and 
come back anotlu'r, like everybody else at this season; though, to 
be sure, I dare say you are louging for a smell of the asphalte 
after a cycle of Oat hay.’ 

‘ No ; the aspbfvlte is not necessary to me. It is more mono- 
tonous, on the whole, than the desert.’ 

‘ Ah I you were never a Parmm parisiennant ; you were 
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always in revolt against something or another, though one never 
could understand very weU what. When you condescended to 
our amusements, it was with the air of a man who, to please a 
child, plays with tin soldiers; that sort of air of contemptuous 
condescension has made you many enemies. There is nothing 
makes the world so angry as indilTerence ?o what it thinks de- 
lightful.’ 

< You have offended it in that way yourself. Princess.^ 

* Often ; buj: not quite with your insolence. A man who pre- 
fers his library to the clubs is beyond aH pardon ; and, besides, I 
am seen everywhere where it is worth while to be seen; you are 
— or were — generally conspicuous by your absence.' 

* I imagine the world has grown as iudifierent to meSs I am to 
it ; and, having forgotten, has so forgiven me. I have been away 
eighteen months.' 

^The world never forgets its rich men, my dear Othmar. It 
may forget its great ojh's ; will forget them, indeed, unless they 
have a drum very loudly before them. You might be great, 

I think, if you liked ; you have so many talent.s, so much power.' 

‘ I might buy a kingdom the size of Morocco or Montenegro P 
Very likely ; such sovereignty does not att.ract me.' 

^ Of course I do not mean tliat : you do not want to be a Prince 
Floristan ; you do not love the race of priiKu;8 well enough. But 
were I you, I^hould set some great ambition before me.' 

* Pardon me ; you would do no such thing if you were in my 
position. You would feel, ns 1 feel, the numbing influence of what 
you called just now the “blank wall of ingots.” When you can 
buy men you do not estimate them higlfly enough either to serve 
or rule them. I have all 1 can possibly want — materially. I have 
no reason to seek anything,’ 

‘ hy do English nobles enter public life ? They want no- 
thing, materially, either. Some of them are of rank, also, so high 
in place that nothing can be added to their powition.' 

^ God know^s why they do,' said Othmar, ^ except that I think 
, the EngPishman is an animal like the beaver, not happy without 
work. Be.^Ides, I tliink tluyitiiiagine that they serve their country 
— a delusion, but an honourable one, which must make them very 
happy. As I have no country 1 cannot be attached to it.' 

^ You could choose one ; you are allied to several.' 

^ That would not he the same thing. To adore the mother- 
land one must ^ave known no arms, no liearts but hers ; no coun- 
try is more than a stepmother to me.' 

^ You are a very much envied man, Othmar, hut you are not a 
happy man.' 

He looked her straight in the eyes. 

‘I have been unhappy, but I have conquered my folly. It is 
ingratitude to fate to he wretched while one has health and 
etwngth and no material cares to contend with.' 
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< All the 8 ftni 6 ) you are not happy now/ she thougfht, but sho 
•aid, with her sweetest smile, ‘ You admit that you have all you 
want materially ; all tbe rest is a dream, not worth keeping awake 
about for one hour. By the way, as you speak of countries — 5 0 U 
are French now by 1^, I think ? * 

* My grandfather was naturalised for his own interests, as you 
know ; but our people were Croat peasants/ 

* I know I have heard you always say so ; but I believe it is a 
fable. You do not come from any peasantry; ^besides, surely 
Sclavonia is old enough jfnd dim enough to give you any mystical 
heroic ancestry you may prefer/ 

* They might be robbers/ said Othmar, ‘ I do not know.® There 
is not mii?*h to choose/ 

* J^^verjdjody who is noble comes from robbers of some sort,^ 
said Vrincess Napraxirie ; ^ what were the Ilohenstauifen, the 
Ilohenzollem, tbe Tlababurg, tbe Orimaldi, the Montefeltro, the 
Golonna? Robbers all, sitting on high in their fortresses, and 
swooping down like hawks on the fords, on the highways, on the 
moorlands, on the forests, on the little towns below them. You 
may be quite sure that is what your people did in Croatia/ 

* You are very kind to trv and console me,’ said Othmar. 
bility, 1 think, consists in \)oiiig able to trace tbe past of your 
forelalliers and to have your charters ; the past of mine is lost in 
darkness, and my charters are lost with them. TJruihfiilly, we 
can only date from 17(17, when Marc Othmar, ^ho dealt in horses, 
began to lend money in A gram. It is not a lofty beginning ; it is 
not even a creditable ojie. But 1 do not think that to pretend 
that Marc Ot hmar, the horse dealer or horse stealer, was a hero 
and saint would numd matters. 1 accej^t him as what he was, but 
I cannot bo proud of him; even sometimes T am on the eve of 
cursing him ; at all events, of wisliing he bad never existed.’ 

* ^jy dear Othmar, you are very strange sometimes ’ 

‘ Am I ? One is never content with what one has. There it 
nothing strange in that. It }ou will deign to remember me at 
all, you will remember that 1 was never })l<'ased with being the 
hea^ of the house of Othmar ; I wodM give all its millions for an 
unblemished descent.’ 

* Then you are ungrateful to your fortunes, and do not under- 
stand your own times.’ 

* l*erhaps I understand them too well, and that is why 1 despise 
what they over-estimate/ 

‘ And over-estimate yourself what they have found worth but 
little. Look at most of our contemporaries and associates. Have 
their unblemished names 8 (‘rved them in much ? How many have 
remembered that nohlem vhlitje ? How many of them ally them- 
Belves with the mud of the earth for the sake of large dowries ? 
How many mortgage their old lands till they have not a sod 
left which they can call their own P Ilow many waste all their 
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energies and all their health in a routine of miserable and stupid 
follies which are hardly even to be dignified as vice P ' 

She spoke with animation ; her cheeks had a faint flush, deli- 
cate as that of the waxen bells of the begonia flowers, her eyes 
were full of light. Othmar looked at her with a passion of regret. 
If only she had loved him, he thought he could have conquered the 
world, have renewed the impossibilities of Alexander, have done 
all that visionary boys dream of doing as they read their Euripides 
or their .^schylus in a summer noon under blossoming lime trees. 

* You will take from Rome what y^u yourself have carried 
there,’ says a German writer, and it is with love the same thing ; 
you take from it what you carry to it, you get out of it so much^ 
'Spirituality, and no more, than you bear thereto. To others 
Nadine Napraxine was a coquette, a mondaine^ a mere Elegante of 
the elegant world ; but to him she was the one woman of the earth ; 
she could have inspired him with any heroism, she could have 
moved him to any sacrifice, she could have compensated him for 
any loss ; he saw in her a million possibilities which no one ever 
saw, which might be only the fruits of his imagination, but yet 
were wholly real to him, unspeakably lovely and attractive. She 
had offended him, alienated him, treated his ardour and his earnests 
ness as a baby treats its toys, and his reason condemned her in- 
exorably and often ; yet she was the one woman on earth for him, 
and he had toed to hate her, to drive her out of his memory, and 
had thought that he succeeded, and had only failed. 

^ If you were like other men of your geiieraticm,’ she pursued, 

* you would be much more content. You do not care for any of 
the things which fill up their time. You liave magnilicent horses 
but you never race with them, you never even hunt. You care 
nothing for cards, or for any games of hazard. You do not shoot 
except, as you justly observed, a fellow-creat ure now and then when 
he provokes you. You do not care to have yoursell talked about, 
which is the supreme felicity of the age you li\ e in ; your solitary 
extravagance is to have operas and concerts given in your own 
houses vnth closed doors, like Ludwig of Bavaria, and that seems 
rather an eccentricity than ^ extravagance to the world at large. 
You are a great student, but you care about the contents of your 
books, not about the binding or the date of their edition, so that 
you never commit the follies of a bibliophile. You do not care 
about any of your fine places ; you have an idea that you would 
like a cottaga just because you are tired of palaces. You vex 
women by your indifference to their attractions, and men by your 
indifference to their pursuits. Because circumstance has made you 
a conspicuous person with an electric light always upon you, you 
sigh to be an homme with no light on you at all except 

that of your own hearth. It is Louis Seize and the locksmith, Do- 
mitian and the cabbage-garden, Honorius and the hens, over again. 
History always repeats itself, and how one wishes that it did not 1 ’ 
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* I am flattered, Madame, that you deign to draw my portrait, 
dnce it shows that you have not wholly forgotten my features,’ 
said Othmar, with some bitterness. ' At present I have not di&- 
covored the hen, the cabbages, or the keys that will make •life 
worth living to me. ^No doubt the fault lies with myself.’ 

* I think you have not the dramatic instinct which alone makes 
life interesting,’ replied Nadine Napraxine. ‘ You do not divert 
yourself with the faults, the follies, and the meannesses of men; 
you sigh over them, and vour regret is so poignanhthat it prevents 
your seeing how inhnitely droll their blunders are in reality.’ 

< I tbiiik,’ she continued, ^ that there are only two ways of look- 
“ ing on liljg which make it interesting, or even endurable. The one 
Is the way of Corot, which adores Nature, and can find an absolute 
ecstasy in the sound of tlie wind and the play of the sunshine, and 
asks nothing more of fate than a mill-stream and a handful of green 
leaves. The other is the way of Rochefoucauld and of St. Simon, 
which finds infinite and unending diversion in watching the feeble- 
ness and the mistakes of human nature, which regards the world 
with what 1 call the dramatic instinct, and amuses itself endlessly 
with the attitudes and genuflections of its courtiers, the false 
phrases and the balked calculations. Now, though yoyi are a very 
clever man, my dear Otbinar, yo\i cannot he put in eiiher of these 
categories. You know too much of the world for tim first, and 
you have too much softness of heart for the second. Now, were 
you like Baron Fritz ’ * 

^ My uncle is the oCiO perfectly happy man that I have ever 
known,’ rcplitsd Othmar. ‘ It is because he is the most perfect of 
egotists. Acc<trdiiig to him the sun shinos only for the Othmar, os 
Joshua fancied it only shone for the Isrnelites.*’ 

‘ It is not only that,’ slu' said,* it is because he has the dramatic 
instinct. lie secs the dramatic side to all that he docs; suppliant 
monarchs, bankrupt statesmen, intrigviici^r diplomatists; men who 
carry him schemcvsto tunmd <he earth from pole to ■{>ole, and great 
ladies who want him to lend them money on their family diamonds ; 
they are all so many comedians in the eyes (d’ Baivm Aitz. He 
pulls their strings and makes them dlince at his j/leasure. I quite 
understand how the whole comedy amuses him so grtuilly that he 
can never Ix^ c<insci(uiB of a moment of ennui. It is a great pity 
that you are not lilte that. You would leave such witty memoirs ! 
— for you Clin he witty — or you would be if you were not always 
so melanclioly.’ 

* I regret, Madame,’ said Othmar, * that I cannot alter the 
manner of my life even to have the honour of amusing you after 
my death I ’ 

Across the 1k)ws of the * Zostera ’ at that moment there passed, 
perilously near, one of the lateen-sailed boats so common on the 
coast, with their freights of fruits, of fish, of olives, or of market 
produce. The boat was full of lemons and of oranges, wbick 
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gleamed like virgin gold in the bright sunshine of the tranqi^ 
^ernoon. A peasant woman was managing the sail, a young girl 
was steering. 

^ What a beautiful face I’ said Nadine Napraxine, who had a 
great love of beauty, and a fi-ank acknowledgment of it of a 
woman high above afl possibilities of envy. ^ 

Othmar looked where she pointed. 

* A very lovely face,’ he said indifferently. 

^She does n(;jt look like a peasant,’ continued Mme. Napraxine; 

‘ that little grey gown speaks of some cifnvent. She steers well, 
for they were terribly near. Who is that very pretty child, Mon- 
signorej^ I suppose you know all the flock of which you are given ^ 
the winter shepherding.’ 

* Pray do not make me responsible for all the black sheep of 
these shores,’ said Melville, drawing near and looking at the boat, 
which was going slowly and heavily against the wind, and labour- 
ing under a weighty load. He said as he did so, with a little 
surprise : 

* Why, that is Yseulte de Valogne ! ’ 

^ Yseulte de Valogne I What a nnnie of the Romaunt de la 
Rose and black-letter Chronicles ! Pray who may she be, may I 
ask? ’ 

^ They call her here Ceudrillon,’ said iMeiville, a little sadly. ‘As 
for her name, the de Valogne belong to French history ; surely 
you rernember^o hive heard of some of them ? Aymar, who fell 
at the combat of the Thirty ; and Adhtoar, who was Constable of 
France under Louis XII. ; and Maximin, who was a General under 
Coud6 ; and Gui, who was ruined by his display at Versailles, a 
Colonel of the Guard and a great uflicer of State. The family is as 
historic as the Louvre itself, but the poor child is literally smut le 

80U.’ 

* So that she is reduced to sell oranges ? ’ said Nadine. ‘ How 
very touching I Othmar will purchase immediately several 
bales.’ 

‘ No, she does not sell oranges,’ said Melville, ‘ but perhaps she 
is more to he pitied than tluise who do. A great name and no 
dower — it is to have silver bells to your shoes but no stocking^ 
viside them.’ 

‘ Surely she must have stockings, I mean relations ? ’ 

‘ Only very distant ones. She is a far-off cousin of your friend 
and neighbour the Duchesse de Vannes, who brings her up ; that is, 
sends her to her convent, pays for her frocks, and allows her to 
pass her holidays at one of de Vannes’ country-houses. I do not 
know that we could reasonably expect the Duchesse to do more, 
only there are two ways of doing a thing, and she does not do this 
in the best possible manner.’ 

‘ Cri-Cri cannot love a very pretty girl ot sixteen ; it would not 
be in nature, certainly not in her nature,’ said the Princess, with 
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one of her momenta of frankness. * I imagine they will make her 
embrace the religious life ; what eke can they do with her P * 

‘ It is what they will probably end with/ said Melville, with ft 
tinge of sadness. * It is hard for a girl of noble blood an^ no 
dower to end otherwise in France. The men who ought to marry 
her, her equals, will marry instead some Americans with dollars, 
whose fathers were stokers or pork-butcliers.^ 

* But are there no other de Valogne ? ^ 

‘ None ; sIhj is the last of a family which wa^i as extravagant 
ns it was distinguisljed.^ Othmar may have heard of her fatlier, 
the last Oomte de Valogne; he was a vivmr enrage^ and finished 
the litt]|p that had been left by Count Gui, the hero of Virsailles, 
and the Ibrtiine of his wife as well, who was a de Creusac. She 
died in child})ed. Her mother had the care of the child, and he 
went on with his life of pleasure until he broke his neck riding at 
La Marche. The old Marquise de Creusac, when she ako died, 
could not leave her granddaughter a farthing. The de Creusac 
had been ruined in ilie Kevolution, and the sons of the Marquise, 
who would iK^ver have anything to do with their brother-in-law, 
were both kilh'd in the war of VO. There was no one left but the 
Duchesse de Vaunes, who was a third cousin of de Valogne, to do 
anything. Sh(^ took the child in her charge, as I have said, and 
has behaved admirably, in the letter of charity, if' bomething has 
been lacking oi the spirit. 8o long as the girl is hoi ng educated 
the thing is easy ; but when the time comes When she must leave 
her convent, as she will have to do in two years’ time, the pro- 
blem will not ho so easy of solution; they will liave to decide on 
her future. At present her fate has been easily settled, but soon 
the terrible question will arise — who will marry her without a 
dower ? I Hdiove they mean to make her enter the religious life, 
as you said ; for the men who pro])ably would marry her for sake 
of alliance with the de Vannes, will be those with whom the de 
Vannes would utterly refuse to ally themselves.’ 

‘ A convent I Good heavens, for a child like a Greuze picture 1 ’ 
exclaimed Othmar. • 

Melville added sadly : c. 

* It is a refuge ; hut, myself, I would never have the religious 
life embraced only for its safety. I never approve of looking at 
Deity as a superior sort of chaperon. If all tlie soul be not 
aspirant of ite own accord to a spiritual sacrifice the vows are a 
mere shibboleth.’ 

‘ What soul shrined in a healthy body would aspire to the 
cloi^r at sixteen ? ’ thought Othmar, as the Princess said, ' All 
this is very interesting, Monsignore, hut it does not explain how a 
ffrotSgSe of my neighbours, the high and mighty de Vannes, cornea 
to be rowing in a boat full of oranges.’ 

< Ah, that I cannot tell you,’ said Melville, ‘ but I believe her 
foster-mother has a ha&tide near Nice ; it may be she is with her 
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foster-motlier now. I knew her well when she was a little child, 
living with the old Marquise de Creusac in that extreme hut refined 
and reserved poverty of which only the old noblesse has the 
secret. The Marquise was one of the sweetest and most pious 
women I have ever had the honour to know ; but she could, if neces- 
sary, have withered a king into the earth '\vith a glance. The 
child promised to be like her, but had something houillante and 
impetuous, which had come to her from her father, and which, 
beneath her h^h-bred manner and her chastened tone, made her, 
as a baby, intensely interesting.’ ^ 

* Dear Monsignore,’ said the Princess, with a little impatience, 
^surely you have mistaken your vocation, and should have been a 
writer of novels; you draw portraits with the skill of Octave 
Feuillet.’ 

‘ I have only said what I have seen,’ said Melville, good- 
humouredly. ^ Probably Feuillet only does the same.’ 

The boat with the oranges had passed ahead towards the 
shore, its Venetian red side was dipping in tlie trough of the 
waves, its old striped sail was swaying in the wind ; there was a 
speck of gold in the sun where the oranges were. 

You had better rescue this distressed damsel and marry her, 
Othmar I ’ said the Princess Napraxine, with an unkind little 
laugh. ^ She seems ma de on purpose for you. She has the unsul- 
lied descent which you are always sighing for, and you certainly 
o&n dispense -v^ith a. dot.’ 

For answer he only looked at her ; but she understood his 
answer. 

Melville vaguely understood also that in his innocent praises 
of his Cinderella he had unwittingly struck a false chord, and he 
was too much a man of the world not to be grieved at his invo- 
luntary failure in tact. The boat meanwhile was fast growing to 
a mere speck of red and yellow colour, soon to be wholly lost in 
the blue radiance of sea and sky. 

^ You have at times bought some Greuzes, if I remember,’ con- 
tinned the Princess. ^ They are pretty, soft, conventional, but I 
do not know that your galleiy is much the richer for them.’ 

‘ They belong to another time than ours,’ said Othmar. 
imagine Talleyrand was riglit when he said that no one born since 
’80 can know how sweet human life can become.’ 

‘ And how elegant human manners can be,’ added Melville. 

‘ Cendrillon has something of that old grace ; when she was two 
years old she curtseyed as though she were Sevign^’s self.’ 

‘ What a paragon I ’ said Madame Napraxine. ‘ Poverty and 
all the Graces I An irresistible combination. The t ime I should 
have liked to live in would have been Louis Treize’s ; what per- 
fect costume, what picturesque wars, what admirable architeo- 
tnre I Is this child at Sacr^ Coeur, did you say, Monsignore P ’ 

* That would be too extravagant for her place as Cendrillon/ 
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replied Melville. ‘No; I think they were wise not to put her 
amidst all those great ladies in embryo ; she has been educated by 
the Dames de Ste. Anne, at a remote village called Faiel in the 
Morbihan. She has had a pale girlhood there, like the arum-ljly 
that blossoms under the moss-grown oaks/ 

‘ How poetic you* are ! ^ said the Princess Napraxine, with a 
smile which brought a flush of embarrassment even to the world- 
bronzed cheek of Melville. ‘ Men are so much more romantic 
than womem Here are Clotilde de Vannes and who only see 
that, as this young girl lais no dower, the very best place for her 
in the world is a convent, melancholy but inevitable ; whereas you 
^ and Othmar, merely because she has pretty hair which tHj,e sun 
shines on^ she goes past amongst her oranges, and already think- 
ing that some one ought to rise out of the sea to marry her, with 
a duke’s couronne in one hand and a veil of old d’Alen^ on lace in 
the other ! Certainly those things do happen. If she were an 
impudent icuyhre at lleiigler’s, or a Caliibrinan who never had a 
grandfather, the duke’s couronne would no doubt appear on her 
horizon. By the way, pending her eternal retreat, does Ori-Cri 
allow her to be seen at all P ’ 

‘ Y'ou will probably see her at Millo. I saw hfir there last 
week, and made her cry by reminding her of her babyhood on the 
isle; and of her grandmother, wliom she adored. She is with the 
Ducbesse now, because there is typhus fever at the cotfvent, and 
the pupils are all dispersed ; but Millo is sc.'irc^y €f congenial air 
for a p oor relation, who is also a proud one.’ 

‘ Ah I she is a good advertisement of Cri-Cri’s virtues, elle en 
m besoin,^ said the Princess Napraxine, with her merciless little 
laugh. ‘ And de Vaiiii'\s, w'hat does he say to so pretty a relative ? ’ 

‘ A man like de Vannes never sees that a young girl of that 
type exists.^ 

‘ Hum — m — mph I ^ she murmun^d dubiously. ‘ That depends 
on a i^eat many circumstances. Propinquity and (^inui will make 
Ste. Scholastique herself sought like the Krauss or Jeanne Granier. 
Millo is certainly a very odd kind of a home for your woodland 
arum-lily. If she have any intellip^nco at all, and relate what 
she sees when she gets back to I’Viel, the good Dames de Ste, 
Ann© will have the monastic enjoyment of scandal gratified to 
the uttermost.' 

^ ‘ I believe she lives entirely in the school-room whilst at Millo,' 
said Melville, a little impatiently. He wished be had never 
spoken the name of Vseulte de Valogne, the name which seemed 
to belong to le tenijts quand la Heine Berthe Jiln. He had one of 
those instincts of having spoken unwisely, one of those presenti- 
ments of impending disaster, which come to flnely-organised and 
much-expenencttd minds, and are called by blunter and slower 
bfrains mere nervous nonsense. 

When the other day the toll factory chimney fell at Bradford 
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the birds which built in it had flown awa^ before the workmen — 
stupidly eating their breakfasts till the bricks tumbled a^ut their 
wars — had looked up and seen any danger. 


CHAPTER V. 

• 

As Othmar leaned against the side of the yacht and let his eyes 
dwell on her face, unseen by him so lonsr, his regard iet something 
of the dmotion which he felt escape him, and betrayed ^hat the 
chill indifference with which he had met her again had been but 
the mere mask of pride, tft)ugh it might be a mask which he would 
be strong enough always to wear in her jiresence. 

‘ Yonder is S. I’hai amond/ he said, conscious of his momentary 
loss of self-control, as he pointed to some round towers which rose 
above woods of ilex trees and magnolias. * If you would allow 
them to land me there instead of at Nice I should be grateful, and 
perhaps you would honour me with landing too : the house is 
somewhat neglected, as I have been away so long ; but they will 
be at least able to give you a cup of tea/ 

‘ With pleasure, if Wilkes likes it,’ said the Princess, as she 
joined her friend. ‘JL never knew you had a place upon this coast ; 
surely you never named it when — when I knew you ? ' 

‘ Most likely not,’ said Othmar, * I have bi*en seldom there. It 
was a favourite housefhf my father’s In his rare moments of leisure, 
but I have never cared for the air or for the world of Nice, I 
have lent it sometimes to my friends.’ 

^ What do you not lend to your friends P In that respect you 
have made yourself honey, and the flies have eaten you without 
hesitation.’ 

‘ If the honey be not in the hive it ought to be eaten. There 
is a landicig-place in my grounds, and the house is not more than 
a quarter of a mile distant, if^such a distance do not alarm you. 
I know that you are no great pedestrian, Princess.' 

‘ Why should one be when there are so many more agreeable 
modes of progression P On ne doit jamais se jmnir pour rienJ 

* I have walked twenty miles for my own pleasure very often,' 
said Lady Brancepeth, who approached them. 

*' Oh, but you are English ; we were just saying that all English 
people are like beavers, you must be sewing and drilling and build- 
ing and dragging somethii^ or other all thi*ough the length of your 
days. I could walk, I think I could walk right across Russia, if 
there were any wise object to be obtained by it, but simply to walk, 
M a mad dog runs, from a sort of blind impulsion I— no, that is 
beyond me.' 
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^ You are sucli a curious umon, Nadine, of languor andenergyi 
of indifference and of potentialities,' began her friend. 

* My energy is latent,’ she said, interrupting her, * I do not 
. <raste it on everyday trifles, as you waste yours. You always 

use forty-horse power to boil an egg or make a box of wax matches. 
That is an English idSa of energy.’ 

* Your grandmother, the Princesse d’Yssingeaux, was English 
by birth.’ 

* So was Othmar’s mother. That is why he a^d T have some- 
thing of the beaver in ulj but calmed, controlled, kept in reserve ; 
we 00 not waste our time and timber damming up threads of water, 

«^but we s^all be ready if an inundation occur.’ • 

^Othmar, perhaps,’ 8ai<l Lady Brancepeth. 

* I have a great deal more energy than he,’ said Nadine Na- 
praxine, with a smile, as she leaned back in the wicker lounging- 
(diair, looking as indolent as a Turkish woman, and as delicate and 
useless as a painted butterfly. 

The schooner in twenty minutes’ time landed them at a creek, 
with a little morble quay, shadowed by great pines and eucalyptus 
trees i there was a pavilion on the small pier, n pretty kiotque 
all white and blue and gold, with twisted pillars and Moorish 
arabeaquoa. 

* Remembf.T, nothing here is of my taste ov choice,’ said 
Otlimar ; * 1 have not been at the place for ten years. Would you 
like to rest ? Tliey cat) bring your tea to you ; tor \^o\ild you come 
up to the liouse at once ? ’ 

* Va pour le chdfeauy said Nadine Napraxine ; * I never care for 
the preface of a story.’ 

* I fear you will find it a dull story,’ said he, as they loft the 
quay and passed up a steep path, always under the shadow of the 
trees. 

‘ What a misfortune for him that he inherited so much 1 It 
prevents him enjoying anything,’ she said to Melville ; who replied, 
a little drily : 

‘ I do not think it is what he inherited which prevents his en- 
joyment, Princess ; it is more proha^dy what he encountered and 
sighed for vainly. Life holds many of these ironies.’ 

'If I were he,’ she continued, ignoring the reply, ' T should care 
for nothing but that power which he, in common with other great 
capitalists, possesses. To he able to make a war possible or im- 
possible by the mere incuiiing of your wand of gold — that must 
oe tlie most interesting of all possible kinds of influence.’ 

'Yes, the financier is the modem Merlin, hut then there is 
Tivien ’ 

‘ In Mr. Tennyson’s poem, not out of it,’ said Princess Nadine, 
sceptically; but she knew very well that Vivien was then walking 
under the shade of her own great red parasol, with its group of 
humming-birds embroidered on its left side. 
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The pathway ascended steeply through the woods, boidewd 
with datura and geranium, which were still blossoming gaily; her# 
and there was a wooden bench, a majolica seat, a little statue ; 
tl»e , ground was of shining shingle; it had been kept in perfect 
order, awaiting its owner, for ten yeais. After about a quarter 
of a mile it ended on a level space of the red rock up which it had 
climbed. Here had been laid out a fairy-like and fantastic garden, 
lawns, palms, fountains, walls of shrubs, and groves of camellias 
and azaleas, spreading before a chateau, which was, in architecture, 
a miniature Maintenon, and in position %tood high enough to look 
over the sea in front of it. 

^ What a delicious place! ^ said Nadine; ^and in a* month 
two, when all those azaleas flower — if I had known you had owned 
such a bijou, I would have told you to lend it to us. It makes La 
Jacquemerille a mere trumpery toy.’ 

‘ I would lend you nothing,’ said Othmar, in her ear ; * I would 
have given you everything — once.’ 

Then he added aloud, ^ This is somewhat trumpery also, I fear ; 
modern things are so apt to have that look. They are like the 
articles de Varis^ which cost enormously, but are only plush and 
ormolu after all. However, Viollet le Due built this house ; so it 
may be a little better than its neighbours. Only I should like 
statelier and simpler gardens myself ; I should like high box hedges 
and old-fosh^ued plants. But I suppose they would not go with 
the Mediterranean, 

^ You like any thing simple and homely ; you will have to marry 
Margot, or Phoebe, or Grethel, off a farm,’ said the Princess, with 
some contempt. She was a hothouse flower herself, and despised 
thyme and dog-roses. 

^ I might do worse,’ said Othmar, as he ushered them into the 
house, which contained some wonderful china, some admirable 
modern pictures, some fine statuary, and more French luxury than 
its master cared to have surround him, 

'It is exquisite,’ said the Princess, after wandering through it, 
and retflrning to a room opening on the gardens ; a room hung 
with tawny plush, embroid^ed with white roses and blue irises. 
The chairs and couches matched the walls, a gilt cornice ran round 
the oval ceiling, which was painted in tempera with the story of 
Undine. ' How many more houses have you, Othmar, standing 
like so many open empty caskets waiting for you to put the jewel 
of life into them ? Really, how many have you ? Como, tell me I ’ 

' I have too many,’ said Othmar. ' But excess always carries 
its own retribution ; amongst them all I have no home ; none that 
I feel home-like. I can imagine what it is — a che% soi that one 
cares about and desires to return to — but I do not possess it’ 

' Make it,’ said Melville ; ' that is always in the power of every 
man who is not a priest.’ 

' I suppose it is,’ said Othmar. ' But it has never seemed very 
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t easy to me. The fire of the hearth is like the coal from the altar; 
' it comes from heaven, and can scarcely he commanded.’ 

He glanced as he spoke at Nadine Napraxine, who was lying 
back against the golden gleams of the plush of her couch ; she hud 
a tea-rose in her hand which she had plucked from the gardens. 
She looked dream-lme and ethereal. She had on her lips that 
little smile which meant so much and yet said nothing, and was 
half compassion and half disdain, and partially, nlco, amusement. 
If she had been misiress here and in all his other houses, be 
thought, each one of thefu would have been Eden to him. But 
that had not been Melville’s meaning. 

At that moment his servants brought in the tea noiselessly 
and quicKly : little Saxe cups, frosted cakes, forced strawberries, 
appearing on great old plateaux of gold — as though he had been 
served there every day instead of having been absent ten years. 

* Really, Othmar, you have a lit tle of the Haroun al Raschid, 
though you do not care for your throne,’ said Melville; ^who 
would have imagined that, returning from Asia last night, you 
would have tea all ready made for your friends ? ’ 

‘ My friends reconcile me to my house,’ said Othmar ; * you will 
leave almost a perfume of home behind you ; these rooms will seem 
lonely no more.’ 

* The rooms are quite perfect,’ said Princess Nedine, ^ but still 
I think we will have our tea out of doors ; the sun still brilliant. 
We have now and then little fits of rurality ; \^ion we have those 
we sit on h terrace and take tea; that is as near rusticity as we 
core to go.’ 

She walked through one of the doorways into the air as she 
spoke. 

To Othmar the golden-coloured rc»om with its white roses and 
blue irises seemed to grow dark as she left it. 

As she passed out to the gardens his people brought him a 
note ; it was iubide a silver-grey envelope, with a silver couronne 
upon it, and on a silver-guy card was written a very messingly 
worded invitation to dinner the following night with ms neigh- 
bours the I)uo and Diu'hcvsse de VanKes. They bad just heard of 
his arrival ; they would have a few people ; they begged him not 
to be formal, &:c., &o. The cliateau nearest to him was Millo, 
their favourite winter retreat ; a gorgeous and fantastic place, 
with many a gilded cupola and shining dome which caught the 
sunshine from the sea, amnlst groves of magnolia and woods of 
ilex. He had not been to Millo for ten years. When he had 
been last there the Due had been just married to a famous beauty, 
and he had known them very well in Paris ever since that time. 
They wore not people for whom he cared much ; Alain de Vannes 
was a sporting man, and his wife w^as one of the leaders of fashion, 
with half a hundred lovers given to her, rightly or wrongly, by 
report They were, however, liCgitimist in politics to the baci- 
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bone. Neither of their families had ever pandered to Emperor or 
Elys^e, and thej were, despite their easy morals and their pro- 
found indifference to each other, exceedingly exclusive, and, with 
al^ their nonchalance, even arrogant. 

' It must be a strange house for that poor little girl/ bethought 
as he threw the card aside, and rememberdfe the Greuze face in 
the Venetian red boat. Millo was not more than a mile off hiru; 
at one point their woods and his joined, and looking from his 
terrace any d%y he could see the gilded minarets and the vari- 
coloured tiles of their villas shining in tlffe light against billows of 
dark evergreen foliage. 

‘IJow soon they know you are here ! ’ said Nadine IJapraxine^^ » 
as he spoke of the invitation to her. ‘ You will go, of course^ you 
cannot have any engagementsP ’ 

‘ Will you be there ? * 

* I do not know ; yes, perhaps. I never make up my mind 
until the last hour. People say it is cruel when they have dinDers ; 
it leaves a place blank ; but how can you be sure what you wish 
to do until the moment oomes ? I detest dinners. When we have 
really become civilised we shall each of us eat in solitude, or, at 
the least, each behind his own screen. Why should one of the 
unloveliest of the operations of nature be performed in public. 
The flowers, and the plate, and the footmen cannot really embel- 
lish it ; indeed, they only make it the more grotesque. ^ 

* How droll ycki are, Nadine I ^ said Lady Brancepeth. * You 
have certainly a monopoly of singular ideas.^ 

* I wish my ideas were general,^ answered the Princess. 

* When the world has really refined itself it will look on our eat- 
ing in society as we look now on savages eating with their fingers. 
Some of our friends cannot even have a little love aflair hut they 
must go and eat prawns, and quails, and pefMs fours together in a 
caf($ ; and if a hero comes home from a war anywhere his country- 
men at once make him eat and drink in public by way of showing 
their respect for him. The whole thing is absurd. The only 
creature that is not offensive when it eats is a bird. Just one little 
dive in a rose, or under a vine-leaf, and it has breakfasted. But 
we I * 

* When a very pretty woman eats a strawberry, the bird is not 
very much her superior,’ murmured Melville. 

* Keverend father,^ said the Princess, * you have no business to 
know whether one is pretty or not. Fruit, perhaps, does keep 
something of the golden age about it; but our dinners I — were 1 
a man I would never see the woman I admired taking her share of 
diseased livers, tortured fish, slaughtered soncsters. They are fond 
of writing nowadays about a higher humanity which will succeed 
to ours ; but my idea of it would be that it should be fed like 
Fdnelon’s islanders by onlv breathing sweet odours. That would 
be even better than the bird’s dip in the rose.’ 
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* Then yon will not go to Millo ? * persisted Othmar. 

* Who knows what one may do in twenty-four hours? * 

Theeervants had carried the gold trays out into the garden 

after her. Melville and Lady Brancepeth, who were more cpm- 
fortable in the embrace of their plush couches, returned within- 
doors ; Othmar dre'v/ his chair nearer to hers, and olfered her a 
cigarette. 

* Kurality always wants this consolation, Princess,^ he said, as 

he did so. • 

‘ Thanks : not till i have finished my strawberries. They are 
delicious. How do you manage your households? If we go 
‘ home unexpectedly anyw^here we always find the servants* away, 
the majof-domo drunk, the house topsy-turvy, and not a thing to 
eat within twenty miles. How did you keep them at this point 
of perfection ? * 

‘ They are never sure that I may not arrive at any moment. 
If servants be not ready at any hour of the day or night they are 
not worth their salt. Then I have very faithful stewards ’ 

* One marvel does not explain another. The fidelity is perhaps 
more astonishing than the perpetual readiness ! ’ 

* I reward fidelity ; most people limit themselves to accepting 
it. If you do not pay your servant well he will help himself.’ 

'I am sure we pay — pay endlessly. Platon i pends Heaven 
knows what on the servants, but he gets only a :q[ioh of rogues, 
who rob him right and left.’ 

* I have no right to suppose the Prince less wise than myself; 
but perhaps there is other payment as well as money in which he 
does not deal. I let the humblest man in my service liave plenty 
of hope ; there is no moral tonic so bracing j each of them knows 
that he may rise if he only deserve it. Then, again, I am heedful 
to have my house-stewards men of high character; a house- 
steward is one’s viceroy — one cannot he too careful in choosing him.’ 

‘ I should never have supposed you cared about those things, 
Othmar,’ she said, in much surprise, as she stared at him, a straw- 
berry held uneaten against her lips. • 

‘ One must think abouttbeiu or be«tit war with one’s conscience,’ 
he answered. * That is the tedium of life ; its duties are so inex- 
orable and so wearisome.’ 

‘ Is an easy conscience absolutely necessary to you P ’ 

* No ; I could easily imagine circumstances under which a guilty 
on« would make me carry it lightly.’ 

A gleam of the old passionate emotion which she had once 
known in him passed for a moment into his eyes with gloom and 
fire mingled, lie repressed it; ho did not 'wish her to believe 
that she had still the power over his life which she actually 
possessed. He heard her voice saying always ; ‘ I will have no 
melodramatic passions to disturb me ; they are absurd, they are 
out of date, they are tiresome.’ 
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And Bhe had said it out of no virtue, only out of sheer shallow- 
ness and indifference. 

* That is a very shocking sentiment,' she said demurely now, as 

she ^te another strawberry. * At least, one is bound to say so ; 
Monsignore in there would certainly say so. ^Indeed, from Mon- 
eignore’s point of view, one would certainly think it so ; but as all 
we modern people, whatever church we ostensibly belong to, are 
all so completely of one mind that we know we are only automata, 
made up of nerve-centres and different ggises, I do not see why 
we should necessarily have consciences at all, do you P Why 
should we have one any more than the zostera from which I named 
that yacht ? ' “ 

* Only because the zosterae have no traditions of a conscience, 
all men nave.' 

‘ All men P Savages have not, primitive races have not ; and 
how should we know whether the zostera has or has notP She 
may have a very perfect system of ethics, sitting on her rocks 
in reach of the tide — 1 should think, indeed, she had a sort of 
Buddhism.' 

‘ You named that yacht P' he said abruptly, 

'Yes ; Geraldine had her built last year. He is not like you ; 
he has not a superstition that one is bound to go on sailing in 
the same ship all one's life, however old-fashioned she may grow.’ 

' Lord Gera^iine has many superiorities over me. He has the 
patience to play St Platonic cicisboism as children play for 
counters,' said Oihmar, with a brusque contempt. 

' That is neither a well-bred speech nor a true one,' said 
Nadine Napraxine very calmly, as she set down her cup. 

' Its breeding I cannot defend, its truth I do,’ he answered 
coldly. ' There are men who can spend their lives carrying a 
woman's fan, and ask for nothing more at her hands ; they have 
merits, no doubt, but they are not those which I appreciate.' 

‘ Poor Ralph I if he heard you ! ' she said, with a little yawn 
which she could not control, though she tried to stifle it with a 
cigarette. * ' He thinks himself far more manly than you because 
he shoots fur and feather, and^ou do not kill anything — except a 
man now and then 1 ’ 

' I may yet add to the list of the latter,' said Othmar. 

'The Mongohans have made you very savage,’ she said, as she 
lighted the cigarette. ' And you used to be so gentle.' 

' I used to be many things that I have ceased to be since the 
twentieth of April, a year and eight months ago,’ said Othmar. 

She had forgotten the date which ho remembered so accurately, 
the date of the day on which they had parted in her own room m 
Paris, with the smell of the lilac of the avenue coming in through 
the open windows, and the sunset rays, as they came through the 
rose-coloured blinds, touching her fiiir face, and the curl of her 
long dark lashas, and the beautiful mouth, with the little, cruel 
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languid firallft on it, as she had said, ‘ I will have no melodramatic 
pasj^ions to disturb me/ 

She looked at him now with the demur® un-solfconsciousnesa 
of a child. 

* Ah 1 I never c^uld remember dates/ she murmured. ‘ I was 
the despair of all my governesses, I hnd such a bad memory.’ 

* It is convenient sometimes,’ said Ot lunar, a little bitterly. 
Why were all those past hours written on his remembrance as the 
chisel writes on 8ton'% while she had shaken off their memories as 
th® bird shakes a summer rain off its wings ? 

‘And how,’ he added with an effort, ‘with such a defective 
“brain you describe, have you become one of the mostscultiired 
women of Europe ? Does forgetfulness of — dates — enhance the 
power of acquiring other knowledge?’ 

‘ I think it leaves the brain freer,’ she answered, in that serene 
way which she had with her wlien she was intending that a man 
should never forget her whatever she might choose to forget. 

‘No doubt,’ he said impatiently. ‘No doubt learned women 
have never ht^en very tender ones.’ 

‘ Learned I what, a lerrihc word. Would you call a mere 
poor frivolous monnaine like me by the same word that described 
Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Somerville? I know a few languages ; 
I had bonnes of every i ml ion wdion I was a baby ; and I have read 
Schopenhauer and Herbert Sj)encer, and I assure you that one 
bored me as much as the other. But learnt 1 1 would a has bleu 
eat your strawberries or smoke your cigarettes P ’ 

‘ Or take all my heart and my soul out of me P ’ he thought, as 
he answered, ‘No ; certainly your one great science, Madame, was 
never learned either in the nursery or out of Schopenhauer and 
Herbert Spencer. It is the perfection of high art ; and you, like 
all supreme artists, cannot pause to remember what your studies 
may cost to your subjects.’ 

She did not ask him what art or science he meant ; she lighted 
a second cigarette, and said, in her sweetest voice, ‘ I do not think 
you are quite so even-tempered as you used to be, Count Othmar. 
Look, the sun is low ; it is time tfo be going homeward. What 
are Monsignore and Evelyn doing? Will you call them, please ? ’ 

‘Stay yet a little while: 1 huve not seen you for so lonr/ he 
murmured, asliamed and irritated at his own weakness in letting 
the words escape )iim. 

‘Naturally you have not,’ she said, with a gay laugh, ‘sine® 
you have been in Asia and I in lOurope. W hy did you go to Asia ? 
People do not do that sort of thing nowadays. If they be annoyed 
they walk down to their club and play hard, or they ride a horse 
at a steeplechase, and in a week they think no more about it. 
And why did you hsv® that duel with de S^n<§lac P It was very 
imprudent, t had told you I could not liear that kind of 
melodrama. Nobody knew, certainly, but that was only because 
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lliey were all stupid ; anyone might have known. And S4n6lac 
never left his bed for six months ; and have you heard that he will 
limp, they say, for ever P ’ 

CJfhmar, with a gesture, intimated that the misfortune of his 
late adversary was a matter of utter indifference. 

^ If you be sorry that lie limps,’ he said impatiently, ^ be sorry 
that you gave him your bouquet to carry. Princess, you are very 
fond of psychological studies, but you do not like to be reminded 
of what others pay for them. You know well enough what men 
sutfer for you, and through you, but you *do not choose ever to 
blame yourself for making them do so. The world has not 
changed ^ the mode of expression may have altered, but n^n feel 
as they felt in the days of David or of JEschylus. Love is what 
, it was then, a mere passing pleasure or pain to many, hut to some 
; the herald of heaven or of hell, the begetter of heroism or of 
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crime,’ 

*My dear Othraar, pray excuse me,’ said Nadine Napraxine*, 
* you talk beautifully, you always did, but I cannot stay to hear 
you when the sun is just going down, and we have only a ya(^ht 
that crawls to take us home to dinner. It is my fault that it 
crawls : he would have had a steam one if I had not prevented 
him. 1 detest smoke and machinery, but still certainly without 
them one crawls. Monsignore, will yon come if you have finished 
talking about tli^ Little Sisters of the Pof)r P ’ 

Othmar’s face gr8w cold, a sombre displeasure darkened his 
eyes, he drew hack and let Melville join Madame Napraxine. He 
himself walked beside her friend down the path through the woods 
talking, hut not sensible of what he said, watching the red sunshade 
with its embroidered humming-birdb pass before him under the 
boughs. 

As they neared the quay he took from the hands of one of his 
men two bouqu(^ts of gardenias and orchids, and o tiered them to 
the two ladies ; they were in pretty cornuco])iB 0 of silvered wicker- 
work. Anyone would have thought that there had been the pre- 
paration of \ week for this afternoon visit. 

* You are bon piincej said Madame Napraxine as she took her 
orchids, * why will vou pretend to be a barbarian ? The little 
graceful amenities of the world become you, and you do them so 
well, though you do them so seldom ; why will you make yourself 
un homme de foyer — manqxU ? It is much nicer,’ she added in a 
low murmur, ‘ to give me a bouquet than to shoot another man for 
cariying one.’ 

lie did not answer. Her jests jarred on him. 

When they reached the quay the sun was setting, the boat was 
waiting, the sailors immovable, their oars held straight in ILh air. 

* Adieu, Othmarl’ said the Princess Nadine gaily. ‘Your 
chftteau is marvellous, your orchids are exquisite, and your tea was 
enchanting ; w© will leave you ail alone in your poetic solitude, 
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ftnd when you want prose and society you will come to La 
Jacquemerille.’ 

* Will you not honour me again P ’ he said, angry at his own 
weakness. ‘ Would you not dine with me to-morrow night,.P Or 
the day after to-mjrrow ? I think the Prince would come,^ 

^ Oh I Platon would come certainly,^ said Nadine Napraxine, 
with a smile ; ‘ you are his especial friend. He shall come to you 
alone ; then you can talk to him as much as you like about the 
burning of Moscow and — and — all those other dates for which you 
have so admirable a memory 1 ^ 

She would say no more than that, and her musical slight laugh 
tantalised his ear as the boat pushed off in the deep blue water, 
and the seamen bent above their oars. 

OthoOthmar leaned against the marble balustrade and watched 
them row away towards the schooner, with an anger in which vain 
regrets and baffled desires were mingled disconsolstidy. He re- 
mained there till the sun was gone down, and the white canvas of 
the yacht had passed out of sight round a bend of the shore. 

When ho retraced his steps to his solitary house, he saw a tea- 
rose lying beside tin; gilded garden cliair whicdi she had occupied 
as she ate her strawberries. It was the one which she had gathered 
and dropped. He picked it up and put it in his coat. 

* Quiind on aime on n'a que vinyt ans/ he thought with scorn 

for himself. ^ 

He entered the golden drawing-room, Vifrote a formal note of 
invitation to the Prince and Princess Napraxine, and said to one of 
his servants, ‘ Send a messenger over with this letter the first thing 
in the morning to the villa that is called La Jacquemerille.’ Yet 
he had come from Asia with the firm resolve to show the Princess 
Napraxine that he had conquered all passion for berj and he was 
not on the whole a weak man. 


OHAPTfm VI. 

He dined alone ; a few telegrams would have filled his rooms, but 
he did not care for society, which he thought only came to him 
because he was one of the few owners of milliards in Europe. He 
sat alone after dinner in the salon which she had admired, with 
the light of half a hundred wax candles bringing out the golden 
gleams in the plush, the colours of the embroidered irises, the dead 
gold of the cornice and panels, while a fire of olive wood glowed 
under the carvings of the mantel])! ece of porphyry. The plush 
curtains, with the lace beneath them, veil^ the shuttered win- 
dows ; outside the night was calm, there was no sound anywhere. 
The words of Melville came back to him as he sat there in the 
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midst of the luxury and of the loneliness ; * To malie a homo is in 
the power of any man who is not a priest/ 

It did not seem to him to lie in his. lie could have bought a 
prin^pality, but he could not buy a home. Love alone could 
create that, and the only woman he had l(jved for years was 
Nadine Napraxine. 

If she had been what he wished to him, would she have made 
him this ideal home — she, capricious, indifferent, disdainful, 7non^ 
dainef as she ha(hsaid, in every habit, thoug ht, and attitude of her 
life ? Perhaps not ; probably not, he knew ; yet she alone would 
have had power to make a melody out of the discords of his desires 
and his •discontent ; she alone seemed to him to fill the^vacant^ 
places, to smile across the solitary room, to have loft the lingering 
perfume of her presence there, as the orange flowers left their 
fragrance in the cabinet in which they were laid for a moment. 

Otho Othmar was one of the richest men in Europe *, he was 
often disposed to regret it, as man\ persons regret tlint to which 
they Lave been born. He did not think it a thing to be vain of; 
he was even occasionally asliamed of it. It seemed to him that 
when you were so much richer than most of your fellows you 
were required to be very much better than they; and it is not 
always agreeable, nor often easy, to be so. When he signed 
* Othmar ’ it was as when an emperor signs his name, and with a 
stroke of the pejji he could give away millions with as much ease 
as lesser mortals caif scatter pence. This facility was no pleasure 
to him. Though he was well aware that riches are the one ruling 
power of the modern world, and comprise in themselves the wish- 
ing cap and the magician’s wand, Excalibur and Holy Grail, he 
did not greatly prize his possession of them ; perhaps because they 
had been always before him and about him in profusion from his 
birth. 

The Othmar fortune had been steadily growing for a century 
and a half. At the commencement Marc Othmar, a Croat, native 
of Agram, had been a poor man enough — a horse dealer, some 
said a hors6 stealer — what precisely never was known. Agram is 
not a very greatly frequented fiace, and records get easily mil- 
dewed and dim in it. Whether he began life as pedlar, or peasant, 
or, as some affirmed, as a robber of wild colts, Marc Othmar at 
forty years old was a money-lender, commission agent, and hanker, 
and at sixty had become a millionaire, known of far beyond 
fhoatia, and had laid the foundations of one of the great financial 
houses of Eastern Europe. 

His son quadrupled his possessions and extended his operations 
Westward and ntu'thward. His grandson fell upon the hard times 
of the Napoleonic wars as on a bed of roses; and from the mis- 
fortunes ot Austria and Prussia, and the necessities of Pitt’s 
England, made gold as rapidly as though he had had the philo- 
sopher’s stone in a cruciole. He grew into a very colossus of 
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ricbes, and bi* bouses did their business in Vienna, Paris, London, 
and FranklbH. lie married the daughter of a French duke, and 
made his central house of business in Paris. 

His eldest son Stefan, who inherited all his astuteness,, suc- 
ceeded him in due pourse in the direction of aiiairs, ably seconded 
by his brother Friederich, and in his turn married the daughter of 
an English nobleman, by whom he had one son, Gtho, who was 
chiefly educated in blngland, and who had little or nothing of the 
Othmar type in feature or in character. * 

He was a boy of Infinite promise, and of no ordinary mind, 
but, despite his personal and intellectual gifts, he was a bitter dis- 
^ appoin^nieiit to his father ; and the indifference, which lit times 
deepened into contempt, with which the lad reviewed the origin 
and the employment of tbe fortunes of his house seemed to him 
nothing short of blasplieiuy. Stefan Othmar himself was a man 
of excessive arrogance, but it was a bounjeok arrogance, proud of 
its own sources and dominion, and ca]‘able of infinite self-abase- 
ment in the pursuit of self-interest. That his bo^ should revolt 
ajsfamst his descent and despise the future heffire him was a fact so 
hideous and so amazing in his sight that, had he not known his 
dead wife to have been the purest and coldest of women, he 
would almost have doubted that his own blood ran in the veins of 
his degenerate heir. 

As Otho gi*ew towards manhood the distancf between them 
widened moi’e and more. That a fastidious l?iie gentleman, a fan- 
tastic and futile dreamer, a mere visionary and dilettante, should 
be the outcome of a hundred and fifty years of financial success 
and ambition seemed to Count Stefan so frightful a mockery of 
fortune, that he cursed hiaovm folly in having wedded a patrician, 
instead of some woman of a common but ambitious stock who 
would have given him successors content, and solely content, with 
the superb position of princes of finance, and capable of doubling 
and quadrupling those many millions which were his own ecstasy. 
The very virtues of his son alarmed him as hardly any vices 
would have done. The youth was so delicate of mind*and taste, 
so devout and chaste of habit, socneditative and so solitary by 
choice, that his father grew alarmed lest he should actually do 
wdiut he nt times threatened, and consecrate himself to the Catho- 
lic priesthood. lie took a violent remedy. 

He went to one of +he most seductive and most venal women 
of the day, and said to her, * Win this boy from his dreams or he 
will become a monk.’ 

She undertook the mission, and succeeded in it. She destroyed 
all that was spiritual and innoi’ent in him with the merciless 
witchery of the courtesan, which is like the tide of burning lava : 
no grass will spring where the scoria has spread. lie awoke ia 
her arms without a faith. He never again dreamed of the re- 
ligious life. She earned well the estate in Franche-Comt4 and 
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ttoe larpfe sum -jn rouleaux which his father settled on her ; but 
nothing in after-life could ever give him back those heavenward 
aspirations, that purity of soul, which she had swept away as with 
a wave of lire. Like the young Reichstadt before him, he had 
wasted all the splendour and innocence of a^ first passion on a 
wanton who had oetrayed him for gold. The first passion of a 
boy colours all his future ; the bitter-sweet flavour of this re- 
mained with him through all his later years. Love without it 
was tasteless ; lore with it was worthless. He said once to his 
father : ‘ You had better have killed me tfian have given me to 
Sara Vernon.’ 

t * Whp passes by the gates of disillusion has died twic(w^ IJi^ 
father had pushed him with a hard hand through those gates, 
believing tha.t they led to the path of self-knowledge and of empire 
over men. Stefan Otbmar had not wanted a poet, a scholar, a 
philanthropist, or a priest for his successor ; he had wanted a cold- 
hearted, clear-headed, unscrupulous, unyielding tinancier to hold, 
and even to increase, the mighty powers and possessions of which 
the name of Otbmar was a symbol to tlie world. 

But the crime he had committed did not obtain for him what 
he desired. The merciless cynicism with which he had destroyed 
the faith and the purity of bis son did not insure its object. The 
youth remained as aloof in mind from the traditions of his house, 
and as disdainful in spirit of them, as he had bt^en before. He con- 
sented, indeed, w^th d^oathy, to put his signature to the deeds which 
made him one of the chiefs of the house, but that was all which 
Stefan Otbmar gained by his sons immeasurable loss. Some four 
years later, when Otho was two-and-twenty years of age, Stefan 
Othmar died suddenly on the steps of his great hotel in tlie Boule- 
vard St.-Germain, as he was ascending them after an audience at 
the Tuileries, in which he had been the master of the situation, and 
Napoleon Trois the suppliant. He died of fulminant apoplexy, 
without an instant’s warning ; hut his afiairs were left in tbe most 
perfect order. His brother Fritz remained, who had been his alter 
ego all his life, and nothing was altered in the House of Othmar, of 
which his son became supreme Eiaster. 

Tbe young man received the news far away in tbe forest recesses 
of Lahore, at the court of an Indian prince, where he was being 
feasted with royal honours in the cour.se of his travels over the 
world. There had been no 8}Tnpathy between his father and him- 
self ; their temperaments had been as opposite as the poles ; little 
sentiment of personal affection mingled with his sudden conscious- 
ness that he was absolute lord of his own deatiriies. His first im- 
pulse was to use the power into which he had entered to destroy, 
at a blow, all that his forefathers had been a century and a half in 
building up for him. Ht is a mass of corruption ; it shall perish/ 
he said to himself, with the ruthless integrity, the unsparing fana- 
tieiam, of a generous and high-souled youth. But when he returned 
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to England and came face to face with all his responsibilities and 
powers, he found that which he had though so easy was cuiite im- 
possible to accomplish as he desired to accomplish it. Ilis first 
impulse was to throw the whole into liquidation and efface the 
House of Othmar from financial existence for ever. But to do so was 
but a dream ; the financial world would not have released him from 
his obligations ; his only living relative, bis father’s brother and 
partner, Baron Friederich Othmar, stoutly refused to suffer that to 
be done which would, in his sight, have been a greater crime than 
many murders. ® 

Against his desires and against his conscience, he had, on reach- 
•'^ing hisr^ajority, been half-persuaded, half-coerced, by hisffather to 
associate himself in legal form with the house. The act had been 
one of filial sacrifice, and it hung like a wallet of stones about his 
neck. He found that his power had its limits; that he could no 
more disengage himself from all the operations and engagements 
of his firm than a young king can emancipate himself from the 
trammels of court and constitution. He had a right to ruin him- 
Relf, but he liad no right to ruin all those whose fortunes were 
interwoven with the enterprises of his predecessors. Irritated and 
disappointed he resigned himself to the inevitable, and remained 
the ‘ master of milliards,’ with as much regret as the young Francis 
Joseph acceptfid the diadem of Austria. The cloth of gold in which 
they, his forefathers, had wrapped him remained upon him, and 
sometimes he thought it a very shirt of Nes<ife. ‘ 

Sometimes he was almost tempted to take the vow of poverty 
for the sake of getting rid of it, but he was restrained by two 
recollections — one that he had no spiritual faith, the other that 
mankind in general would have voted him insane. A profound 
melancholy, without any definite or special cause, grew upon him ; 
he felt the sense of an immense responsibility, which he saw no 
manner of using with proportionate usefulness. The sophism that 
duties unsought may be disregarded did not satisfy his conscience, 
whilst his knowledge of the world told him that to do harm is as 
easy as to kiss your hand, whilst to efiect any great godd is as hard 
;a8 to move the mountains from their bases. Public charity only 
‘fills the pockets of greedy sjieculators ; private charity too often 
raises up a festering mass of imposture. The rich man goes through 
the world as a sheep through biiars in spring time. If he be a 
perfect egotist, lie is happy enough ; if he have thought and feeling, 
he is depressed by the universal greed around him, and by the 
abeolute impotence of all religions to bridle it. 

Otho Othmar remained always sensible of a bitter irritation and 
degradation whenever he recalled the sources of the wealth he en- 
joyed : the ruin of prosiierous countries, the wholesale slaughter of 
wars, the distress or disgrace of ancient nobilities, the impoverish- 
ment of nations. True, there was another side to the throne of 
Plutus, on which his fathers had seated themselves; by their means, 
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no doubt, enterprises had been carried out for which humauity, on 
the whole, was materially, if not spiritually, the better. Canals, 
deserts, mines, cities, colonies, ocean-ways, had felt the vivifying 
pov^rs of the gi’eat Othmar loans ; but the evil appeared to him 
far to out-balance the good, and all the wealth seemed to him 
tainted. He had considerable pride, in a shape with which men 
would not have sympathised. He fancied that the inherited nobil- 
ity of his French and English blood was always at war with the 
blood of the Groat bankers by whom he had been begotten. Though 
his position was one which almost all the Vorld envied, it was one 
which galled himself. Titles had been offered him, but he had 
contemptuously rejected them. He was Othmar; the nane spoW 
to all the ears of Europe; he did not consider that the story it told 
could be either changed or buried by smothering it underneath the 
blaze of some princesliip or dukedom. He did not even call him- 
self, as others called him, Count Othmar, and he put neither coro- 
net or escutcheon on his carriages, his plate, or his writing-paper. 
He was far too proud to be proud in that way. 

Illustrious alliances had been proposed to him, but he had 
rejected all ; the world expected him to marry greatly, but he re- 
mained the hope and the despair of all the European nobilities, who 
would have willingly accorded him any one of their fair virgins. 
Their eagerness had early given him a cynical disdain for the 
aristocracies to^which his tastes attracted him ; he had no less a 
disdain for the financial order to which tradition allied him. On 
the whole, although he had never had any special sorrow, he was 
scarcely a happy man, though the wh(de world was ready to gratify 
and amuse him. He had been always able to indulge his fancies to 
the uttermost, hut all the venal beauty which affected adoration 
for him left his heart cold. 

Though gentle in maimer and chary of speech, he could on 
provocation say caustic truths which cut like surgeons’ knives. In 
general, howewer, he was indulgent to follies which he did not 
share. He lived always a little apart from the world in which he 
was so conspicuous a figure, and he judged it with good nature 
rather than with sympathy. • 

Occasionally, as ISadine Napraxine had said, il voynit en jaiine.) 
the bitterness of spirit which comes over all who see themselves 
sought for what they possess passed over him also, but its pessimism 
never lasted long. That human nature was trivial but not evil 
I was, on the whole, the result of his experiences. 

By one of the odd caprices in which destiny delights, a lettered 
•ase would have been the utmost he would have cared to command. 
The incessant demands which a great fortune always brings upon 
its possessor were to him irksome ; wherever he went mankind 
pursued him hat in hand and hand outstretched. He could arrive 
nowhere without petitions and invitations raining in on him ; ob- 
scurity was not to be enjoyed even in Mongolia, where the Foreign 
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Ministers at the Chines© Court and the Celestial Emperor himself 
sent mounted messengers after him to see that he came to no harm. 
The interest everywhere excited by his arrival or by his actions 
irritated him perpetually ; the impossibility of securing privacy, 
to him formed tne gravest of annoyances. His intoleradoe of 
publicity made him almost detest the whole human race which 
combined to refuse it to him. To be compelled to live in a glass- 
house appeared to him to destroy the very first requisite for life’s 
enjoyment. He concealed this sensitiveness uncier a chilliness of 
manner which did inji stice to the real warmth of his sympathies 
There was much that was at once attractive and irritating to women 
jn this young man whose fortunes were so immense and ^ower so 
extended, who yet passed through the world with so unaffected an 
indifference to his own advantages in it, and who had the melan- 
choly and romantic features of a Buy Bias or of a RoUa. With 
men, his perfect simplicity of expression, his impretentious courage, 
and his unfailing generosity, commanded respect, whilst his position 
©xcitod their envy ; but while he compelled their esteem, he did 
not, as a rule, possess their attachment. ^ If we are in a position 
to serve men greatly, we shall never be greatly loved by them,’ 
said Melville to him once ; ‘ we shall make too many ingrates, even 
though we do our best not to make one. Men, as a rule, love most 
what they can afford a little to despise, and have no cause whatever 
>to envy. Do you remember when the anarchists of ’48 came to 
old Rothschild at Ferrieres and demanded his fortdne for the people 
of France, and he very quietly took up his pen and made aloud his 
calculation that his fortune divided thus would give everyone just 
four francs and a half each P W'ell, the fault of the very rich man 
to the world is always Rothschild’s to the anarchists ; everyone 
expects he can bestov^ on each of them ten millions, whilst he can 
only really give four francs and a half. The calculation may be as 
clear as day, but the fact is one never forgiven.’ 

Othmar understood that very well with his reason, but he was 
not reconciled to it in his heart ; he would have desired something 
different. The immense hotel which his father had built, with its 
ceilings painted by Ingres and D^laroche, its gardens sloping to 
the Seine, its genuine treasures of art, its double staircase, its cour 
d'honneurj its stables built on the model of Chantilly, was no better 
than a bam to him ; he detested it with a sort of petulance ; he 
never willingly resided in it. Its network of communication with 
the banks and the bureaux, laid with all the facilities which modern 
science could invent, hod no interest for him. He did not feel the 
slightest emotion about any public event that could possibly 
happen, whether wars and rumours of wars, or the betting of a 
race-coutse. He had none of those tastes which may make a rich 
man popular for a season and ruined in a twelvemonth. To his 
mistresses he was invariably generous, but these extravagances 
scarcely made more impression on his vast fortune than a few 
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pailsfuU taken from the sea make diminution in its volume. His 
greatest pleasure, on which he spent his money most largely, was 
music. Wherever he was he gathered great singers and musicians 
around him. She had likened him to Ludwig of Bavaria. His 
capfices were not quite so eccentric, but his preference was almost 
as ungrudgingly indulged. He had studied mfisic theoretically and 
profoundly, though he had never touched jiny instrument and had 
never written a bar. It was one of those tastes which to his father 
had appeared an absolute insanity. He also spent much upon his 
libraries and his horses, as the Princess Nlpraxinehad said to him. 
But since he was not a bibliophile, and did not care for rare editions, 
and nc^er raced or made wagers, his expenditure even l^re 
moderate as compared with his powers. From the time of his 
early and bitter passion for Sara Vernon he had avoided those 
* famous sorceresses who can beggar Croesus and discrown Caesar ; 
they recalled too vividly to him the intense suflering of his boyhood, 
when he had found himself betrayed by what he adored. To the 
few women whom he had ever notic(i he had been invariably 
generous even to excess, with a generosity that strove to make 
amends for the scorn he had for them ; hut he had had none of 
those long-enduring liaisons which cling like the octopus and drain 
like the vampire. The knowledge that so many women would 
have drunk the dregs of infamy at his word for the sake of his 
gold, held him aloof from them ; he was conscious that they pur- 
sued him as tll^ s\ford-fish pursues the fish entangled in a seine. 
There was no Venusburg which would not have let him enter into 
its enchantment with his golden key ; and this untempted Tann- 
hauser turned away indiilerent. All the rest which attracted other 
men — gambling.feasting, drinking, racing, living together in feverish 
crowds — appeared to him ridiculous and tiresome. All the popular 
vices of men of his rank seemed to him dull and vulgar, trivial and 
stupid ; the life of the mmcadiny of the masher, seemed to him, on 
the whole, more stupid than the Tartar’s. There was a certain 
similarity between him and Nadine Napraxine. The world appeared 
‘ to them both very narrow and its resources few. 

For her the result of this ifopression took the shape of disdain; 

< in him of regret. 

In her it was a thirst of the mind, in him it was a hunger of 
the heart, which led them to think that the land around them was 
' barren. 

His friends called him jestingly as Chateaubriand was called, 

grand ennuySy but it was precisely his vague discontent with 
the puerilities and the vulgarities of existence which made his 
affinity to Nadine Napraxine. She had much the same contempt 
for all those who surrounded her, and who made so much of all 
their little ambitions, who crowned themselves with straw and 
thou^lit they reigned, who set their souls on a winning horse, a 
political measure, a policy, a project, or a coup d'^Haty whilst the 
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horse was to her teste as much worth wasting thought on as the 
statesmanship. 

If he had heard of his own total ruin he would have put^ a 
Horace in his pocket and walked out of the great bronze Kepais- 
sance gates of his palace with a serenity which would have^ had 
in it nothing either strained or affected. He was no ascetic or 
philosopher, but his great fortunes bored him, and their origin 
annoyed him. Hie temperament would probably have led to 
higher ambitions if he Jiad not been born to so touch mssession 
that ambition had no scope. He was wont to cite as the wisest 
man the world had Iraown the gay physician of the Fronde epoch, 
Trui Palin, who sat throughout that troublous time, peaceful and 
amused, beneath his own cheri’y-trees. But fate had seated him, 
himself, beneath the gold pagoda-tree, and the tree seemed to him 
a sterile one ; it had neither fragrance nor shade, yet a million 
eager hands were always trying to pluck from it, and for him who 
eat under it there was no quiet. Some one was always wanting 
him to shake down the fruit into their hands. 

He had had one great misfortune: he had known satiety 
almost before he had known enjoyment ; and men were so bent 
upon making use of him that they did not take time to attach 
him to them before they disgusted him. The world in general did 
not like him much ; it followed him endlessly, but it thought his 
reserve arrogance, his simplicity of taste aflixjtation, and his dis- 
like to display avarice. It did not comprehend in the least the 
simple truth that 0th mar would have shaken his gold off him 
if ha could have done so like so much mud. In the Croat 
character there are both romance and religion ; he had more of 
the Croat than the Fnglish temper in him ; but, like most men of 
his time, ho had no belief at all, though it was a sorrow to him, 
*not a boast; and the romance of his impulses had been early 
chilled and silenced by the venal passions offered to his boyhood 
for sake of his wealth. He learned too early that there is scarcely 
anything which may not he bought. It is a knowledge which 
hardens the scltish, but saddens the generous, nature. The irre- 
sistible conviction that money is afier all the one great power of 
the world is not an exhilarating or a consoling fact for thoughtful 
or visionary minds. 

He knew very well that he might have been the most vicious 
brute, the most brutal tyrant, the most merciless of men, and 
manMnd would have seiwed, hdlowed, and flattered him none the 
less ; he could have purchased immunity for most crimes, condona- 
tion for most iniquities. So long as he had remained master of 
his fortune and of his possessions, he knew that men would have 
sought him none the less eagerly though he had had the vices of 
a Heliogabalus ; and that women would have given themselves to 
him none the less willingly though he had be^ as hideous as the 
Veiled Prophet It did not make him cynical ; but it made him 
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Indifferent, and it moved him at times to a vapfue sadness. It 
seemed scarcely worth while for his forefathers to have raised that 
mountain of gold, only that from its summit he might see the 
nakedness of the world of men. 


CHAPTER VII. 

• 

At eight o’clock on the following night Othmar walked across his 
gardens, under a starlit sky, towards the adjacent grounds of 
Millo. ‘A few roods of plantation parted his from tlieirs^ in tiff 
boundary fence there was a small gate, of which his major-domo 
had reminded him that a key existed. The night was young, but 
the stars already were many, and a slender moon had risen in the 
deep serene blue of the heavens. Though it was midwinter, the 
air was sweet with the smell of orange orchards in flower, and of 
the aromatic pine-woods of his own enclosures. 

* Will she be there ? ’ he thought a hundred times. 

He had kept away from her all the day, had busied himself 
with his sailors, with his steward, with the condition of the place ; 
but he longed to see that smile which even in its malice was 
sweeter to him than all the kindness of others, to hear again that 
voice which njusic to his ear, even in its chill, indiflerent 
mockeries. 

He had an intuitive belief, which had been shaken but not 
destroyed by his own failure, that in her nature there were depths 
to be reached, passions to be awakened, though a bland and cruel 
indiflerence at present veiled them. He had been ruthlessly 
betrayed by her coquetry, profoundly wounded by her coldness, but 
he believed in her still — even still believed in himself as the man 
whom ultimately she would love. He had returned to Europe with 
the resolution never to be in her presence except when the hazards 
of society should bring them perforce in the same atmosphere, but at 
the first charm of her regard he had forgotten all his resolves, 
lost all his wisdom. Life oniy seemed worth living if he could 
hear that one voice, so sweet in its modulations, so chilly in its 
perfect harmony. It was, perhaps, because he was one of the few 
men who could gratify all wishes, caprices, and ambitions as fast 
as such arose, that this one thing wholly denied to him, wholly 
inaccessible, had such force of attraction for him. Yet he was 
bitterly angered against himself for his own submission. She was 
but a supreme coquette, a woman pHi'iv du mondej despite all her 
charm ; but she could make her careless little nod, or a half- 
ironical smile, more prized from her than the utmost tender- 
ness of other women ever was. There was about her that air aa 
of one so wholly indifferent to all the vulgarities which others 
esteem triumphs that when she ever deigned to notice that a man 
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existed; lie was more flattered than by the fondest concessions ot 
his most ardent adorers. She had been assailed by all the powers 
and vanities of passion, but she had always given it at most that 
cool little smile — sometimes the smile had been compassioiwte, 
more often it had b^en cruel. Women had succumbed to him as 
full-blown roses fall before the touch of a careless hand ; for this 
reason the chillness of Nadine Napraxine, which seemed chastity, 
had had so strong an attraction for him that for awhile it had 
seemed to him sweeter ^o wait upon its caprices‘than to obtain 
^ fuller response from them. But no man tarries long at this stage 
^ his aftections, and the time had come when he had grown im- 
patient Irf a pursuit without end, of an allegiance without'^recom- 

E ense. It was like an empty cup of exquisite form and transparent 
eauty, for ever without wine in it; to the connoisseur the gem is 
perfect thus, hut to those athirst it brings little delight. 

The unshuttered windows of Millo were glistening with light, 
which shone through the thickets of rose-laurel and bay as he 
approached the house, and a flood of light was poured out shining 
on the stone 072, carpeted and screened closely by rose-coloured 
awnings from the air of night. After a year and a half spent on 
tropic seas and in desert lands, the return to society has always a 
half-sweet, half-hitter, flavour. Was it worth while, he thought, 
to leave all the routine and tedium and emptiness of the world 
only to drift hack again into its formalities ancj folkes ? 

He had, however, no choice left in the mptter, for the servants 
in the antechamber were bowing low to lum and taking his furred 
coat from him, and in another moment the Duchesso de Vannes 
was welcoming him with all the genuine pleasure which a hostess 
feels in having the first visit from a person long absent, and high 
enough in the world’s favour to make his return to the world an 
event of social interest and of public importance. 

Aurore de Vannes, called Cri-(M by her friends, was a very 
pretty woman, as much and as delicately painted as the fan she 
carried ; slio wore a marvellous costume of cream-coloured velvet 
blent with japonica-coloured satin, and bad japoni(‘as in her hair 
and at her bosom ; she wore also sohie very fine rubies. 

When he entered the drawing-rooms of Millo there were a 
dozen persons assembled there, most of whom he knew, hut 
amongst them was not the Princess Napraxine. There was lament- 
ation for her absence, but no surprise at it, because her caprices 
were so well known. 

As he entered a little note had entered behind him ; when 
Bladame de Vannes had said all her pretty greetings to him she 
glanced at it. 

* ** Ddsolde — migraine — temps detestable,” ^ she murmured, as 
slie ran her eyes over it. * Of course 1 ’ she said, aloud, ‘ that is 
always Nadine's way — she does it on purpose. She loves to dis- 
appoint people. She was out riding this afternoon ; I saw her in 
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the distance with Boris Seliedoff. She treated the Empress in 
that fashion last winter at Petersburg, and when the Dames dn 
Palais told her that the Tsarina was so displeased that she would 
exclude her from Court, Nadine said to them quite simply; 

Trop de bontd I Je m’habitue si mal h ces cjrvdes-1^.” ’ 

^ And has she been excluded ? ^ asked one of the guests. 

* Ouf 1 ^ cried the Duchesse de Vannes, ‘ I see you do not know 
her. No empress in the world would dare to exclude her. Imagine 
how she would lavenge herself I Courts (jannot afford to be brave 
nowadays.^ 

Othmar heard every syllable she said as he conversed with de 
Vanned a tall man of some eight-and-thirty jrears old, wil^ a lodfe 
of extreme distinction and of as supreme fatigue. ^ Who is Boris 
Seliedoff? ^ he thought, with the restless jealousy of an unsatisfied 
passion. He regretted his tent in Tartary : the elegant rooms, 
the perfumed air, the pretty women, the low buzz of conversation, 
the little breaks of laughter, the artificiality, the monotony of the 
whole thing, wearied him already. 

The dinner was gay and even brilliant ; to him alone it seemed 
tedious. Why had she not come ? he thought, and that disap- 
pointment alone occupied him. He was angered that she should 
nave so much power to make la pluie et le beau temps of his time 
and of his moods. 

* Is Othman^ur^d by Central Asia P ^ said one of the guests to 
the Duchesse de Vannes who looked across the table at him, and 
answered, ^ I should say not. He would hardly be within five 
leagues of La Jacquemerille if he were so. Besides, Nadine has a 
power of making herself remembered which I have seen in no one 
else. It is because she remembers nothing herself. The law of 
contrasts is the law of affinity.^ 

* Madame Napraxino is the only woman in whom virtue does 
not look ridiculous,^ said an old gentleman to his neighbour, over- 
hearing her name. * But then, true, this is because it is not virtue 
at all, but something much more disdainful and unapproachable. 
Have you seen a peacock ravage a flower-garden P lie does not 
care for any one of the flowefs, but all the same the carnations 
and roses and geraniums fall in showers as he goes, strewing them 
right and left, and drawing his plumes carelessly over the waste 
he has made behind him. Her lovers are no more to Madiime 
Napraxine than the flowers to the peacock ; but the result is the 
same.’ 

* Is that a quality you would rank very highly P ’ asked the 
person next him. 

* That depends on your standard,^ he answered. * It is a power 
which is to her just what plumage is to the peacock — something 
quite beyond imitation, and royal in its disdainful beauty. I did 
not think men were ever hopelessly in love in this century, but 
with her I perceive that they are so/ 
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‘ Othmar ^ l)egan the other. 

‘ Othmar ? ^ repeated the old diplomat, * Othmar remindfi ma 
of a man I once knew, who was a collector of miniatures ; the col« 
lection has been dispersed now by unworthy heirs, but spme 
twenty years ago it was a marvel oi completeness. Every admir- 
able miniaturist wh(fin the world has possessed was represented in 
it by his finest examples. It had taken him thirty-five years and 
more millions to make it what it was. Anyone else would have 
thought it perfect. He did not, because be had not an example 
amongst it of Karl Ilifih. You may never have heard of Karl 
Iluth ; I never had. lie was a German miniaturist of the six- 
tL’anth •Cientury ; he dwelt at Dauneiiberg, a small place 'on the 
Elbe. There is nothing of him in any museum, and there was 
supposed to be nothing of him anywhere but his tradition. For 
thirty-five years my friend hunted North and South Germany for 
a Karl Hiith. At length, such w^as his perseverance that he did 
find an undeniable Karl Iluth, in the family of a tradesman at 
Grieirenhagen, in a little portrait of a woman, on ivory, the size of 
a walnut, and signed and dated. His joy was immense ; but, 
alas I it was of short duration. The burgomaster wlio owned it 
would not part with it. ]\Iy friend olVered sums untold for this 
three incdies ol' ivory, would liiive sold Lis estates to purchase it, 
stopped at nothing in his frantic oilers; but the burgomaster was 
rich, too, and indexible ; he would not sell^ tli^ Karl Huth. 
There was some fable in his family about it. iwo obstinacies met 
with a shock like the foreheails of two elephants in combat ; of 
course the I’enton obstinacy beat the Gauls. The Karl Iluth re- 
mained in the burgomaster’s possession, and my friend had such 
an excess of rage and despair that it brought on gout and killed 
him in an inn in that obscure Pomeranian town — all because with 
three thousand five hundred famous miniatures he failed to ac- 
quire one obscure example. Now Madame Napraxine is certainly 
i not obscure, nevertheless she is the Karl Iluth of Othmar. He is 
one of those men who can command and enjoy everything ; there- 
fore, of course, he has set bis heart on the only woman, probably, 
in Europe who will not smile on him. All his grand collection 
became worthless to mv poor friend when once he failed to include 
in it that single Karl ituth.’ 

Othmar, meanwhile, unconscious that they talked of him, even 
unconscious that his passion for his friend’s wife had been ever 
suspixited by his world, found the dinner tedious, and was not 
distracted by his neighbours, both of whom were lovely women. 

When they returned to the salons at the further end of the 
great central drawing-room, which was all white and silver, with 
satin panels embroidered with silver thread, and doors made of 
mirrors painted with ^oups of flowers, there was seated all alone 
at one oi the little taoles a very young girl, who wore a plain 
white gown, with a plain black sash tied around her waist, 
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f enfant^ and a black ribbon holding up the thick masReti of her 
fair hair. 

' That is Oendrillon/ thought Othmar, moved to a vague interest 
as he recalled the story which Melville had told ; and he looked 
on lifer more attentively. ^ 

As she rose at the entrance of the Duchesse he saw that she was 
very tall for her age ; the slim, straight, unornamented frock be- 
came her: she had neither awkwardness nor self-consciousness, 
neither much timidity nor any self-assertion. There was a look 
about her of spirited but restrained life which was pathetic, the 
look of any high-couraged young animal which is too early and 
too rudfly tamed. • ** 

* Poor child ! ’ thought Othmar in an involuntary pity, as he 
saw the Duchesse go up to her, tap her carelessly on the shoulder 
with a fan, present her to another lady and with that other lady 
turn away indifferently after a few words. The girl curtsied low 
with perfect grace, and resumed her seat ; she appeared used to he 
forgotten. She sat quite still, neither embarrassed by neglect or 
solicitous of attention. She might have been a statue but for her 
half-veiled eyes, of a luminous golden brown shaded by long black 
lashes, and her mouth like a rose, which had made him call her a 
Greuze picture as she had passed him in the boat. She had looked 
much happier in the boat than she looked now in the drawing-room. 

Othmar wal^hed her a little while. No one approached her : 
the men present did\ot care for imjdnues ; the women, it is needless 
to say, cared still less. The Duchesse did not think it necessary 
to trouble herself about a child who was still in a convent and 
would soon he in one for the rest of her days. She was not averse 
to such an evidence of her own charity as her young cousin pre- 
sented sitting there, carefully dressed, admirably educated, in living 
testimony of the benevolence of Aurore de Vannes ; but there was 
no need for more than the tap with the fan and the good-natured 
indifferent Comment va-t-on ce soir, petite ? 

Othmar waited some ten or twelve minutes, then approached 
his hostess. 

^ Duchesse, will you do med-he honour to present me to Mdlle, 
de Valogne ? ^ 

She stared at him in astonishment. 

^Certainly — yes; why notP But how did you know her 
name ? And she is only a child at Sacr6 Coeur.' 

* Melville told me her sad little story and of all your amiability 
towards her. Surely she wdll soon be a very beautiful woman P ’ 

* Elle n^est pas malf said the Duebesae, somewhat irritably. 

‘ Melville is always romancing, you know ; there is nothing to be 
romantic about ; she is destined to the religious life ; it was her 
pandmother’s wish, and is her own. As for presenting you^ to 
ner, she is only a child ; it would not be well to make her think 
herself in the world. If you would excuse me ^ 
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‘ Pray jjresent me, Duchesse,^ he persisted. * I assure you I do 
not eat children ; and if she he doomed to take the veil so soon, 
the world will lose her anyhow. But will you have the heart to 
cut off all that hair ? ^ 

‘ You will alway have your own way / said Madame de Y annes, 
who knew very well that he did not have it where most he cared ; 
then she took him across to where her young cousin sat, and said, 
* Yseulte, Count Othmar wishes to know you ; ];Le is a friend of 
Monsignore Melville’s.’ i 

The girl made him the same grand curtsey which she had made 
hc/ore,^nly a little less low than she had given to the lady. Then 
she seated herself once more, and waited for him to speak 'first, as 
we wait for a royal person to do so. 

lie spoke to her of Melville, divining that the way to her con- 
fidence would be through his regard for the early period of her 
childhood. She listened with pleasure to his praises of her grand- 
mother’s friend, and answered him in few syllables ; but the re- 
straint seemed to him the result neither of timidity nor of want of 
intelligence, but of the reserve which had been imposed upon her 
alike at her convent and here at Millo, where no one heeded her 
unless the Due threw her a good-natured glance, or the Duchesse 
a petulant word of censure. It was easy to see that on a nature 
formed for light and laughter, the sense of being unneeded and un- 
desired in the home of others had early cast a.hadf,vvs too deep for 
childhood. 

* How very handsome she is I ’ he thought, as he spoke of 
Melville and ids many noble works. Close to her he could see 
the exceeding regularity of her features, the splendour of her eyes, 
the purity of her complexion, which was not the narcissus white- 
ness of Nadine Napraxinc, hut that chi’dl’die fhiiness under which 
the colour mantles at any passing thought, or any ellbrt or exercise. 
Her form, too, had all the slenderness and indecision of youth, but 
it had also the certainty of a magnificent womanhood. Her low 
dress showed her white shoulders, her quickly-breathing childlike 
breast, her beautiful throat. 

* All to be wasted in a cloister f* he thought, with repugnance. 
It seemed a sin against nature’s finest work, youth’s most gracious 
grace. To be sixteen years old, and to have a face as fair as a 
flower, and to he the last of a great race, and yet to be doomed to 
be joyless, loverless, childless, from birth unto death, because a 
little gold and silver were lacking to her I To the master of 
millions it seemed the cruelost irony of fate that he had ever en- 
countered. Why should the ahsui*d codes and prejudices of the 
world make him powerless to give this unhappy child out of his 
abundance Hxe little which she would need to take her place amidst 
those common human joys which the poorest can attain, but which 
the selfishness of man and the customs of society forbade to her, 
merely because she had been nobly bom P He was thinking of 
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her fate all tlie while that he talked to her of IMelville ; he was 
thinking of that supple slender form disguised under the nun’s 
heavy garb, of that abundant hair shorn and falling to the stone 
flooi^ Could those gay, good-natured, idle, spendthrift people who 
condemned her so hghtly to such a sacrifice, ijot surrender one of 
their luxuries, one of their follies to save her ? 

Then he pictured to himself, with a smile at his own whiraaical 
conceit, the tailors’ bills of Madame de Vannes curtailed, her 
caprices sacrificSd, her equipages diminisl^d, her parties de chasse 
discontinued, her superfluous jewels sold, to furnish with the result 
attained a dower to her portionless cousin I These good people 
called themselves Christians ; nevertheless, such generosit^Vomd 
have seemed to them as impossible as to go out on to the boulevards 
in the goatskin of John the Baptist. Would tliere ever be a 
religion that should influence the lives of its professors P Christi- 
anity had had its own way for nigh two thousand years, and had 
scarcely left a mark on the world so far as practical renunciation 
went. 

While he mused thus, he talked lightly and kindly to the girl, 
but he met with little response. The convent education had 
taught her silence;, and she thought he had only come to her side 
because he had pitied her solitude ; that thought made her shy and 
proud. With all his good-will, he failed to make much way into 
tier friendship, -^r ^ elicit much more than monosyllabic replies, 
and be would have felt his benevolence wearisome had it not been 
that there was so much true loveliness in her features and in her 
form that he was not glad of bis release when she was called by 
the Duchesse to the piano. 

^ Could you make anything of YseulteP’ said the Due de 
Vannes to him. ^ She is the true mginue of the novelist and 
dramatist ; she knows nothing hej^ond the four walls of the con- 
vent. It is a type fast disappi'aring, even with us, under the 
influence of American women and English romances. I am not 
sure that it is not to be regretted j it is something, at least, to have 
a girlhood like a white rose.’ 

‘But you are going to set ■the rose to wither before the sanc- 
tua^ of Marie P ’ said Othmar, still moved by his one idea. 

The Due shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Oh, that is my wife’s aflair. Myself, I think it is a pity. 
The child will he a magnifleent woman ; but then, you see, she 
has no dower. Where can she go except to the cloisters? Listen I 
she sings well.’ • 

She was singing then, and her voice rose with singular rich- 
ness, like the notes of a nightingale smiting the silence of a golden 
aouthem noon. The quality of her voice was pure and strong, 
with a sound in it as of unshed tears, of restrained, and perhaps 
unconscious, emotion. 

‘ And she will only sing the Laus Deo and tlie Kyrie Eleieon^ 
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thought Othmar, * and no one will hear her except a few scores 
of sad-hearted, stupid women, who will succeed in making her as 
sad-hearted and as stupid as themselves 1 ’ 

What she rendered was the sweetest of all the simple Noelg 
written by Roumanille, the song of the blind child who begs her 
mother to take her*\o see the Enfant J4sus in the church, and to 
whom the mother long replies, in chiding and hardness of heart : 
* What use, since thou canst not see ? ’ Saint-Saens had set the 
naive and pathetic words to music which was penetrated with 
that esprit provcriqal which has in it ' les pleurs du peuple et les 
fleurs du print emps ; ’ and the voice of the girl was pure, tendeif 
a®d soi^mn, in unison with what she treated. 

* Je sais qu’aii tom})eau seiil fmit ma voie obscure ; 

Je sais on cor 

Quo je ne verrai p/is, divine crdature, 

Ta face d’or. 

*Mais qu’est-il besoin d’yeux pour adorer et croire ? 

Si nies j^eux sont 

A te voir impuissants, mea mains, 6 Dieu de gloirc, 

Te touclieroiit ! ’ 

L’aveuglc h, ses gcnoux pi cure si fort, et prio 
Sur un tel ton, 

D’un air si dcoliiraiit, quo lu mbre attendrie 
N’a plus dil non. 

Oh ! comme la pauvrotte, en entrant d^ns l^vgrotte, 

En tre.ssaillait I 

De J( •HUH sur son ccxnir cllc mil la racnoLte: 

Elle voyait ! 

Of all tliose who listened to Iier, the old minister, who had 
spoken of Kn,rl flutb, and Othmar himself, were the only persons 
touched by the likeness of the words of the Noel to the destiny 
which awaited the singer of it. 

‘ Je sais qu’au tombeau seul finit ma voie obscure,* 

Othmar repeated to himself. ‘ Poor child I there will be no miracle 
wrouglit for her.* 

It seemed to him pathetic, and pven cruel. 

She had sung witli science and accuracy which were in con- 
trast with the very youthful cadence of her voice, and when she 
ceased there was a murmur of applause. She blushed a little, 
and with a composure that was almost dignity accepted the com- 
pliments paid her, and went back, without a word, to her seat. 

‘ She would make a name for herself as an artist if she were 
not the last Oomtosse do Valogne,’ thought Othmar. ‘ Poor child ! 
it ifl hard to bear all the harness and curb of rank and have none 
of its gilded oats to eat.’ 

A pretty U^gante was now singing a song of Judic’s with even 
more suggestion by gesture and of glance than the original version 
of it gave ; the air of the drawing-room rippled with her silvery 
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notes and their response of subdued laupfhter; everyone forgot 
Mdlle. de Valogne and the Proven^iil Noel, When Othmar 
looked again for her, she was gone : the salon saw her no more 
tha-^night. 

'You were soon tired, Othmar,^ said theaDuchesse. * Natur- 
ally : what should you find to say to a child from a convent P 
She has not two ideas/ 

‘ She speaks little, certainly,^ he answered ; ‘ but I am not sure 
thnt it is from want of ideas; and evei if she have no ideas, 
what does a beautiful woman want with them ? — and she is beau- 
tiful/ ^ 

^ I fhought you liked clever women/ 

' Clever 1 Oh, what a comprehensive word. It is like that 
balloon they advertise, which you can either fold up in your 
pocket or float as high as the moon. As for Mdlle. de Valogne, I 
should think she was very intelligent, to judge by her brow and 
her eyes. But convents do not nourish their pupils on Renan 
and Huxley.^ 

* Renan ? ’ said the Buchesse, with a charming affectation of 
ignorance. * Oh, that is the man who writes so many volumes 
about himself to explain why he cannot bring himself to believe 
some story about an almond bough that swallowed snakes I 
When Voltaire began that sort of thing, it seemed shocking, but 
it was new ; nc«va(^ys it is not new and nobody is shocked ; it is 
only tiresome.^ 

^ But you, Madame, who laugh, yet respect the Church enough 
to sacrifice a virgin to it as the Greek to the Minotaur? ^ 

‘ There is no other retreat possible for girls of good family who 
are portionless,’ said the Buchesse very positively. 

* But there are many nien who do not marry for a dower.’ 

‘ Perhaps, but not with us ; it would be quite impossible, an 
unheard-of thing,’ said the Buchesse, scandalised at such a sugges- 
tive violation of all etiquette and family dignity. 

From time immemorial the younger sons or the unmarriage- 
able daughters of the Valogne, of the Creusac, of the d’Authemont, 
of aU the great races whifse blood met in this child, had 
hidden their narrowed fates with decorum and stateliness in the 
refuge of the cloisters; why should she, because she had been 
born in the latter half of the nineteenth century, rebel against so 
just a disposal? And she did not rebel at all, would not, unless 
»ome man made love to her and put rebellion in her hqjad. That 
man would not be Othmar ; he had only one thought — Nadine 
Napraxine. If she had not been sure of that, she would not even 
have presented him to her young cousin, for she was a very proud 
woman despite her frivolity, and to seek a rich alliance for a poor 
relative would have seemed to her the last of degradations. Her 
own people and her husband’s had always married as sovereigxiA 
do, accepting and conferring equal advantages. 
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* Poverty has the right to be as proud as it chooses so long as 

it accepts nothing ; when once it has accepted anything, it has 
become mendicity,* had said often the old Marquise de Creusac to 
her granddaughter, and Yseulte would not do dishonour to that 
lesson. ^ 

* One can trust her implicitly,’ said Madame de Vannes once 
to her husband, who had answered : 

^Oh, yes, my dear ; that is the result of an old-fashioned edu- 
cation. When your IJlanchetle and Toinon are*at her age, they 
will know everything objectionable under the sun, but they will 
not let you know that they know it. You are bringing them up 
wore uritannico I ’ 


CHAPTER VITl. 

Ysetjltb de Yalogne, waking the next morning and looking 
through the little panes of her high window in the roof at the land- 
scape which the red leaves of the Canadian vine framed in crimson, 
was conscious of a new interest in her life. Some one, she did not 
know whom, for in her confusion she had not heard his name, had 
spoken to her with kindness, and that deference ,to her incipient 
womanhood which is the sweetest llatterv to a very young girl, 
Othmar, with the giace of his mauner, the seriousness and coldness 
which made him ditlerent to the men of his time, and his hand- 
some features, to which an habitual reserve had given that expres- 
sion of self-control and of melancholy which most attracts her sex, 
had seemed to her imagination like some gracious knight of old 
bending to pity her loneliness, and to succour that timidity which 
was in so much due to her pride and her unwillingness to be 
regarded with compassion and to her dread lest she should seem 
to seek attention. 

She thought of him with a vague pei*8onal interest stronger than 
any she had felt in her simple anti monotonous life, since her child- 
hood on the He St. Louis had become to her like an old book of 
prayer, shut up unused, with the lavender and southern-wood of 
long dead summers faded and dried inside it. Though she was 
only sixteen, that childhood seemed so far, so very far, away. It 
would have appeared to Blanchette and Toinon, with their artifi- 
cial, excited, hlasd little lives, a dull and austere childhood enough, 
passed beside the infirmities and incapacities of age, and with no 
other active pleasure than to gather marguerites on the graae 
islands of the Seine or to hear a Magnificat sung at Notre Dame. 

The rooms they lived in had been narrow and dark, their food 
had been of the simplest, their days regulated with exact and 
tevare precis* m. But she had been so happy I When her grand- 
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mother, with the white hair like spun silk and the thin small 
hands, on which one great diamond sparkled — sole relic of a 
splendid past — said, with a smile, 'C^est bien fait, mon enfant,^ all 
the universe could have added nothing to her content. 

When the old manservant Benoit had t^ken her out to the 
Sainte Chapelle, or the graves at the Abbaye, and told her tales 
of how her forefathers had died on the scaffold, in the noyadeHy on 
the battle-fields of Jemappes, or in the slaughter of Quiberon, she 
had known that purest of all pride, which rejoices in the honour 
and loyalty of the dead who have begotte?i us. All the air about 
her had been redolent of fidelity, of courage, of dignity. She had 
breaths d in that fine clear atmosphere of integrity as th^raffe- 
parent dianthus drinks in the sea-water which the sunbeams 
pierce with vivifying gold. When the Marquise had sometimes 
taken, out of old sandal-wood coffers, antique brocades, dusky old 
jewels, faded yellow letters, perhaps a ribbon and a star of some 
extinct order once worn at Marly or Amboise, the child had lis- 
tened with reverent ear and beating heart to the stories which 
went with the relics and keepsakes, and it had always seemed to 
her as if some perfume of the past entered her veins, as its fragrance 
is poured upwards from the root into the flower. Nor had it 
been always melancholy, that innocent, tranquil life ; gentlemen 
of the old courtly habits had made their bow humbly in those 
narrow rooms, and the old gaieU gauloiae had laughed some- 
times beneath lie lad serenity of losses nobly borne. There had 
been merry days when Benoit had taken her in one of the boats 
which cross the Seine in summer, and had rowed to one of those 
quiet nooks of which he had the secret, and had landed with her 
amidst the taU hay grasses, and had set her noonday meal there — 
a little fruit and roll of bread — watching the poplars quiver in the 
light, and the women work upon the shore, and the clumsy brown 
brigs come and go on the browm breast of the river ; and she had 
clasped a great sheaf of may and daisies and kingcups in her arms, 
and had run hither and thither in a very ecstasy of limbs set free 
and eyes delighted, and had cried her delight aloud to the old 
man, who had nodded and snmled and said, ‘ Oui, oui, c’est beau,^ 
but had thought, with a pang at his faithful heart, ‘ Si jeunesse 
savait ^ 

Then, whilst she was still a young child, there had fallen across 
her life the darkness of the ‘ ann(5e terrible.’ The Marquise de 
Creusac had been at once too brave and too poor to quit Paris 
when the wall of iron and of fire had closed in around it. Her 
sons had died, one at the cavalry charge of Fraeschweiler, the 
other during the siege of Strasburg ; she herself never rose from 
her bed during that ghastly winter, and her last breath left her 
lips as the Prussians entered Paris. The horror of that time 
could never wholly pass from the mind of Yseulte. Benoit had 
travelled with her to the chateau of Bois les Hois, and placed her 
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under the roof of her only living relative, Aurore de Vannes, who 
herself was momentarily saddened and touched by the misfortunes 
of the country and the loss of many of her kinsmen, and in that 
chastened mood was kinder to the little friendless fugitive than 
she might have bet^^n at another and less desperate time. 

All that time seemed very far away to Yseulte now ; to earliest 
youth a few years seem like the gap of a century. 

Bdnoit was dead now, like the mistress he had adored and 
served, with that loyal, service which, in this lattfer time, one class 
has lost the power to inspire and the other class has lost the 
c^apacjty to render ; hut those happy midsummer holidays on the 
islets "of the Seine were always in her mind whenever she' felt the 
touch of the fresh air or smelt the scent of growing leaves. They 
had spread a fragrance like that of summer all over her memories 
of childhood. She pitied Blanchette and Toinon, who cared no- 
thing for daisies and kingcups ; who tired so soon of their costly 
playthings; who knew their Trouviile and Biarritz by heart; 
who, when they played at their games, were either peevish or 
bored ; and who looked with all the scorn of fashionable eight- 
year-olders on a toilette which was a season out of date. Blan- 
chette and Toinon would die without ever having been young ; 
their cousin, who at sixteen was still entirely a child, had to die 
to the world before she bad begun to live. 

She leaned out of her window in the chil). of, the early morn- 
ing, and she watched the sea mists curl up and drift away before 
the sun, the mountains come forth slowly frouj the clouds obscur- 
ing them, the light touch and revcil ono by one the low white 
bastidee, the grey olive yards, the bosquets of orange and lemon, 
the fields where the young corn already was spreading, the fantas- 
tic buildings which diversified and vulgarised the beauty of the 
scene, and the grey towers of S. Pharamond sober and severe 
amidst its ilex woods by contrast with the coquetteries and motley 
phantasies of its neighbours. 

* I wonder,’ she thought for the liundredth t^me, ‘ if it were 
only because he pitied me that he talked to me P ' 

She went on wondering who be was, what be was ; she did 
not even know that he owned S. Pharamond, and dared ask no 
one about him ; all the gay, thoiiglitless, inquisitive questions 
which youth loves to put, whilst ofteu too impatient to wait for an 
answer to them, had been too perpetually irozen on her lips for 
silence not to have becmno ^ second nature to her. 

^ What yo»> can observe is well,’ her grandmother bad often 
said to her ; ^ it is the vmeat you have gleaned, and you have a 
right to it- ^ut never gain knowledge by asking questions ; it is 
* the short cut across the fields which only trespassers take.’ 

At the convent any interrogations which she had been tempted 
to make bad been repressed as too apposite to be convenient, and 
of the Ducbesse de Vannes she would have no more have asked a 
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question or a favour than she would have asked one of tlie lay 
figures on which the Duchesse’s marvellous costumes were built up, 
bit by bit, as idea succeeded to idea in the brains of great artists 
of the toilette. 

She had sfiarcely heard a dozen sentences from Madame 
Aurore in the half-dozen years through whicn she had spent hei 
summer vacations at their great castle in the Vosges, a lonely 
place where she had usually only the house-servants as com- 
panions ; but in .winter at MiUo she had been always happy, for 
near Millo dwelt her foster-mother, a SavdJ^arde, who had become 
well-to-do since the time when, a poor young unwed ded mother 
astray on the mercy of Paris, she had been glad to give her ihre®t 
to the motherless child of the Oomtesse de Valogne. Through 
the influence and aid of the Marquise de Oreusac the woman 
Nicole had ultimately married her lover, a sturdy peasant of the 
environs of Nice, ana by thrift and hard work and gook luck and 
good husbandry combined, they now owned a bastide and an 
orange-orchard, and could receive * la petite Oomtesse ^ with honey 
and cream and conserves of their own manufacture. They had 
no children, and Mdlle. de Valogne still filled in the heart of her 
foster-mother the place which had been empty and cold when a 
month-old baby bad gasped out its last breath of feeble life in a 
Paris hospital sixteen years before. 

‘ What is the good of it all, the p^tiot is dead and gone P ^ said 
Nicole Sandroz %iafty a time, looking over her hives and hen- 
houses, her rose-heds and her green peas, all blooming for the 
Paris market. But this mood was transient ; the pHiot was not 
to be recalled by regret, and the solid delight of early vegetables 
and their value remained to her. She was a good woman, though 
hard in some ways and greedy ; but she was the only creature 
who gave Yseulte de Valogne anything of the comfort of human 
afiection, and tender, blind, unreasoning admiration. To Nicole 
* mon enfant la Oomtesse ’ was an object of honest adoration, to 
be waited on, worshipped, petted, slaved for if need he ; and this 
wholly sincere, if clumsy, devotion had always been to the starved 
heart of the girl as the one scr^p of moss on the frozen sea and 
shore is to the lonely and lost voyager. 

When the dark, hard-featured face of the Ni^oise presented 
itself at the convent gates of Fai'el, and with her load of oranges 
or strawberries, of camellias or roses, she came out of the hot sun 
into the quietness and dusk of the parloir and stretched out her 
big sturdy arms to her nursling, the proud ^es of Yseulte filled 
with tears as no one else ever saw them do. She was a little child 
once more clinging to her nurse’s skirts in the old panelled rooms 
in the He St. Louis. 

The low white walls of the bastide were set upon a hill-side 
not half-an-hour^s walk from Millo, a fraOTant, pleasant, homely 
place, with violets cultured like coni. :ina roses grown like cur- 
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rant-buBhes for the flower-shops of Paris and the purchase of the 
foreigners in Nice. The mere presence of Nicole made her visits 
to the soutlierii shore longed for and enjoyed, and compensated to 
her for the fretful teasing of her little cousins, the ill-concealed 
enmity of their governesses, the pei^etual sense of being und^aired 
by anyone there, and the many slights which the indifference of 
her hosts made them careless of inflicting. Aurore de Vannes 
would have said, if remonstrated with, that the girl could want 
for nothing. She had two pretty rooms all to herself, and a piano 
in one of them ; had as^ many gowns as she could wear, though, of 
course, at her age they were the frocks of a pensionnaire ; and 
chhld^^pass her time in ilie schoolroom or in the gardens ve^y much 
at her pleasure ; she could even drive out in the basket-carriage if 
Blanchette and Toinon did not want it The existence must, she 
would have argued, at any rate he very much livelier than the 
convent. 

In tlie first winter she had passed at Millo no one had come 
there hut herself, and she had spent her time almost wholly with 
her foster-motlier ; later on, when the house was full — as it was 
now — she obtained in her holidays a large amount of lil>erty, from 
the fact that it was no one’s especial duty to look after her. She 
used her freedom innocently enough, and always took the path 
under the olives which led to the flower-farm of the Saudroz. 

Once the Duchesse had said to her irritably, ‘ What charm do 
you find in peasants grubbing among pea-^-talks and growing 
salad P ’ But she had not waited for an answf*r, which was fortu- 
nate, as Yseulte would have been too shy to give the true one — 
that they loved her a little. 

The Duchesse concluded that the governesses of her children 
did their duty in attending on her young cousin. The goveniesses, 
however, were willing that one who was only an extra charge to 
them should do as she chose so long as she brought no trouble on 
themselves. Few mornings passed without her finding her way 
to the welcome of her old nurse, to sit at pleasure under the 
shadow of the orange leaves, or drift through clear water in the 
big market boat. •> 

Madam© de Vannes was, as the world in general would have 
eaid, very generous to her; her eductition was of the best, the 
clothes provided for her were elegant and suitable, her linen was 
of the finest, her boots and shoes were the prettiest possible ; the 
Duchesse did everything well that she did at all ; hut beyond a 
remark that her hair was too low or too high on her forehead, or 
that she did not wear the right gloves with the right frock, 
Yseulte could scarcely recall twenty phrases that she had heard 
from her august coumn. Now and th^ n the heart of the girl had 
risen in an impulse of ardour towards liberty, towards inde- 
pendenoe. She was conscious of more talent than the manner of 
ner eilucation had develoijed; in a vague way she sometimes 
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fancied the world might hold some place for her, some freed >m of 
effort or attaiument ; but all the habits of obedience made a cage 
for her as surely as the laws made one. Her grandmother had 
written with a hand half paralysed by death to commend her to 
the care of her relative, and amongst her dying words the com- 
mand: ‘Obey Aurore as you have obeyed me,'*had been often le^ 
peated. Any thought of rebellion was stifled by her sense of duty 
as soon as it arose. 

This morning, as she leaned out of her window she could see 
the white house of the Sandioz, half a leagfte away, amongst tlie 
olive foliage, jind what was still more to her, the tiny bell tower 
of a little whitewashed church, the parish church of S. PharlPt 
mond, in whose parish Millo also Jay. The one cracked bell 
sounding feebly for matins recalled her to the present hour, and 
reminded her that the morrow was the feast day of S, Cecilia, to 
whom the building was dedicated. 

‘ He will be so vexed if the altar be not dressed,’ she thought. 
Tl\e old priest of MiUo was accustomed to look to her for that service. 
The Duchesse always gave him two thousand francs in gold for his 
poor at New Year, but there her heed of her vicar ended. Yseulte, 
who had no gold to give, brought him flowers and boughs for his 
little, dusky, lonely place, where only a few fishermen and peasants 
ever knelt, and she sometimes sang at his Offices. 

When she remembered the day, she w’asted no more time at 
the window ; she draifk the cu]) of milk and ate the roll which the 
maid appointed to her service brought, and putting on a little hat 
of fur, went out through the house where even Blanchette and 
Toinon were still asleep, and only a few of the under servants were 
stirring. 

It was cold, but already grown bright, with sunshine, and the 
promise of a warm noonday. 

The gardens of Millo, with their autumn luxuriance still pro- 
longed, were sparkling with sunbeams and dew-drops ; their aloes 
and cacti pierced with broad sword-blades the blue clear air; the 
latest roses kissed the earliest camellias; the pink, the amber, the 
white, the purple, of groves of chrysanthemums, glowed in the 
parterres ; but she did not dare to give them even a glance. No 
one ever plucked a flower there. 

She went quickly through the alleys, and avenues, over the 
lawns, and under the berceaux, and after walking about a mile 
came to where the boundary of Millo was fixed hy a high wall of 
closely-clipped arbutus, and only the small iron gate which Othma* 
had unlocked the previous night gave access to the lands of S. 
Pharamond, which lay beyond. 

‘ There will be sure to be something here,’ she thought, as she 
turned the latch of the gate which he had unthinkingly left open, 
and passed through the aperture into the thick ilex wood on the 
other side of the bearberry wall. She was not surprised to find it 
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opexii for the gardeners of the two houses often held communica- 
tion ; and she had been constantly permitted by those of S. Phara- 
mond to wander about its grounds and pluck its commoner plants. 
It was a thing she had done a hundred times in the winters she 
had p^Eissed at Millo. •• 

There were all 'kinds of plants growing up at Nicole’s bastide ; 
but as sbe had no money to pay, tlie child had always felt a deli- 
cacy in asking for them. Her foster-mother would indeed have 
refused her nothing ; but to take as a gift the late-come (jwa^re- 
saisons rose, or the eatly-blooming clochettesy which the Sandroz 
could sell so highly by sending them away in little air-tight tin 
btxsAito Paris, would have appeared to the generous temper of the 
last of the Valogiies a very ungenerous act. 

Othmar, who had slept ill, rose early that day. When he had 
bathed and dressed, he strolled out on to his terrace, where Nadine 
Naprnxine had eaten her strawberries. Though winter, the morn- 
ing was mild, the sunrise glorious. Through the great gloom of 
his ilex groves he could see the sparkle of blue waves. It was not 
the scenery he cared most for ; be liked the great windy shadowy 
plains of eastern Europe, the snow of mountains more sombre and 
severe than these hyacinth-hued maritime Alps, the gigantic grey 
walla of Atlantic rollers breaking on rugged rocks of Spain, or 
Brittany, or Scotland ; but he was not insensible to the present 
beauty which surrounded him, if it were brighter and paler of hue, 
gayer of tone, softer in character, than the sc^neif he preferred. 

He stood and looked idly, and thinking, ‘ Jf I w(3re wise I should 
go to Paris this morning.' 

Wiiat was the use of letting all his years languish and drift 
aimlessly away for sake of a woman who made sport of his pain ? 
Yonder, bidden by the curve of a distant clifi’, was La Jacquemerille, 
and its mistress of the moment was, no doubt, sleeping soundly 
i'uough amongst the lace and cambric and satin of her bed, and 
would not have lain awake one moment thinking of him, though 
he had thought of her all night. 

* Were people ever sleepless for love P ’ she had said once with 
her pretty cynical smile. 'That must have been very long ago, 
before the chemists had given us chloral 1 ’ 

As he stood and thus made his picture of her in his mind sleep- 
ing, as the narcissus which slie resembled sleeps in the moonlight, 
he saw a figure underneath the ilex boughs which was not hers, 
but had a grace of its own, though wholly unlike her. 

It was the figure of a girl in a grey close dress which defined 
the outline of her tall slim limbs. She wore a fur hat, and had 
some fur about her shoulders ; the sunbeams of the early day 
touched the gold in her hair and shone in her hazel eyes. She was 
gathering now one datura, now another, of those spared by the 
December mistral, and coming up to a bed of camellias, paused 
doubtfully before their blossoms; she came there like one accustomed 
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to the place, and who merely did what she had often done before. 
Her grey gown, her sunny hair under its crown of sable, her hands 
filled with flowers, made a picture underneath the palms, amidst 
the statues, against the ilex darkness. 

He recognised the child whom he had le^t seen in her white 
gown with the black sash a few hours before in the Duchesse’s 
drawing-rooms. 

For the moment, he put on her appearance there that construc- 
tion which a man, subject from his boyhood to the advances and 
solicitations of the other sex, was most apt to conceive of such an 
unsought visit. But as he saw how unconcerned, natur^jmd 
childlike her movements were as she paused, now by this 'Snrub, 
and now by that, or sat down on a bench to arrange some asters in 
her basket, he as rapidly discarded his suspicions and guessed the 
truth, that she had been ignorant of who he was the previous 
evening, and had come to his gardens by chance or by custom. 

As he hesitated whether to descend and make her welcome, or 
to retreat unseen into the house and tell his servants to say nothing, 
she looked up and saw him. She dropped her flowers on the grass, 
and turned to run away like any startled nymph in classic verse, 
but he was too quick for her ; he had descended the few steps from 
his terrace and had approached her before she could fly from him. 

‘Do not be so unkind to me,* he said, with deference and 
courtesy, for he ^vined how ashamed she was to have been found 
there. ‘ There is little in these gardens after being swept by the 
mistral, which is a cruel horticulturist, but the hothouses, I hope, 
may give you something worthier your acceptance.* 

‘ I beg your pardon,* she murmured, ‘ there has been no one 
here so long * 

He had spoken as though her presence was the most natural 
thing in the world, but neither his composed acceptance of it or 
his courteous welcome could reconcile her to the position she occu- 
pied. She coloured painfully, and her breath came and went in an 
agitation she could not subdue. 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ she stammered again ; ‘ I did not know — 
last night I did not hear your name — there has been no one here 
so long. Oh, what can you think of me 1 * 

Her eyes were filled vrith sudden tears ; her colour faded as 
suddenly as it had come. She was only a child, and had been 
reared by stern formalities and by chill precepts. 

‘ Think ? ’ echoed Othmar ; ‘ that you are kind enough to treat 
me as a neighbour. Neighbours are not always friends, but I hope 
we shall be so. That little gate has no use in it unless it be an 
open portal for friendship to pass to and fro ; I walked through it 
to Millo last night.* 

But his good nature and gentleness could not avail to console 
her for what was in her own eyes, as it would have been in those of 
her relatives, an unpardonable and infamous misdemeanoiir. Now 
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that she recodified in the speaker the same person whom her coudn 
had presented to her the previous evening, she longed for the lawn 
die stood on to open and cover her. A piteous dismay took posses- 
sion of her ; would he ever believe that she had not known him as 
the owner of S. ^^haramond? Would he ever believe that S. 
Pharamond had been that morning, as far as her knowledge had 
gone, still unoccupied as it had been for ten mortal years ? 

All the lessons of her convent life made her act appear in her 
own eyes one of inexcusable audacity, unspeakable horror — to have 
come into the gardens hi a stranger when he was himself there to 
take his flowers ! 

tTffe kindness of his gaze and the cordiality of his welcome 
could do nothing to console her ; she was barely conscious of them; 
the colour in her face mounted to the loose curls escaping from her 
little fur cap ; she laid her basket down and joined her hands in an 
unconscious supplication. 

* There has been no one here so long,^ she said yet again with 
nathetic appeal in her voice. * I thought I did no harm ; M. Duvel- 
leroy, the head -gardener, has always let me come when there is a 
feast day. Indeed, I have never taken the rare flowers, only those 
which he did not want. It is the parish church of S. Pharamond, 
too ; I did not know I did wrong — pray do not blame the gardeners.* 

* Blame them, when I am so much their debtor ! I wish you 
would believe that you are the queen of all the gardens here. 
Why, even still you are hesitating to pluck life camellias ! * 

* Because they told me never to touch them ; I only looked at 
them ; I think M. Buvelleroy sends them to Nice to sell. Indeed 
—indeed — I have never taken but what he told me I might have.* 

What seemed so very terrible to her was that she must appear 
to the owner of S. Pharamond as a thief of his flowers 1 A vague 
idea flashed across her mind, that perhaps she might pay for the 
value of them — ^but then she had no money ! The old jewels of 
her mother were to be hers, indeed ; but when ? She had not 
even seen them since her grandmother had died ; perhaps they 
wore to be sold to defray the cost of her entrance into convent 
life j she^ did not know. The ^eat trouble of her spirit was 
reflected in her face, which was full of conflicting emotions; her 
mouth, which had been too silent the night before, trembled a 
little ; the tears gleamed under her long lashes. Othmar thought 
her much more interesting with all this expression breaking up 
from under the mask of white marble which the convent had 
made her wear. In her bewilderment she became altogether a 
child ; and the stately quiet of her manner fell away from her like 
an embroidered ermine-lined robe too heavy for her years. 

*Do they sell my camellias— the rogues?* he said with a 
fimile. ^ Of course you ahall go away if you will, but not empty- 
handed. There must be something better worth having than 
those frost-bitten roses * 
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He called a man who was sweeping up leaves on a lawn here. 

^Go and tell your chief to cut his finest orchids and bring 
them in a basket to me himself: any other rare thing he may 
have in the houses he can cut also. Mademoiselle/ he said, 
turning to the girl, 'you must not go back to Millo with such a 
poor opinion of my gardens. Is the Duchesseavell P You remem- 
ber that I had the honour to be presented to you by her last 
evening P ' 

' You are Count Othmar P ^ 

/ Men call me so/ he replied, for h(^ never loved that title 
which seemed to him so contemptible a thing, given, as it had 
been, iy the beginning of the century by the first Emperor, j 
happy to be the owner of S. Pharamond, since you aeign to visit 
it. You are at Millo every winter, I think ? ’ 

' I am ; they are not,^ she said, regaining her composure a 
little. ' I did not hear your name lost night. I thought you were 
some gentleman from Paris.’ 

'I live offcenest in Paris,’ he replied, 'but at the present 
moment I come from Central Asia. I am a friend of Monsignore 
Melville, as I told you ; and I hope you will believe me when I 
say that, if only for his regard for you, you would be welcome at 
S. Pharamond.’ 

He spoke without compliment, seeing that any compliment 
would only scare her more. 

' You help myaparish church, did you say P ’ he continued. 

' It is very disgraceful of me never to have known it ; we will get 
Melville to come and preach there. Does the cur6 want for any- 
thing P — is there nothing I could do ^ ’ 

' He wants a new soutane very much,’ she said with hesitation. 

' Then a new soutane he shall have before the world is a week 
older,’ said Othmar. ' Why will you go away P Are you too 
afraid of me to venture into the house P Would you not have 
some cream, some cakes, some strawberries P What do young 
Graces like you live upon P Command anything you will.’ 

‘ I have had some bread and milk ; I want nothing ; you are 
very kind.’ 

' If you think me so, you nPhst not treat me so distantly. You 
must make me a friend of yours. The Duchesse herself presented 
me last night. You seem determined to forget that.’ 

She stood inclined to go avvay, unwilling to seem ungrateful, 
yet afraid to remain ; a charming picture of confusion and inde- 
cision, mingled with a gravity and a grace beyond her years. 
The Greuze face which he had seen in the boat bore the full force 
of the morning light as a rose bears it, the pure tints only 
deepened and illumined by it. Under the straight simple lines 
of file grey stuff gown the budding beauties of a still childish 
form could he divined; in her embarrassment her colour still 
came and went ; her large eyes, of a golden hazel, were almost 
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black from the shadow of their lashes. So far as a man whose 
heart and senses are engrossed by one woman can be alive to the 
loveliness of another, Othmar was sensible of this youthful and 
poetic beauty, which seemed to belong to the first fresh hours of 
the morning, and to be born of it as the rosebuds were. 

^ I hope you wiir not be angry,’ she said anxiously. ‘It was 
my fault. At Millo no one must touch a single flower, and the 
curd likes to see the altar pretty, and so one day — oh, that is 
quite a long time ago, three winters ago — I happened to see the 
gate open into these grt/unds, and I asked M. Henri if I might 
gather what he did not care to sell, and he said that I was 
weL'ii* e always to the common flowers. You will not blame him, 
if you please, for it was altogether my fault.’ 

She had seldom made a speech so long in her life, and she 
paused, ashamed of the sound of her voice in the quiet of the 
morning air. She feared also that she was doing wrong to speak 
at all to this stranger, all owner of S. Pharamond though he 
might bo. 

‘ All that I am inclined to blame him for,’ answered Othmar, 
* is for having laid any restrictions upon you ; he has no right to 
sell even a sprig of mignonette. These gardens are not kept for 
profit ; they con have no happier use than to contribute to your 
pleasure and to the altars of the church. Pray, do not go ; wait a 
moment for this criminal to bring us the orchids.’ 

But she only grew more alarmed at her o^vn* intrusion there. 
The easy, kindly gallantry of his manner scarcely reassured her ; 
she was but a child, and a child reared in formal and severe codes. 
She doubted that she was guilty of some grave offence in 8tandiu>; 
under a palm-tree beside a group of camellias with a person whom 
she had scarcely seen before. She had neither the nabits of the 
world nor the conventional badinage which could have met his 
courtesy on its own ground and replied to it in a few careless 
phrases. But it seemed to him that her silence was golden, as 
golden as the gleams in her changeful hazel eyes as the sun smote 
on them. 

‘ If you would allow me to go,’ she murmured, ‘ I have quite 
enough flowers here. It is such a small church, and the orchids 
would be much too rare ’ 

‘If the orchids were made of rubies and pearls, what happier 
fate could they ask than to fall from your hands on to the altars 
of the Madonna ? ’ said Othmar, as he broke off the blossoms of 
his camellias with no sparing hand. 

At that moment the head-gardener, alarmed and disturbed at 
the message which he had received from his master, came in sight 
with a basket hurriedly filled with some of the choicest treasures 
of his forcing^houses. Othmar took it from him : 

‘You did quite right,’ ho said in a low tone, ‘to make my 
friends welcome to the gardens in my absence, but another time, 
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M. Davelleroy, make them welcome to the best ; do Jiot reserve it 
for the markets and the florist shops of Nice/ 

The man, guilty, and taken at a disadvantage, had no time to 
prepare a lie ; he grew red, and stammered, and was thankful for 
ids rllaster’s gesture of ^smissal as Othniaj turned firom him 
impatiently and offered the orchids to the girl. 

* You are angry with him,’ she said, anxiety conquering her 
timidity, 

^ Not bo; I am grateful to him,’ said Othmar. ^But I shall, 
perhaps, be angry with my house-steward, Vhose duty it is to keep 
these rogues clean-handed. If he had given you hie best flowe rs 
I would* have pensioned him for life, but to limit you to wS&g 
what he did not want to sell, was to disgrace S. Pharamond.’ 

‘ Indeed, he has been very kind all those three winters,’ she 
murmured, in infinite distress at the thought that she had inad- 
vertently injured the man in hia master’s opinion. 

* He shall wear the order of St. Fiacre if you like, if there be 
such an order to reward good gardeners,’ said Othmar gaily, seeing 
her genuine anxiety on the man’s behalf. ‘ I may come and see 
your decorations to-morrow. Shall I send you a load of flowers P 
That would be better I think.’ 

She looked alarmed. 

^ Oh no ; oh pra^, do not I ’ she said with earnestness. * You 
are very kind to thmk of it. Monsieur, but it would frighten the 
cur^, and we slibula not know what to do with so many, the 
church is so very small ’ 

She hesitated a moment, the colour in her cheeks grew warm 
as she added : 

* My cousin does not know that I come here. I do not mean 

that it is any secret, but she might think it wrong, intrusive, 
impertinent ’ 

* She could think nothing of the sort,’ said Othmar. ‘ They 
are three words which no one could associate with Mdlle. de 
Valogne ; I am delighted my deserted house could be so honoured. 
Must you go ? I shall not easily forgive myself if I frighten you 
away. Let me come with you|;o the gate at least.’ 

He walked beside her under the pal ms and on the shaven grass 
down an aisle of clipped arbutus, carrying for her the camellias, 
white and rose, which he had broken off their plants with no care 
for the appearance of the group to which they belonged. 

She was silent; she was subdued by an unwonted sense of 
wrong-doing ; she fancied that she had committed some terrible 
indiscretion ; but how was she to have known that he was there, 
when for three winters the camellias had blossomed unseen in 
those silent evergreen ways which no step but a gardener's had 
ever disturbed, and where she had come to watch the blackbirds 
trip over the fallen leaves, and the fountains dance in the sunsidne, 
ana the tea-roses shower petals of cream and of gold on the 
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terraces, with no more thought or hesitation than she had gone to 
the olive-yards of Nicole Sandroz P Her confusion had nothing of 
awkwardness. It was very graceful, almost stately, in its silence ; 
it was the grave innocence, the startled hesitation, of the young 
nymph surjirised in the sanctuary of the grove. * 

She accepted ^ehe orchids with a serious gratitude, which 
seemed to him quite out of proportion to the slenderness of the 
gift ; hut when he said as much she interrupted him: 

* They are so beautiful,’ she said earnestly. ^ It seems cruel to have 
plucked them. One fan^des they wUl take wing like the butterflies.’ 

‘ You are very fond of flowers P ’ 

yes — and people waste them so. At my cousin’s Jball last 
week there were five thousand roses. I saw them in the morning; 
they were quite dead.’ 

' Bid you not see them at night P ’ 

* At night, no ; how could I ? I am not in the world ; I never 
shall be. Sometimes they tell me to be an hour in the reception- 
rooms after dinner ; that is all : I do not care for it.’ 

* But do you not wish for the time of balls to come P Every 
young girl does.’ 

* 1 try never to think about it,’ she said simply. ‘ I know it 
will never come for me.’ 

There was a resignation in her words which was more pathetic 
than any regrets. 

Then with the colour hot in her cheeks ^igain, remembering 
that she was speaking too much to a stranger, she opened the little 
gate in the arbutus walk which led into the grounds of Millo. 'I 
thank you veiy much,’ she murmured. * 1 assure you I will never 
come again.’ 

‘ And unless you come again, I assure you that you will tell 
me tacitly that I have had the mis fort ime to displease you,’ said 
Othmar, as he held open the gate, and bowed low to her ; he saw 
that it would be only unkindness to detain her or to accompany 
her. She was as imeasy as a bird which has flown by mistake 
into a conservatory. 

* 1 will come to the church to-morrow,’ he added. ‘ Do you 

not sing there sometimes ? ’ * 

‘ Now and then. There is no one else to sing. But my cousin 
does not approve of it. She thiiil.s there may be people over from 
Nice ; but there never are. There is no one but the peasants.’ 

* The Duchesse will not mind me,’ said Othmar. * Let us say 
(tu revoir I ’ 

He kissed her hand with a careless gallantry which made her 
colour over her brow and throat, and let her leave him. She sped 
like a frightened fawn over the turf and was soon lost to sight in 
the bosquets of Millo. 

Othmar strolled back to the house. 

* An tombeau senl fiiiit tna voie obscure.’ 
he repeated to himself as he looked after her ; the pathos of her 
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deetiny gave her a 8j)irituality and a sanctity in his sight, and the 
song of the blind child and its young singer for a few momenta 
disputed a place in his memory with the vision of Nadine Napraxine 
as she had plucked the tea-roses on his terrace to let them fall. 

young girl would not let a rose fade/ he thought, * and 
her own roses are to wither between convent Vails I What arbi- 
trary caprices has Fate I If they would only let me give her a 
milhon ’ 

But they would not even have let him give her orchids and 
camellias had they known it. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Othmak went into his house, but before taking his coffee sent for 
his steward, and gave him a brief but severe reprimand for having 
permitted Duvelleroy and his underlings to use the gardens as a 
nursery-ground. 

‘ The grounds may be sacked to please my friends,’ he said, in 
conclusion. * But if a single carnation be sold for a single centime, 
it is not the seller who will be dismissed, but yourself, who are 
paid highly only that you may save your subordinates from those 
temptations which kill honesty and should be no more left in the 
path of poor mtti Ihan poisoned mangolds in a sheep-field. 

The notion that his hothouses and gardens had furnished the 
flower-sellers of Nice with materials for their myriads of bouquets, 
irritated him disproportionately. He would have taken his oath 
that on none of his estates did his people steal a farthing’s worth. 
They were all highly paid, and those set in authority over them 
were all men who had been chosen and enriched by his father ; he 
had often spoken of their probity and afl’ection with pride j and 
now they cheated him for sake of selling a bouquet ! 

It was a mere trifle, no doubt. He would have cleared his 
gardens at a stroke to please anyone he liked j and he would have 
given a poor man willingly tjie value of all his forcing-houses: 
but the knowledge that his hirelings sold his mignonette and his 
heliotrope to profit themselves irritated him, and even quite em- 
bittered life to him for the moment. The most generous minds 
feel the most acutely betrayal in small things, and resent most 
vividly the contemptible robberies which take advantage of trust 
and opportunity. That the rich man is so seldom honestly served 
goes further, perhaps, to redress the balance between him and the 
poor man than the latter, in his ignorance, ever supposes. 

* After all,’ he thought, ‘ perhaps I only feed rogues, like Na- 
piaxine.’ And the thought was painful to him, for he i ed them well. 

It was primarily his own fault for so seldom coming to the 
place ; perhaps it was natural that when years rolled on and they 
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mvet saw their master they should learn to consider his possessions 
as almost their own. But he had so many places that he could 
not live in them all. His fathers had bought them, so, out of 
respect to their memories, he could not get rid of them. He bad 
a great house on the Boulevard St.-Germain ; another great 'nouse 
bi Piccadilly: ano&er in the Teresian Platz of Vienna; he had 
estates in France, England, Germany, and Austria, a Scotch moor, 
a Flemish forest, a chilteau on the shores of the Dalmatian Adriatic, 
a villa at Biarritz, a castle in dense woods on the Moselle, and 
whole towns, villages,'’ plains, and hills in Croatia itself. How 
was he to live at all these places P He lent them liberally, but he 
cohifr' hardly sell them ; the head of the house of OthmSr could 
not sell what he had inherited. If ho had sold them he would 
only have had more millions with which he would not have known 
what to do. 

When he had drunk a cup of coffee and a glass of iced water, 
he went for a long ride, mounting high up into the hills until the 
sea lay far below, blue as a great bed of mysotia, and the gilded 
cupolas of La .7 acqueraerille glittered in his sight far beneath the 
darkening filo])e8 of pine. When he returned to his one o’clock 
breakfast, he found that his house was deserted no more. He was 
told that his uncle, the Baron Fried erieh, had arriv(‘d by the rapido 
from Paris. He was not greatly pleased, but he prepared to do 
bis duties as a host without betraying his sense that the new 
comer was not precisely in harmony with a romanflc retreat amidst 
myrtles, camellias, aTid bromelias. 

But he also foresaw a tedious day and evening, and he did not 
care to have the keen blue eyes oi his father’s brother lixed on him 
at a moment when he was sending telegrams in all directions and 
commanding all kinds of novel diversions to amuse and receive the 
Princess Napraxine. 

‘ Have your travels tended to convince you that Europeans are 
wrong not to let the tails of sheep fatten and appear at their tables? ’ 
said his unbidden guest, coming out of the house as though they 
had narted the previous night instead of twenty months before. 

There was no figure better kn^wn in Paris than that of the 
Baron Friedorich Othmar, familiar to society all over Europe as 
Baron Fritz ; a tall and portly figure carried with the ease and 
vigour of manhood, though age had whitened the hair, that was 
still abundant, on the handsome head above. He never attempted 
to conceal his age : he despised all maquillage^ as all healthy and 
all clever men do ; and if his skin was as fair and his hands were 
AS white and soft as a duchess’s, it was because nature had made 
them 80 , and a life tem^rate in indulgence though entirely un- 
scrupulous in morals had preserved his health and his strength 
unimjjaired save bj occasional twinges of the gout. With old 
Gaulois blood in him, Friedericb Othmar was a thorough Parisian 
in habit, taste, and manner ; but he was a true Slav in suppleness, 
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sagacity, and profound secretiveness. Othmar thouglit that there 
was not on the face of the earth another man with such a hideous 
power of dissimulation as his uncle ; whilst the elder man, on the 
contrary, looked upon such dissimulation as the mere mark which 
distijig’uishes the civilised being from the savage. * Dissimulation 
lies at the root of all good manners,’ he was wont to say in moments 
of frankness. ' Your friend bores you infinitely ; you smile, and 
appear charmed I If you do not, yea are a boor. Dissimulation 
is the essence of Christianity ; you are enjoined to turn one cheek 
after another, and not to show that you Anart. Dissimulation is 
the only thing that makes society possible ; without its amenities, 
the wo«ld would be a bear-garden/ 

On the Bourse ^ Baron Fritz’ was dreaded as the keenest- witted 
colossus of fiinance in all Europe. His acumen was unerring ; his 
mind was as sensitive to the changes of the political atmosphere 
as an electric wire to heat. He perceived long before anyone else 
the little cloud, not so big as a man’s hand, which was pregnant 
with storm whilst yet the sky was clear ; he heard long before 
anyone else the low tremor in the bowels of the earth which pre- 
faced the seismic convulsion, as yet undreamed of by a sleeping 
world. Therefore, with supreme tact and matchless instinct, he 
had made the House of Othmar the envy of all its peers. ^ What 
are statesman without us P ’ said Friederich Othmar. ^ They cannot 
move, they cannot strike, unless the financiers enable them to do 
BO ; all their coftillfnations crumble like a dropt bird’s-nest unless 
we are willing to sustain them. If Germany had had no money, 
could she have crossed the Khine ? The finest army in the world 
is no more than a child’s set of metal soldiers if it be not roalant 
8ur Vor, The statesmen are thought to be the chief rulers and 
prime motors of the fate of the world, but they can but act as 
we who are behind them permit : they drag the coach ; we drive it.’ 

* That I know,’ answered Othmar. ^ We have the most gigantic 
responsibility united with the most utterly corrupt moral code. I 
grant that we are, in a way, the Osesars of the modem world, but 
we are bestially selfish ; we are hog-like in our repletion, as all 
CsBsars become. No financier ever risked ruin for a noble impulse 
or for a lost cause. If he did, ne would seem mad to his guild, as 
Ulysses to his companions.’ 

All the enjoyment and sense of power which Othmar contempt- 
uously rejected his uncle appreciated to the full : he was, in his 
own way, a Wolsey, a Kichelieu, a Bismarck. Nothing of much 
importance had been done in Europe for the last forty years without 
Friederich Othmar being beneath it, in more or less degree, for 
weal or woe. He had those unerring instincts which amount in 
their own way to genius. 

Endowed with one of those keen, lofi^cal, yet imaginative 
brains, which are as necessary to the great financier as to the 
great statesman, he had worked unweariedly all his life long for 
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the flake and for the glory of the house of Othmar ; he was in no 
way of his nephew’s opinion; he considered that the world held 
noming finer than the fortunes which had been built up out of 
Marc Othmar’fl kreutzers till it was solid as so mauy towers of 
bullion; he considered the position of the capitalist whe can 
refuse a king, sustafn a nation, fructify great enterprises, and con- 
fltrain or restrain great wars, was not to be exchanged with any 
other power under the sun. In finance he was inexorable, unerr- 
ing ; full of the finest penetration, and the most piercing acumen ; 
stern as ^anite, piercin*; as steel. In private life he was an amiable 
cynic, who cared for very little except the reputation of his dinners 
an4[4:is collection of water-colours. Baron Fritz was never really 
content out of his little hotel, which was as cosy as a satin-lined 
bag, and where by stretching out a finger to touch an ivory 
button he could put himself in communication with^all the centres 
of finance in Europe. Without moving from his velvet chair or 
taking his foot from its gout-stool he could converse with his 
brother capitalists at all quarters of the globe, and change the 
fate of nations and the surface of events in the course of a win- 
ter’s forenoon during a pause between two cigarettes. To be able 
to do so seemed to him the very flower and perfection of life. It 
was to play chess with the world for your board, and to say check- 
mate to living and crowned kings. 

Whenever he expatiated on that theme to his nephew, Othmar 
only replied that he himself did not care for anjr j^ames. 

For the rest, his one great social amusement was whist ; he 
could never see why men forsook their clubs because hay was 
being mown and corn reaped and gi-apes gathered. You bought 
forage, you ate bread — very little of it — and you drank wine, but 
why because those three things were all in their embryo state every 
city in Europe should become empty, he had not patience to com- 
prehend. No place was cooler, shadier, quieter, than your club. The 
vast green silent country which his nephew loved was to him an 
outer darkness ; he detested le province with all the maliciousness 
against it of a bom and bred Parisian. 

To see a breezy common on a s^tinch square of David Cox, or 
a brook purling amongst rushes by Bonnington, was to have as 
much of the country as be cared to enjoy. The stones of Vienna, 
the asphalte of Paris, were the only ground he cared to tread. 
He had educated his cook into perfect excellence, and never tra- 
velled anywhere without him and his battery of silver saucepans, 
‘ Because you sleep in a strange bed there is no reason why you 
should let yourself be poisoned by strange dishes,’ he invariably 
said. 

On the whole he had led a happy and enviable life ; he was a 
perfectly selfish man, with one great unselfish loyalty set in the 
midst of his egotism, like a vein of pure marble amongst a mass of 
sandstone. * To benefit the House Friti would let himself be 
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brayed in a mortar/ his brother had often said of him *, in private 
life, on the contrary, he was entirely self-absorbed, as became a 
man who was one of the most notable persons in Paris ; he had 
never been known to lend a five-franc piece, but he gave choice 
dinners three times a week, which cost twenty napoleons for each 
guest. • 

Sometimes he thought with a pang of terror of what would 
become of the House of Otlimar when he himself should be no 
more. He was seventy years old ; he would be unable to live 
for ever ; his arsenal of wires contained ni ivory button by which 
he could summon eternal life ; he had gout in his system, and he 
did not* disguise from himself that any day his cook, wiA^the 
silver saucepans, his pretty aquarelles, his gigantic operations, his 
intense love of life, might one and all be powerless to keep him in 
his place, and then 1 — nil the magnitude and might of the House 
of Othmar would depend solely and entirely on one capricious and 
unstable young man, who only cared fora Greek poet or a German 
opera ! 

On these melancholy days when he remembered this, he 
voluntarily deprived himself of his burgundy, and ate only of two 
dishes. 

He was much attached to Othmar, but he was impatient of 
him. He was annoyed by what he looked upon as his crotchets 
and caprices ; he was irritated by the unconcealed apathy and even 
scorn with whiCh^is nephew regarded his own superb position in 
the world. The dissatisl action with which the origin of their 
House fill the head of it was to Baron Fritz almost incomprehen- 
sible and whimsical sq^ueamisliness. If he revered anything in life, 
it was the tradition ol old Marc Othmar amassing his florins in 
the half- barbaric city of Agram. 

^For aught we know he was a Tchigan, a Romany,^ his 
nephew had said to him once ; and he had replied angrily, * And 
if he were a gipsy ? Is there blood more ancient P Is there 
a people freer ? Is there an intelligence more complex ? What 
are the European races beside the Oriental P But you know very 
well that he was a pure Croat, ^ he had concluded, with intoler- 
able impatience of such depreciation of the founder of their 
greatness. 

Although it had been the habit of his life to follow and study 
the minds of men even in tlieir more secret thoughts, he had no 
patience to attempt to understand the caprices of his nephew’s. 
It was, he thought, that kind of ingratitude to fate which is almost 
an insanity ; the same sort of fractious wilfulness which made 
James of Scotland love to wander disguised in his own towns, and 
sent Domitian to a plot of cabbages. 

To Baron Fritz the power and might of the House he belonged 
to had ever been in the stead of any other religion, creed, or 
attachment ; he was not personally an ambitious or an avaricious 
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man ; he had effaced himself for his brother’s sake, as he still 
slayed for his brother’s son ; the celebrity of the House of Othmar, 
their power, heavy as an elephant's tread, subtle as an electric 
current, the magnitude of the operations which they either under- 
took or impeded, the respect with which Europe regarded them, 
the weight of their Vywn smile or frown — all these things were the 
very breath of his life to him. He had remained, and always wil- 
lingly remained, a subordinate ; he had never resented the supe- 
riority of his elder brother in power and position ; all he had cared 
to do was to give his y» ars to the service and aggrandisement of 
his r^e ; he would have been very astonished if he had been told 
tha4it was in its way, after all, chiefly a form of sentiment which 
actuated him. 

Between himself and Othmar there was the affection of con- 
sanguinity, but no sympathy whatever. To the elder man the 
younger seemed almost bIas})hemously unworthy of his heri- 
tage: the generosities and the scruples of such a raffing seemed to 
him the perverseness of a child. Usually, Othmar willingly aban- 
doned to him the guidance of their great argosy, freighted with 
the gold of the world, but twice or thrice since his majority he 
had interfered when he had considered a loan immoral or an enter- 
prise corrupt, and had made his veto, as head of the House, obeyed 
forcibly. Those few times had been unpardonalde to the Baron 
who had not his eccentric and quixotic principles, 

^ All airs are affairs,’ he said. * If you conddc1^them according 
to the lollies and phantasies of the story of Arthur — adieu.’ 

^ I would willingly say adieu — an eternal adieu,’ had retorted 
Othmar. ^ But you have told me repeatedly that 1 cannot with- 
draw my House from business without causing ruin on the Bourses 
of li]urope, and dishonouring our name by annulling and repudiat- 
ing our engagements.’ 

‘ Of course you cannot,' had said the Baron, to whom the mere 
idea seemed like a preparation to blow up with dynamite all the 
mountains of Europe and of Asia. ‘ Do you suppose you can 
efface such an institution as our financial existence P You might 
as well say that a sovereign, by dying, could will his country into 
non-existence. 

^Tlien as I cannot touch the engagements of the past, however 
much 1 condemn thorn, I will at least keep pare the obligations of 
the future,’ Othmar had answered ; and those transactions wliich 
his more delicate sense of honour did not allow him to approve he 
refused to permit to be undertaken. 

Baron Fritz, who had the ordinary financier’s conscience, that is, 
who would have done not hing commercially dishonourable, but who 
cared not a straw how iniquitous might be the results of an opera^- 
tion, so lon^ as it was legal, clever, and lucrative, was beyond 
measure irritated by this occasional interference of one who waa 
too fine a gentleman, too indolent a dreamer, to bear any of the 
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frets and burden of habitual attention to their gigantic operations. 
But there was no help for it ; Otho Othmhr was the head of the 
House, and, what was a greater mef still to his uncle, the only 
living one of the name besides nimself. They, who could have 
giveia fortunes and position to a score of younger branches, who 
could have had their sons and brothers objectf of power and wor- 
ship in all the capitals of Europe, had been so visited by death and 
destiny that of them all there only remained the young man who 
was Othmar to all the world, and the old one who was Baron 
Fritz to his intimate associates, and Barcfi Friedericb to all the 
Bourses. 

* You should marry, Otho,’ said the Baron to him now. 

*1 have no inclination to do so,’ he answered, and thought of 
Nadine Napraxine. 

' Inclination 1 ’ exclaimed the other irritably. * What has in- 
clination to do with it P Is inclination considered or waited for in 
the marriages of princes ? You are a prince in your own way. If 
you died to-morrow, your race would be extinct.’ 

* That would not much matter,’ said Othmar. * We have never 
been conspicuous for anything except for amassing gold, as a ship’s 
keel collects barnacles. I suppose I had better make a will. You 
shall have everything for ^our lifetime, and then it shell all go to the 
French Republic, which is the only national institution I know of 
that is capable of muddling away two hundred milliards in a year, 
with nothing wUht^ver to show for it afterwards.’ 

Baron Fritz made a gesture of irritated contempt. 

* You ought to have had legitimate heirs ten years ago. You 
do not belong to yourself. You have no right to live and die with- 
out raising up postf3rity.’ 

* I do not see the obligation,’ said Othmar, * and I do not care 
enough about the name, which you think so very fine, to greatly 
grieve over its probable extinction.’ 

Baron Fritz had heard this often, but he never heard it freshly 
without an inward shudder, such as a religious man feels before a 
blasphemy. Othmar, merely as a man, seemed to him a fanciful 
dreamer, an unsatisfactory anomaly, an unphilosophic thinker, 
whose theories were always playing the deuce with his interest, 
and whose sympathies ran away with him like half-broken horses. 
But Othmar, as the chief of his House, could do no wrong, and had 
to be obeyed, even if he rushed on his own destruction. 

* You should marry for sake of posterity,’ he reiterated. * You 
are so happily and exceptionally situated that you can choose 
wherever you please. No living woman would refuse you. You 
should seek physical charms for sake of your offspring and high 

also ; the rest is a mere matter of taste.’ 

‘ The rest is only a tride ! Only character, mind, and feeling— 
the three things which determine happiness and influence life more 
than anything else.’ 
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Baron Fritz made a little gesture of indifference : * I imagine 
anyone Wen €lev6 would not err in any of these points. Happiness 
one usually Ends with the wives of others. Not that 1 would dis- 
cour^ you if you be inclined ' 

*1 am not inclined/ said Othmar, brusquely. ‘ I only say that 
character is never considered by men and women when they marry; 
yet it is what makes or mars a life. When a marriage is announced, 
what is discussed P The respective fortunes of those concerned, 
then their good looks or their lack of them ; perhaps some one adds 
that he is bon gar^m^ someone says sa tmlle est jolie^ or, on the 
other hand, they may say ho is a fool, or she has ugly feet ; but you 
nevOT hear a word as to their characters, their sympathies, 'or their 
principles. It is why all marriages are at best but a compromise 
netween two ill-assorted dispositions.’ 

* Make yours well-assorted,’ said Baron Fritz. ' If you attach 
80 much to character, let character be your study ; myself, 1 have 
always considered that marriage is a means of continuing a race, so 
that it legally can continue to transmit property; I have never 
known why people imported fine sentiuKmts into a legal transac- 
tion. It is taking a false view of a social duty to look for personal 
pleasure out of it ; indeed, if a man he in love with his wdfe he will 
probably communicate his passion to her, wliic-h is undesirable, 
iKXiause it awakens her senst^s, and ultimately leads to her taking a 
lover, or lovers, which again introduces uncertainly into the legal 
enjoymcmt and transmission of property.’ 

Othmar smiknl : * Keally, Bnron, you are the most profoundly 
immoral man I ever met. You would always, too, subordinate 
humanity to property'. All human actions should, according to 
you, only (end to (ho consolidation and concentration of fortune ; 
now, (here is no possibit' tlieory of human action more deinoraliHing.’ 

‘ That is a matter of opinion,’ said tlio Baron. ‘ But unless your 
forefathers had carried that theory into practice, you would now be 
t-aming wild horses in Croatia, or probably you — Otho Othmar in 
your entity as you are — would not exist at all, for certainly your 
father would not have weddtxi with an Fnglish aristocrat.’ 

* It is a humiliating retlcction,’ ,said Othmar, ‘ that one’s exist- 
•nee depended on tlio accidental union of two ptTsons ; indeed, I 
decline to believe it. I am convinced that the real cr/o, the im- 
personal entity which has been called the soul for want of know- 
ing what t-ocall it, must have had its own independent existence; 
the envelope it is slipped into is the accident ; let ua think so at all 
•vents. It is more consoling than your noti- 'u that the entire life 
of A. depended on the chance of B. cohabiting wdlh C. ; and that 
if B. had wedded B. instead, A. w'ould never have existed at all, 
but another and totally different btung wmuid have doiic so — say Z.’ 

The Ban^n shruggt^d his shoulders. Why, he wondered, why 
on earth should a nian care about a pre-existence, or a spiritual 
existence, at all, who had everything that his heart could desire 
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in his terresti'ial life? He could imaj^iue that starving poets or 
huDgiy theologians comforted themselves with those fancies, but 
Othmar ! 

^You should h^e been a Montalombert or a Lamennais,’ h« 
answered, which was a polite way of saying that he was an im- 
becile. • 

^ Without being either the one or the other, one may carry into 
private life the same sort of honour which even you think incumben 
on one in public life,’ said Othmar. 

‘Not at all,’ said his relative. ‘The codt^for one has never been 
the code for the other. A man in private life may not send another 
man to be slain because it suits his pui*pose ; a man in public ‘•life, 
that is, as a war minister or as an oilicer commanding-in-chief may 
send ten thousand, tifty thousand, men to certain slaughter. So 
has a diplomatist every title to lie as much as he may need to do in 
the public service, but he has no right to deceive his personal friend 
in a private matter. This is not mere casuistry ; it is common sense. 
Indeed, all effective casuistry is based on common sense.’ 

‘ The most dangerous casuistry is so, no doubt,’ said Othmar. 
‘Because when it is so based it is irresistible in its appeal to 
egotism.’ 

‘ I do not know why you use the word dangerous,^ replied the 
Baron. ‘ Nothing is so wholesome as to teach men to take care of 
their own interests. If that lesson were universally understood, 
there would be nv3it%er paupers nor criminals.’ 

‘ We should have a world of bankers,’ said Othmar. ‘ With all 
defercn(‘e to you, even that would not be a Millennium.’ 

I'liB Baron assented with good humour that it would certainly 
not bo one, since there would be no investments of any kind pos- 
sible. 

The day was tedious to Othmar. He had to examine many 
projects, and append his signal are to many documents. He had 
not disappeared into Central Asia for eighteen months without 
having brought upon himself the penalty of many arrears of all'airs. 
His assent was merely pro formd^ but the formula was necessary. 

‘ He is in love still with Madame Napraxine/ thought his uncle, 
finding his attention hard to fixf lie was not sorry tor that. At 
Othmar’a age he was sure to be in love with someone, and the more 
he was in love the less likely was he to meddle with the transac- 
tions of the House. 

The Baron could he excessively amusing, and was so this day 
of his arrival at S. Pharamond ; but Othmar would gladly have 
been free of his presence. He knew that the old man would see at 
a glance, if he and Nadine Napraxine met before him, that time 
had not cured him of passion ; and the malice and the contempt of 
his uncle were both disagreeable to him. Moreover, Othmar had 
been too perpetually agreed with all his life to be pleased by the 
constant enunciation of opinions and sentiments the reverse of his 

B 2 
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own. There was that in the tranquil cynicism of Baron Friederich 
which left him with a sense of moral nausea. Men, it is true, were 
not worth much ; but he could never get accustomed to the calm 
manner in which his uncle was habitually ready to sacrifice all 
their interests — their bodies, too, had there been any question of 
them — to what he^considered advantageous to himself and to his 
House in public life and finance. 

He did not care for the new Russian loan, for the new Turkish 
loan, for the great naval dockyards to be made by Germany on 
the Baltic, for the rail^ ay that was to be driven alon^ the ancient 
bed of the Oxus, nor for the necessities of the empire of Brazil, 
nor^or the development of Canadian forests. It did not interest 
him that such and such a sovereign would be a cripple without his 
help, or such and such a country as virtually in pawn to him as 
though it had been a pledged estate ; that the assistance of his 
gold could enable a Ministry to keep its tenure of office, or the re- 
fusal of it could precipitate a State into revolution; to Baron 
Fritz it was like holding the reins of the universe, but to Othmar 
himself it was excessively dull work. The heir of four generations 
of money-lenders, he was absolutely indiflerent to the immense 
power which lay in the stroke of his pen ; the genius of finance 
was inherited by him, though dormant in him ; even his uncle did 
justice to the accuracy of his vision, to the certainty of his in- 
stinct ; but it was genius unused ; he had no taste to employ 
its capacities. Europe was as indifferent to as a mound of 
clay. 

^ We only do mischief, unmitigated mischief.’ he asserted very 
often. * Look at the Canal of Suez ; it has only bred wars and 
pretexts for wars, and will probably embroil England and France 
for the next century — until, indeed, India shall have become Rus- 
sian, or the African negro have avenged Abd-el-Kadir. Then 
again take the Panama project ; it will set Great Britain and the 
United States at each others throats like two bull-dogs.’ 

* You are enough to make your father rise from his grave,’ said 
Baron Fritz. 

* It is only aristocrats who do that,’ ret umed Othmar. * The 
financier sleeps sound on the remembrance of his own virtues — and 
loans.’ 

The memory of his father was bitter to him ; he could not 
forget the injury done to him in his earliest youth by subjecting 
him to the charms and the corruptions of Sara Vernon. 

* You must marry, and then you will see things differently,* 
his uncle insisted, reverting to the simplicity of reiteration. 

What a cruel thing was destiny I Thousands of men who 
had not a crust of bread begat legitimate oflTspring in the most 
reckless and profuse manner ; and the one man for whom lawful 
heirs were an absolute necessity and duty obstinately neglected his 
oUigatioQi to family and to the world. 
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It was possibl®, even probable, that the last of the Othmars 
would remain the l^t of his race. 

^ Marry for me,’ said Othmar. ^ I will give all we possess to 
any cousins you may give me, and keep only enough myself to 
live peaceably in Arabia Felix. I have alw^s wished to live 
there ; the climate is divine ; and, after all, there is nothing that 
1 is of so much consequence as climate.’ 

‘ You will always mst I ’ 

‘Most people say i am too serious. It am not jesting at all. 
We have all a sort of superstition that we must live in Europe, 
but it ii^only a superstition. There is a great deal finer weatner 
elsewhere, and without fine weather life is intolerable.’ 

‘Have you never seen a woman you would marry P’ asked 
Baron Fritz. 

‘ Perhaps I have,’ said Othmar, who never lied. ‘ But never 
one I could marry.’ 

‘Ah I — someone else’s wife! That is just like you. If she 
were not unattainable she would have no more attraction than 
anyone else. You are so whimsical.’ 

‘ I hope not. I dislike whimsical people. They are always 
asking for the windows to be shut, or imagining that there is a 
drainpipe open. Oh I some day I may marry. I do not pledge my 
future. But I have no inclination to marriage, and you will con- 
fess that you presdbwhat you do not practise.’ 

‘ I am seventy-one and you are thirty-two,’ said Baron Fritz ; 
‘ I should have married fifty years ago if I had been as you are, 
the head of the House.’ 

‘ Curse the House ! ’ said Othmar, though he was a man who 
never used any oaths, great or small. But it seemed to him that 
the House of Othmar was for ever on his shoulders like Sindbad’s 
burden ; that he could do nothing freely as other men did ; that 
go where he would he could never wholly escape from the mephitic 
acid which adulation and importunity exhale, and could never 
gain that simplicity of existence which, precisely because it was 
denied to him, seemed to him the chief good on earth. 

‘ You speak as if the Othmaf s had been Plantagenets or Oom- 
neni ! ’ he continued. ‘ It is not quite two centuries ago that the 
world did not even know that a Croat horse-dealer bore that 
name I The last time I was at Agram, I looked into the archives 
of the city ; nobody ever did so ; they were crabbed and hard to 
decipher ; but I passed a day over them when it was raining and 
blowing so hard that there was not a soul abroad in the streets 
exc^t the sentries. In the municipal documents for the year 
1730 I found an account of a famine which had been the result of 
floods such as we have seen in our own day, for science, after all, 
in^es little way against natural catastrophes. It w^ during 
^is famine, when every grain of wheat was worth treble its weight 
in gold, that your hero Marc Othmar made his first great coup* 
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He had amassed money before, but this was the ^and conception 
which first largely enriched him. He had bought enormously in 
com, foreseeing a wet season and bad harvests. He had more 
than he had hoped for — be had the whole country underwater. 
He had almost a monopoly of grain. In those days Government 
aid could not come by steam, and, besides, Croatia had just then no 
Government. In these records it is stated that upwards of forty- 
five thousand persons, chiefly women and children, died of stax- 
vation ; and all the Wtdle they were dying Marc Othmar shut up 
his ^ain and only sold it sack by pack, at an average rate of a 
death a bushel. You find that admirable; I do not. I ^confess, 
ever since 1 put these facts together out of the fragments of pub- 
lic 11181017, it has seemed to me as if there were an earthy smell 
about all our money ; you Imow the lungs of people who die 
starved always do smell like decaying mould. It is pure fancy — 
lam quite aware of that. But even putting fancy out of the ques- 
tion, 1 do not see anything heroic about tbe figure of our founder. 
He is not Hugh Lupus or Godfrey de Bouillon.’ 

Baron Fritz’s patience bad scarcely endured the strain upon it. 

^ *1 never heant the story. I believe you have invented it/ he 
said irritably. * If it be true, we have no explanation, so we can- 
not form a correct judgment. At the most, acc<^'pting it as you 
relate it, no more was done then by Marc Otbinai- than every 
farmer or peasant proprietor in Europe and does when- 

ever he gets a chance. Not so much as was done by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps when he sacrificed the fellahs to make liis Egyptian Canal. 
You cannot conduct any trade on abstract principles or msthetic 
moralities. You must buy cheap and sell dear, or commerce falls 
to the ground, and the whole superstructure of society falls with it. 
As the lawyer cannot refuse to conduct a case because he dis- 
approves of the morality of it, so a financier cannot let pass a 
favourable operation because be may not approve entirely of its 
scope ; all he has to exaniiuo are its wisdom and utility. When 
once you enter tbe region of motives and of principles, all is 
confusion. No two men have tbe same views as to what is right,; 
you must proceed on broader line* than those of fanciful ethics. 
For instance, nothing is moi^e clearly immoral than the marriage 
of two diseased persons, but the priest or tbe mayor who should 
refuse to perform the ceremonies demanded of him because he 
conceived that tbe bodily health of the people who came before him 
was unsatisfactory would he clearly overpassing the boundaries of 
his functions, which are limited to the consideration of simply 
le^al obstacles, bo, a man of business who once concerns himself 
with the vague moralili<'s of his speculations is lost ; all he has to 
occupy liimself with is their solvency, their legality, and their 
probabilitiM of success or failure. Marc Gthmar* no doubt 
regarded his investments in com in that purely practical light.’ * 

* For a very clever man as you are,’ returned Othmar, ^ you are 
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curiously unconscious of what a satire your theories are on all that 
you most admire. I am as entirely convinced as you can be that 
Marc Othmar never gave a thought to the twenty-five thousand 
people who starved to death while his corn was shut up in 
granaries and barges; all the difference bet\^en us is, that you 
think this singleness of eye for bis own interest was heroic, and I 
think it was not so — that it was even as near true hellish wicked- 
ness as humanity can go/ 

‘ There is neither wickedness nor virtu^ in questions of finance,' 
said Baron Friederich, with distress at his nephew’s obtuseness. 

* There is certainly no virtue,' said Othmar. 

‘ Neither wickedness nor virtue,' repeated the Baron. ‘ They 
are pure abstractions, like political economy. To talk of the 
immorality of a speculation is like talking of the vices of a rock- 
crystal. There is only cite sin in a financial operation ; it sins if it 
be unsound.' 

‘ Financial morality, then,' said Othmar, ‘ has at least this 
f advantage over social morality, that it is very much simplified I ' 

* It is simple as your stable's doctrines,' replied the Baron. 
‘ If a horse be sound, he is a good horse ; if he be not sound, he is 
a screw ; nothing can be simpler. And the moment that a man 
begins to confuse himself with asking any more complex questions 
than this one, Is it sound ? " — whether he engage in a great 
operation of fina.|]ae, or whether he be only buying a roadster, he 
will be inevitably bewildered with his own multiform require- 
ments and will fall into the hands of mere persuasive sharpers.' 

* I can buy a horse,' said Othmar, ^ but I will leave finance to 
you.' 

^ Not always,’ said Baron Fritz, grimly, with vivid recollections 
of more than one occasion on which his nephew had interfered 
with a peremptory veto to prevent some contemplated operation 
of which the morality was more doubtful than the expediency. 
The occasions had been rare indeed ; but they had left an inefface- 
able soreness on the mind of the elder man ; nay, he would scarcely 
have forgiven them had it not been that his devotion to Otho 
as the bead of the House bitd something of the irrational and 
patient loyalty which the Russian nation renders blindly to its 
unseen Tzar. 

As for Othmar himself, he was too impatient of his uncle’s 
laxity of principle and conscience to do full justice to the fine 
qualities which accompanied these. 

Those huge stone palaces whose portals bore the magic name 
of Othmar were sacred to Baron Fritz as his temples to a Greek. 
His nephew never passed through the great doors of any one of 
them without a sense of impatience, of distaste, without a remem- 
brance of the twenty-five thousand people who had died of hunger 
in Oroa^ whilst Marc Othmar was buuding up his piles of ducats 
and fiorins. The very homage with which he was himself met 
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within their walls irritated him. He thought of all the debasing 
worship the earth has seen the worship of riches was the most 
corrupt. ‘ If I were a leper they would Kiss my ulcers so long as 
my hand could sign a cheque/ he thought. After all, when^l^rc 
Othmar had used u| human lives in the furnace of his speculations 
he had used up material which was but of little worth. 

Yet despite the disdain which human nature cannot do other- 
wise than awaken in those who are the objects of its adulation if 
they keep their senses qjear amidst the incense fumes, his heart 
was empty. 

‘ You nave people here to-night ? ’ asked the Baron, little 
later, his vigilant eyes perceiving the preparations which were 
being made in the little theatre attached to the chateau. 

* To-morrow night,* answered Othmar. ‘ A small dinner ; I 
hope you will remain for it. And as Talazac, Sembrich, and 
other good singers are at Nice dwponibles, we shall have some 
music afterwards and a few people ; for that you will not care.’ 

‘The Napraxincs are here?^ inquired his uncle, with a little 
smile. 

Othmar was annoyed to feel that he changed colour despite 
himself, as ho answered in the affirmative. 

‘ Have you seen her ? ’ said F riederich Othmar, carelessly, 
* How do you find her F Maladive as usual P ’ 

‘ There is no woman living less maladiue^ st^ Othmar, with 
some irritation. ‘She is glad to make the care of her health a 
pretext when she is disinclined for the world ; that is all.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed P ’ said the elder man. ‘ All great rulers are 
allowed to be ill at their own convenience. Will she be ill or well 
to-morrow niglit ? ’ 

‘ I’ime will show/ replied Othmar, in a tone which closed the 
subject. 


OnAPTER A. 

It was a tiny church which bore the name of S. Cecilia at 8. 
Ph^amond, and was perched on an olive-covered knoll, with the 
rolling woo(k of the chatean d’Othmar at its base and the gardens 
of MiUo^ on its right. Nicole Sandroz and a few other families of 
the petite culture gathered there on Sundays and holy days •, but 
the great people of Millo. with their household, had their own 
private chapm, and the friends to whom Othmar bad lent his 
house had never toubled themselves to find their way to the little 
whitewashed, wind-blown sanctuary and the lowly presbytery 
that leaned up against its south walk 

Othmar himself, who had a score of ecclesiastics in a score of 
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places looking to him for support, had hardly known that this 
nttle church and its old purblind peasant-bom curd were upon 
the confines of his estate. He had paid every year a large sum 
for the maintenance of S. Pharamond, as for that of each of his 
house! and estates, but he had never ezamine(} the details of the 
expenditure. The advantage of an immense fortune is that you can 
leave all such matters to your secretaries. He paid them more 
heed than many would have done because of the views he enter- 
tained on the duties of saving other people from temptation ; but 
S. Pharamond, with all its luxuries, eleganmes, gardens, carriages, 
and conservatories, was only to him as a mere cottage, a mere to^. 
He had, indeed, almost forgotten that he had owned it, until, 
beating up the Bay of Genoa in a storm-tossed and almost dis- 
abled vessel, he had suddenly remembered that somewhere on this 
coast which slid away in the dusk to the westward he had a 
harbour and a quay all hia own if he chose to go thither. 

The little church was ugly, poor, and had been built since the 
Revolution ; all that redeemed it was a great climbing rose which 
covered the whole of its front, and was even flinging audacious 
branches upwards to the cross upon the roof. In summer the 
rose made the little plain square place a glory of pink bloom. 
Inside there were a few deal benches, a few bad prints, a humble 
little altar, and some pewter candlesticks ; the presbytery was 
equally as bare. ^ 

The old vicar lived with one servant as old as himself ; he 
toddled out amongst the farms, and was scouted and scowled at 
by some of the peasants, petted and welcomed by others. He did 
no harm, and was quite happy if one of his parishioners gave him 
a basket of figs or a dish of seakale ; he could almost have 
counted his flock on his fingers. The men about there were very 
radical and hard-headed ; they were all small proprietors, who 
cursed Millo and S. I’haramond all the year round, though 
neither the viUa nor the chateau did them the slightest harm. On 
the contrary, the stewards of both the Due de Vannes and 
Othmar had orders to give away any rare seeds, aid in any 
irrigation-works, or contribute .to any need that there might be 
in the neighbourhood. But me Due was a duke and peer of 
France, and Othmar was a archimillionaire ; the petite culture 
hated the sight of their gilded bronze gates and their glittering 
high-pitched roofs. 

‘ It is for you that we pay taxes I ' snarled one of them once 
to the Due de Vannes. who laughed and answered : 

‘ Oh, my fnend I if we compare notes I think you would find 
that it is I who pay them for you and yours. I have not the 
slightest objection to do so, only do not let us misrepresent 
matters.’ 

But they did not want logic, and they hated the steep shini^ 
toofs and the gates with the gilded scroll work. What they did 
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not hate was Yseulte de Valogne ; all countess though she was, 
they pardoned her that defect because she had always remained 
for them la pitiote de Nicole, They understood that she was to 
be sacrificed to the pride of her relatives; that because she was 
poor, so poor, she be refused all the joys of her youfii and 

ner sex, and surrendered to the Church that she might not offend 
the grandeur of her family by making a portionless marriage. This, 
which they had learned, with many exaggerations of its enormity 
from Nicole and from the servants of Alillo, gave her the halo of a 
martyr in their eyes ; she was sacrificed to the nohlvssflj and that 
fact was enough to make her sacred to them even though she 
belonged to the detested order herself, and had not a littlfi of its 
hauteur. Besides, her tenderness to their old people, the little gifts 
she made at the convent and brought to their little ones and their 
women, her intrepidity in cases of sickness in those winters when 
she was alone at MilJo — a mere child, but with the courage of 
giants, os Nicole loved to tell — all these, joined to her personal 
elegance, which made her as unlike themselves as the orchids in 
Othmar’s hothouses were unlike the sweet peas and the lavender 
growing under their peach trees, had combined to make of the 
last Oomtesse de Valogne the idol of that petite culture which, 
with few exceptions, loathed and execrated the brilliant idlers 
who rode and drove ont of the gates of Millo, and carried their 
light laugliter, their painted fans, their Idazing ^ j e wels, their grace 
and their J uxuries, out on to the ilhiiuinated terraces, under the palms 
and the araucarias, amidst the lamps and the music, regardless of 
the people in the distant huts and houses on the surrounding hills 
who, rising to their work as they went to their beds, swore 
savagely against them with all the unchanged rancorous class- 
hatred of tile Terror still alive in them and unsatisfied. 

* But, Nicole,’ the girl said often to her foster-mother, * if there 
were no rich people, no groat people, who would buy your 
pj-imeiirs, your 1 lecember peas, your January asparagus? ’ 

‘ We should eat them ourselves/ said Nicole, sternly. 

* You might do that now ; but 1 do not think that eating 
them would pay you for all they q^ist you,’ said Yseulte, not very 
sure of her ground, and therefore timid in treading it. 

* We should not grow them ; there would be no need to grow 
them,’ said Nicole, obstinately. * Everybody would have his 
cabbage in bis pot if there were not those pestilent aristocrats and 
rich Iblks.’ 

* But yon might plant cabbages now,’ insisted her p6tiote. 
* Why should you not plant cabbages everywhere now if you 
like? Only you always say it is only the primeurs that pay 
well.^ 

' Oh, ma mie^ you belong to them, so you defend them I ’ 
grumbled her foster-mother, linding the argument go against her. 
•And what ore they going to do with you P Out ofl‘ all your 
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beautiful hair, and cram you between four stone walla all jour 
life, because it suits their pride to get rid of you 1 ’ 

* One cannot live better than in God’s service,’ said Yseulte, 
with^ passing blush, 

^Oh, yes, one can,’ muttered Nicole, ^v^en one is sixteen 
years old and has a face like yours ; one could have a gallant 
lover, and a loyal lord, a home of one’s own, and children one 
after another at one’s breast.’ 

A colour like that of the red winter roses which she was 
binding up for the Nice inarkcts came into the girl’s cheeks. 

* I^am quite happy to dedicate my life to our Mother and her 
poor,’ she s<aid, in that tone which always awed and silenced 
Nicole. ^ All that I fear is, not to be worthy. There have been 
holy women of my race. I may never content them as they 
watch me from their places at God’s right hand.’ 

The coarse blunt fashion of s})eech of her foster-mother, and 
the crude class-hatreds and political animosities which Nicole had 
imbibed from her husband, oft^n [»ained and otfended the delkjacy 
and the pride of the girl ; but the rough woman loved her, was 
almost the only creature that did love her, save some of the 
younger children in the convent; and YBeulte horo with her 
faults with that indulgent afiecTion which is not blind, but patient 
and ever forgiving. 

She spoke in^impHcity and sincerity; she had been so drilled 
to behold her only future in the religious life, that she prayed 
night and day to be worthy of such election ; and if a thrill of 
longing for unknown freedom, for unimaginable joys, sometimes 
came over her she loyally stilled it ero it could grow to any 
strength. From her babyhood she had been taught to consider 
herself consecrated to the Church, and that knowledge had always 
kept her a little apart from others, made licr more serious, more 
sensitive, more meditative, than her age usually is. 

‘ And, to he sure, if there he any up there who do know, it is 
a crying shame that they do not interfere,’ muttered her foster- 
mother, only half abashed. But Yseulte did not hoar her : she 
bad let the roses lie on her*lap, her hands were motionless, her 
eyes were looking far away, farther than the snow which crowned 
the distant mountains ; she was thinking of that saint by whom 
her childhood had been sheltered ; could it indeed he that so 
great a love as her grandmother’s had been had perished utterly, 
had gone whither it knew nothing, saw nothing, had no power to 
warn or save P If it were so, she was alone indeed. But 

^ Nay, do not think of them,’ said Nicole, roughly; ^ what is 
dead is dead, my sweet ; he it a pig or be it a princess, when the 
life is out the sense is out with it; it rots, but it does not wake.’ 

J Hush I ’ said the girl, with a little frown and a sense of pain, 
as if she had heard some foul irreverence. The dead were all she 
had to care for : half her young life was passed in thinking of 
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them, in praying for them, in wondering if they approved that 
which ehe ^d. * Christ will give you your dower, ^ her grand- 
mother had said often to her, a little seven-year-old child, who 
had vaguely understood that her future was pledged to he§ven ; 
and that she must i|9ver be fractious, or noisy, or sullen, or give 
way to appetite or mischief as other children did who were less 
honoured. It had made her neither affected nor hypocritical; 
only pathetically doubtful of herself and capable of repressing her 
naturally buoyant spirijs with an incredible patience which was 
almost heroism, but went always unrewarded. 

Faiel was a part of the old world of Bretagne, where tlje land 
is green and deeply wooded, and the days are misty and soft and 
still ; it lies inland, and has no sight of the sea ; it is traversed by 
narrow roads sunk down low between moss-grown walls of 
verdure ; it seems all covered up with moss and ferns and boughs ; 
there is always moisture in the air and there are almost always 
clouds in the sky, but it is a sweet, tender, if mournful country, 
and in the late-arriving spring becomes a very bower of flowers. 

In the heart of this green country the ancient village of Fmel 
held the equally ancient convent of the Holy Ladies of St. Anne, 
with its long grey stone walls, its steep shining metal roofs, and 
its high belfry with its cross of gilded brass towering above the 
low quaint cottages which crept humbly up beneath it many 
centuries ago. The foundation owed its orifwi to Anne of 
Breta^e herself, and year after year, century after century, un- 
disturbed by wars or revolutions, and unreaclied by any change of 
thought or manners, the pious ladies of Faiel, in their habits of 
black and white, had roared the young daughters of the Breton 
nobility and gentry in the ways of God, and in such secular 
learning as seemed not too profane. The community was severe 
in its rules and austerely simple in all its customs; but the 
children were happy if not gay ; the green, leafy, silent country 
was between them and the world, the sisters were kind and gentle, 
the young girls murmured together, joyously, unreproved, like 
young swallows chirping under the eaves in midsummer. This 
holy house in pious Morbilian was wholly unlike those fashionable 
convents of Paris, and near it, where all the pomps and vanities 
of the world find their way, and its jealousies and its rivalries fret 
and fume in miniature mimicry. Tlie Dames de Ste. Anne had 
aU the primitive faiths, the unblemished loyalties, the devout 
beliefs in tradition of the Middle Ages ; they taught the history 
of France from religious instead of secular records, and the history 
of the saints from the Golden Legend; they worked silver lilies 
on white banners, and in their chapel every day a Mass was said 
for Henri Oinq. Their little maidens became under their hands 
simple, earnest, grave, and most innocent and truthful creatures, 
ignorant, no doubt, in many things, but possessing a perfect 
courage and a beautiful candour ; such maidens as in the old ^ys, 
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from tlie Combat des Trente to Quiberon, bad become the wives 
and mothers of the Breton seigneurie, and had, if need were, 
defended a castle and headed a sally of men-at-arms in the holy 
cause of their duke or of their king ; women like the arum lilies 
that Covered the damp green earth in their najive woods ; women 
whose eyes look at us still, serious and serene, from the gold 
blazonries of illuminated missals, where their miniatures have 
been painted beneath their scutcheons and their crowns. 

of these children, when they bad passed from the gates of 
Faiel for the last time, some went to palb all their years in the 
small secluded chateaux or the dull stone-built towns of the sea- 
shore 6r the interior ; some, finding a wider flight, a bolder fate, 
went into the life of the world and lived that life. But wherever 
they went, whatever they became, none of them ever wholly forgot 
Faiel ; all of them when they bore children said, as they looked 
on their little daughters, ‘ They shall go to the Dames de Ste. 
Anne ; ’ so that generation after generation came to the great 
Gothic gateway, and passed within and dwelt there for eight or 
ten peaceful years ; and the sisters, though death made changes 
amidst them, yet seemed always the same. 

Yseulte, who was a fanciful child like most of those who have 
a lonely childhood, used to believe that they were like t hat woman 
of the time of Clovis who learned the secret of eternal life from 
listening to the smging of the forest birds. 

She used to Took through the grating down the deep green 
shade of the woods without, and think, * That is why they live so 
long, why they are always content.’ 

One day an old peasant, who was called a witch in Faiel, saw 
her looking so and heard her say something of her thoughts to 
her companion, and the old crone shook her head wisely. ^ Do not 
wish to live long ; wish to live so that you have all heaven in one 
hour ; it is not the birds, nor is it the woods, nor is it the saints, 
that will give you that.’ 

^ "What does she mean ? ’ said Yseulte. 

^In the village they say she has been a wicked woman,’ said 
the girl who was beside her. ^ 

Yseulte pondered often on the mysterious words, but she could 
never understand them. 

At Faiel her days and years went by without any sorrow, if 
without any pleasure save such as youth and perfect health and 
willingness to accomplish all allotted tasks can bring with them. 
She always wore grey or black or white ; no colours were ever 
seen, no ornaments were ever allowed within the sacred walls. 
She was regarded as certain to enter the religious life. ‘ Tu seraa 
deB ndtreSy said the nuns so often to her that before she was ten 
years old she had grown so imbued with the idea that she had 
new dieted of resisting such a destination. Her life was so 
entirely simple, in a way so barren, that the spiritual world 
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assumed a proportion in it which would have been morbid had not 
the hijfh courage and bodily healthfulness of her resisted the gloom 
which those who had to do with her deemed most fitting to the 
loneliness of her lot. She came of a race of gay nobles, of reckless 
soldiers, of hi^h-brynded seigneurs, and some instincts of 1;heir 
courage, of their temper, of their imprudence, stirred in her now 
and then beneath the calm of cloistral habit and the spirituality of 
her natural temperament. 

* I)o you think the daughter of Gui de Valogne will ever he a 
saint P ' the Due de Vadnes often said to his wife. He thought 
that blood would out even beneath the coif of a Carmelite. His 
wife replied that the Valogne had always kept their womed pure, 
if at the sword’s point, and tluit amongst them there had been 
more than one canonised; besides, she added, Ysenlte was a child 
both grave and good ; she would never know the world or its 
temptations ; she would live and die as a lily did in a convent 
garden. 

The Due shrugged his shoulders : 

*She has her fatliere blood in her,’ he .said, ‘and ho would 
have suiU'd no oloi.'ter but lloi.ssy or Medmenbam,’ 

He believed in very few things, but bis one belief was bis con- 
viction that the bias of a race goes with it as do its diseases or its 
excellences. Most racing men are implicit believers in hereditary 
influence, and the Due, who had bred winners at Chantilly and nt 
Ascot, did Tiot credit that the daughter of Gui Oe Valogne would 
contentedly bec^ome a 8te, Catlieriiie or a Soeur liose. 

‘ Of course you may shut her perforce in a r(iligious house ; so 
might you shut her in a coffin. To be sure, the one murder is 
legal and the other would not he so,’ he said, with some ill- 
humour, the night after Othinar noticed bis young cousin with her 
long black gloves, lier stately curtsey, her sash h Ve^ifantj and her 
beautiful figim*, which had the slimness of a child and the promise 
of a goddess. 

‘1 believe you are almost in love with her yourself,’ said the 
Duchess. 

‘ I wonder no one else is wliolly ’ be answered, with petulance ; 
and he wrote to bis jeweller in the Ilue do la Paix for a locket, a 
girl’s locket ; soiiietliiug with pearls. He thought even a Mother 
Superior could hardly object to pearls. 

Yseulte, all unconscious of the perilous honour projected for 
her by her cousin’s lord, passed the whole day up at the little 
churcii, arranging the flowers wiiich Othniai had given her in the 
morning, and others which his men, by his orders, had brought 
thither m the forenoon. She washappier than she had been since her 
grandmother bad died. A warm human interest bad come suddenly 
into the monotony and solitude of her existence. She worked at 
the decoration of the little place with ardour and delight. She 
had never before possessed such flowers as tliose ; the woods had 
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yielded all those which had ever decked the altar of the chapel at 
Faiel. She had only seen such gorgeous blossoms as these in the 
glass-house at Millo, where she would no more have dreamed of 
gathering them than of wearing her cousin’s diamonds, 

* H0 shall see how beautiful it looks to-moirow/ she thought 
with each blossom that she added, each leaf she touched. That he 
would come she never doubted ; a promise, ever such a little one, 
was so sacred to herself that for any pledge to be forgotten would 
have seemed to her quite impossible. 

The old vicar came and went, the sacristan and the house- 
keeper stood and chattered and told her for the hundredth time all 
their hohsehold troubles ; the gay sunshine streamed iti past the 
open door and through the dulled grey glass of the small windows, 
a goat trotted up the aisle and nibbled at the bay boughs which 
she had tied together. The morning passed Hire a pleasant dream ; 
it seemed not December to her but May. She was but a child, 
and for once the weight of her future fell off her young shoulders. 
She laughed — softly, because she sat on the altar steps — but she 
laughed. ‘ God is so good,’ she thought, in the simple sincerity of 
her glad gratitude. 

*You will let me sing, my reverend, at all the offices? ’she 
said to the old man when she had finished her welcome labours 
and stood with him within the stone porch whilst the sun was 
setting. 

* Surely, my clSld,’ ho said willingly. ‘ It does me good to 
hear your voice, and I think it must even be pleasant to the 
angels too.’ 

She went happily along the uneven little path which led 
down the hill under gi’eat olive trees and warm evening sunset 
skies to Millo, Her feet went so rapidly that the maid whose 
duty it was to attend her out of doors could ill keep pace with 
her. Her heart was so light ; she had the vision of the beautiful 
flowers always before her eyes, of the altar which she had made 
like a garden. It mattered nothing to her that when she entered 
the house she was met by a reprimand, that she found her simple 
supper cold, that her little cousins were malicious, quarrelsome, 
unWid; all those were trifles. She hore them with perfect 
patience, and with never a word of harsh reply j and she went to 
her bed and slept soundly, dreaming of roses and lilies, and 
S. Cecilia, and of a world of angels who leaned on the sunbeams 
as on golden spears, and look(;d down on her and smiled. 

She was up long before the first gleam of coming day lightened 
the eastward seas. No one ever forbade her going to the church 
as often as she chose ; they deemed it in unison with her future 
vocation. She had attached herself to this rude, lonely, little 
place in the winters which she had passed there under the charge 
of Nicole Sandroz. Her cousin had said once that it would be 
better if she attended instead the offices of the house chapel, but 
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she bad not insisted; and the child, who had a certain obstinacy in 
her afiectionS; had persevered in her loyalty to the parish church 
under its olvery mist of olives. 

This morning her foster-mother was in waiting to accompany 
her. The cold was keen in the greyness of the dawn ; the sun 
which at noon would vivify the winter landscape to summer-like 
warmth, was still hidden in the nether world, the earth and the 
aea were dark, the stars still lingered in the shadowy skies. 

* What folly, p6tiote ! * muttered Nicole, who had her lanthorn, 
'to get up out of your*^bed to go and sing an ave 1 If it were to 
pack a crate of oranges there would be some sense I ’ 

'Hush, please,’ said Yseulte gently. 'Perhaps gr&ndm^re 
hears.’ 

The memory of the old Marquise always touched and silenced 
the irreligious grumbling of Nicole. She said nothing more, but 
toiled on stoutly, her lanthorn twinkling amongst the rough grass, 
white with passing frost. 

' The child would he best in her bed, * she thought ; ' but there is 
one thing — she never takes cold. One would like to think the 
saints had a care of her, but that is all rubbish ; even our mayor 
says so now, and he is such a dunderhead, what he cannot 
stomach nobody can.’ 

Still Nicole, who came to Mass for her sake, though the good 
woman in her soul hated the bigots, the black-beetles, of the 
Church, held on her way bp the hill, stumbling over the roots of 
the old olives ; it pleased the pHiote that she should come, and 
after all it could do no harm. 

Eager, proud, joyous — more joyous she feared than was meet 
for the sanctity of the hour and the errand — Yseulte led her into 
the church as the first pale light of daybreak spread itself over the 
earth. 

' Now you will see how beautiful it is 1 ’ she murmured to 
Nicole. 

Alas, the fair garden she had made and left at twilight was a 
ruin now 1 Where she had caused the metal and the wood and 
the stone to bloom as with the blpssoms of Paradise, there were 
only poor pale yellow withered things colourless as ashes ! 

The frost of the night had stolen the glory from the flowers as 
the hand of the Church would strike the youth from her life and 
leave it liard and dumb tis a stone. The blossoms had died of 
cold like little children lost in the snow, like bright butterflies 
beaten down and drowned in a storm of hail. 

A low pathetic cry of grief escaped her ns she saw the lovely 
things, which she so ignorantly and innocently hod slain, hanging 
their folded petals in the chill glimmer of the early day as the 
limbs of infants hang in death. 

Her eyes filled with hot quick tears that ran down her cheeka 

' Oh, look ! Oh, look ! ’ she cried piteously. 
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* What could you expect, pHiotCj said Nicole with rough 
gympathy, ^ if you bring hothouse flowers from under their glass P 
Our nights are cold — my man said last night it was two below 
zero by the mercury tube in our wall. Do not cry, mignonm ; 
you could not help it ; you did not think of it ; children never do 
think. But bay and laurel and all those comnron shrubs are best 
fit to stand the cold of the church. These things are only 
aristocrats.’ 

Nicole checked herself ; she remembered the Marquise de 
Creusac, with the frost of poverty and cnwl loss upon her, meet- 
ing misfortune with serene courage and unchanging dignity ; hoi 
comparison, she saw, halted and failed. 

Yseulte did not hear ; she was thinking piteously, ' And I did 
so want him to see how beautiful it all looked through his kind- 
ness I ’ 

She was quite sure that Othmar would come to one office or 
another during the day. She was ashamed to be so occupied 
with this one thought when the drone of the acolyte was chant- 
ing in monotonous sing-song the opening words of the Mass ; but 
it was stronger than herself. She thought of nothing else, to her 
own surprise and confusion ; she was wholly unable to keep her 
mind to the holy offices of the hour; for the first time, the 
sonoious Latin words failed to carry her soul with them ; she 
was glancing while she knelt at the closed rickety door, she 
was wondering \\^lst she sang the ‘ Agnus Dei,’ would he come ? 
She had taken such infinite pains with the flowers, and now all 
their beauty was gone 1 — they were only faded, helpless-looking, 
melancholy wrecks of themselves, disfiguring the altar rather than 
lending it grace and glory. 

* Pauwe petiote ! ’ thought Nicole, fingering her beads, and 
bending her stiff knees from habit. * The frost will come just like 
that to her, and nobody will care. Often have I a mind to go up 
to Millo and tell them it is a shame, a vile shame ; but they 
would not care, they would have me turned out for an old mad 
woman.’ 

The church was very dark ; the few lights there were did not 
dissipate the shadows of the da>n ; the clear melodious voice of 
Yseulte rose in the gloom as a nightingale’s does in ^e lovelier 
dusk of a midsummer daybreak. 

All her heart thrilled out in it, and when the last notes sank 
to silence there was a tremor as of tears in them. 

Nicole’s heart swelled too as she heard, half with pain, half 
with rage. 

^ I would sooner she were singing do’, do’, I’enfant dor’ I ” by 
her baby’s cradle,’ thought this heathen. 

She attended every office of the church during the next twelve 
hours, but Othmar came not to one of them. With Vespers all 
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hope of eeemg him there — such a va^ue, innocent, half-conscious 
hope as it was — had perished quite, like the orchids on the altar. 

The day was over : the church had once more no light except 
that of its twinkling candles ; the peasants shuffled to their feet 
and clattered out gver the stones ; Nicole began to chatter Sio the 
maid ; the old vicar had tottered into the sacristy and was pulling 
off his vestments ; the last office was done ; the butterfly orchids 
were dying in the stench of the sputtering candle wicks ; the 
acolyte-~a ploughboy in a short linen tunic which showed his 
hobnailed boots — begaft to put the wicks out with a brass ex- 
tinguisher fixed at the end of a long stick ; she thought she 
would never bring flowers there any more — it was cruei — they 
withered and faded, and who could tell what they might suffer P 
She had never remembered that before. 

The flowers had died in the service of the Church ; so would 
she. It had seldom seemed hard before. 

While the two women chattered in low tones of the doings of 
Millo, she turned quickly back to the altar-steps and knelt down 
there and said one last prayer confusedly, conscious that she had 
been at fault all through the Mass in tliinking of other things than 
the holy service in which she had taken part. 

She rose, with the tears in her eyes, and went out through the 
little dark aisle between the two women, leaving the poor lost flowers 
in a confused and 8had()wy mass upon the altar until dawn, to be 
tossed away and thrust out under the sacristan’s'broom to the dust" 
heap. Othmar had not come. 

lie was sitting at his own table, with the Princess Napraxine 
at his right hand. 

The girl could see the lighted windows of his chateau as she 
walked aown under the olives through the dusky furrows, already 
dotted with blades of corn, the women still chattering as they came 
behind her, the woods of Millo black under the moon, the stars 
shining, a distant watchdog giving tongue. 

‘ You ore late, pUiote^' said her foster-mother, kissing her hand 
at the door of the house. ‘ But it will not matter ; they are all 
dining at Count 0th mar’s; if no oje of those cats of gouvernantes 
tell the Duchease, she will be none the wiser.^ 

‘There is nothing to conceal,’ cried Yseulto a little coldly. 
‘ My cousin knows that 1 go out to Vespers as well as Mass. Good 
night.’ 

She kissed her nurse on the cheek, and went up the staircase 
of Millo. Her heart had contracted with a sort of pang as she heard 
the idle words, ‘ They are all dining at Count Othmar’s.’ She did 
not wonder that he had not invited her ; no one invited her any- 
where ; she was a schoolgirl now, and would be a nun later on ; 
she had nothing to do with the world, and yet her heart ached a 
little. 

She did not touch the coflee and the cakes that her maid 
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brought her. She sat at the window of her own little room, 
and looked every now and then out into the chilly night and across 
the moonlit landscape to the towers of S. Pharamond. There 
were points of light of all colours sparkling in the darkness round 
the cfiUteau. They were the lamps of his gmrdens, which were 
illuminated down to the very edge of the sea. She felt a great 
longing to cry like a little child ; but she would not yield to it. 
Only two great tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. She knew 
that she had been very foolish to expect hipi at the church ; only 
he had said chat he would come ! 


CHAPTER XI. 

A FEW mornings later, after his noonday breakfast, Alain de 
Vannes sauntered out into the rose gardens of his wife, having seen 
there the figure of his wife’s young cousin in her demure grey dress 
with the cape of sable, which he was just then in the mood to 
think the prettiest female garb in the world. He went up to her 
with easy and good-humoured courtesy, as became her kinsman 
and her host. 

^ My cousin,’ he said tenderly, ‘ you have no trinkets and pretty 
things, as a little lady of your years should have. I believe there 
are all that are left of the Valogne jewels waiting for you in strong 
cofl^ers, but meantime here is a little bird that will whispea: to you 
pretty things if you will listen to him. You may wear a dove, 
you Know, at the convent itself. It is the bird of the Holy 
Spirit.’ 

And with that he gave her what he had telegraphed for from 
Paris, a locket of blue enamel rimmed with pearls, and a dove, 
made of pearls, flying on it; it hung from a thick gold chain. 

She was so ast^l'^hed that she could not speak. 

The Hue watened her with amusement. ‘ Pardieu I ’ he 
thought, * it is much more entertaining to give to the ingenue than 
to the helle •petite. What wonder, what delight, what innocent 
gratitude 1 and the others only box your ears if the diamonds be 
not big enough or the emeralds do not please them. Really we 
are fools.’ 

Y^seulte meanwhile bad not spoken yet ; what moved her so 
intensely was not the gift of the medallion itself, splendid though 
it was, but the idea that anyone had had so much remembrance 
of her. She had scarcely had more notice than a careless bow or 
a brief ‘ 6<m your ’ from her cousin’s husband in all her life, and 
now he brought her this magnificent present I And yet, how 
much sooner she would have had Othmar remember to go and 
hear her sing t 

i2 
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' Well, mt^Mowne/ said the Due gaily. ‘You look as if you 
were rot sure whether you were in earth or in heaven. We are 
not, when we look at you.* 

‘It is most good of you; it is most beautiful,’ she said, with 
hesitation. ‘ Tha^ you should have thought of me is so kind ; but 
I fear I ought not to wear it ; you know in two years’ time I am 
to enter the Carmelite communion.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! It is the bird of the Holy Spirit,’ said de Vannes, 
with an ambiguous smile. ‘I think you may wear it when you 
are an abbess — if evo* you be an abbess. Ah, my child, it is a 
cruel thing to doom you to the religious life ; only ugly women 
should go there, and you are so handsome, — you. will be 
60 handsome I ’ 

* Oh, no I ’ she said, quickly ; she blushed very much ; she had 
been always told that it was a sin to think of any physical charms, 
and yet she had enough of the instincts of a beautiful woman in 
her to take an unconscious delight in the whiteness of her limbs, 
the thickness of her hair, the smile of her own eyes from a mirror. 

‘Oh, yes I’ said de Vannes, still with that smile which vaguely 
hurt her. ‘ You will be marvellously handsome, Yseulte ; I think 
that is the chief reason why the ladies wish you in the cloister 1 
It was certainly the reason why they would not take you to 
Othmar’s last night. To be sure you are nol in the world, but in 
the country they might have made an exception; you are seen in 
our drawing-rooms.’ ^ 

She lifted her eyes with eager appeal. ‘ Did he ask me ? Did 
he think of me ? ’ she said, under her breath. 

The keen glance of the Due flashed over her face, and grew 
harsh and suspicious, 

‘ Because he spoke to you once,’ he thought, ‘ I suppose, 
though you be a young saint in embiyo, you are not proof against 
his millions I You are all alike after all, you women, even m the 
bud.’ 

Aloud he said : ‘ Yes ; I believe Othmar bade my wife bring 
you. Perhaps she thought it was too much like the" great world 
tor you ; it was a brilliant alVair — all done for the Princess 
Napraxiiie.’ « 

‘ Who is the Princess Napraxine ? ’ she asked, surprised at her 
own temerity. 

‘She is a lady of Othmar’s dreams,’ said de Vannes, with an 
unkind satisfaction. ‘ You are sure to see her here sometime. 
What did you think of him the other night? You know, I 
suppose, that he could buy up all Frauce if ho chose.’ 

‘ I did not know, ’ she murmured. ‘ Nicole, I think, said that 
he was rich. ’ 

‘ Rich 1 ’ echoed the Due, with derision. ‘ That is not a word to 
describe Othmar. He has about a million millions, and he would 
probably be happier if he were the blind beggar of the Pont Neuf, 
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Hifl millions do not do anything for him with N’adine Napraxine, 
and it is only for Nadine Napraxine that he exists.* 

Then he paused ; the respect for la jeune Jille^ by which the 
most dissolute of his countrymen is restrained from long habit, 
making him repress the sentence he had on hi%lips ; that momen- 
tary flush and light happiness at being remembered by Othmar 
which he had seen on his young cousin’s face had made him bitter 
against his neighbour and friend, and he would willlD„dy have con- 
tinued his sarcasms on a man who, with the world at his feet, 
cared only lor aiiol her man’s wife, who laughed at him. 

Ys^ulte listened with serious and wistful eyes; she did not 
know enough of his meaning, nor enough of the sympathy which 
had attracted hor towards Othmar, to understand why she felt 
a vague pain at hearing these things said of him mingle with a 
delighted gratitude that he had remembered her. It was not to 
have gone to his party that she cared for, but to be remembered 
by him. 

The children and their governesses approached her at that 
moment, and the Due somewhat hurriedly turned away. 

Do not let these fools see your locket,’ he said quickly, mean- 
ing by that epithet the wise women who educated his daughters. 

‘ If Ori-Ori notice it, tell lier, of course.* 

Yseulte, surprised at the injunction, looked at him in wonder ; 
hut she saw so ^uch irritation in his expression that, being 
accustomed to obey the orders of others without comment, and to 
be taught that silence was one of the first duties, she put his gift 
in her pocket as the children approached, and their father, with a 
petulant w'ord or two, turned away, lighting a cigar. 

^ What was petit papa saying to you ? ’ cried the little sisters 
in a breath. 

They were pretty children, with clouds of hair and saucy 
peevish little faces. They wore sailor dresses, made very short 
at the knee and showing legs very shapely though too thin. 
Blanchette was blonde ; Toinon was a little darker and rosier, 
Blanchette was the more elegant and the more witty hy far; 
Toinon was the sturdier and th^ naughtier. But Toinon had still 
something of childhood left m her; Blanchette had lost every 
atom of hers years before, though she was only ten years old now. 
Toinon loved horses, dogs, boats, and U sport generally ; 
Blanchette only cared for smart frocks, things which cost a great 
deal of money, scandal which she overheard, and which fascinated 
her in proportion as it was unintelligible to her, and the sense 
that she was looked at admiringly as she drove behind the ponies 
in the Bois or walked, with a court of small boys behind her, 
down the planks at Trouville. 

Between her two cousins and Yseulte de Valogne there was a 
great gulf fixed, that gulf into which there has fallen so much of 
the mnocence of youth, of the grace of good manners, of the charm 
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of girUiood, and of the obligation of nobility ; that gulf over which 
modern society dances so lightly, blind and inditlerent to all it 
has lost. 

< What was petit papa saying P * cried Blanchette and Toinon 
In one breath, the^r eyes wide open with curiosity and sptjrMing 
with suspicion. 

Yseulte hesitated ; she scarcely knew what to say, and a kind 
of oppression came upon her witn the sense of the gift and the 
secret which she had to keep and conceal. 

* He was telling me -that I was invited — there — last night, ’ she 
said, as she looked across at the trees of S. Pharamond ; * but they 
thought me not old enough,’ she added, with an unconscious sigh. 

Blanchette turned up her little delicate nose in the air. 

* Orande ni^audCf va ! ’ she said contemptuously. * You will 
never be anything but a big baby, you ! When I am as old as 
you, I shall have been married a whole year to a crown prince, 
and have gone to all the theatres, and read all the newspapers — 
every one 1 * 

‘But she will never see a newspaper, and never go to a 
theatre ; never, never, never — a big never ! ’ cried Toinon, who 
was two years younger than Blanchette, as she clapped her hands 
and capered. 

* She does not care, she is such a stupid,’ said Blanchette, with 
all the superiority of measureless scorn. 

' Papa was giving you something: what Old he give you? 
said Toinon. ‘ He said you were handsome the other night to 
mamma, I heard him. Mamma was angry. ’ 

‘ Mamma did not care, ’ said Blanchette. ‘ If it had been the 
Marquis Raymond ! ’ 

Then the little sisters laughed. 

Yseulte with difficulty escaped from her little tormentors, and 
wandered alone through the pretty grounds; while the dosed 
shutters of the villa of Millo showed that her cousin and her house- 
party were still sleeping after the cotillon with which Othmar’s 
party had closed; an improvised and miexpected cotillon, for 
which, nevertheless, there had been all manner of admirable 
surprises, marvellous novelties, and costly presents. 

When she was quite alone she took out her pearl medallion 
and looked at it with all a child’s r^ture at a toy and something 
of a woman’s pleasure in a jewel. The kindness of her cousin de 
Vannes overwnelmed her. She had known him now and then, at 
the passed the doors of the billiard-room, or watched the drag 
poll out of the courtyairi, give her a careless, good-tempered nod 
and a lazy word or two. but never any more notice than that, 
which was as much as Blanchette and Toinon ever received from 
him. At such times as he had come down to Bois le Roy or Millo, 
when the was there, she had heard of him as a man only devoted 
to horses and dogs, to sport of all sorts, to his stag-houndt 
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and boar-hounds and otter-hounds, to his coach and his stud and 
his ^eat chasses ; she knew that he was a very grand gentleman in 
Paris, and at Bois le Roy — despite all revolutions — was a kind of 
king. And he had thought about her so much that he had 
bought her a locket I She could scarcely believe it. 

She sat in a little nook made by magnoli|i#that overhung the 
sea, and saw the sun shine on her dove of pearls, and wondered if 
she would dare to wear it ; would the Duchess approve of it P 
There was only one thing which disturbed her, it was his recom- 
mendation to silence; there had been a^look in his eyes, too, 
when he had said, ' You are very handsome, which haunted 
her wiih a vague uneasiness. She was too utterly innocent to be 
alarmed by it, but a certain instinct in her shrank from the re- 
membrance of that regard. It was the first look of sensual 
admiration which had been ever given her, and though he had 
added, *Of course you must tell Ori-Cri,' he had said it grudg- 
ingly, as though he would willingly, if he could have ventured 
to do so, have bidden her keep his gift a secret from his wife. 

*Are you counting your jewels, Mademoiselle de Valogne P ’ 
said the voice of Othraar. * Leave that until you are thirty years 
older and need their aid.' 

Without any thought of her he had been strolling on tbe rocks 
above the little harbour which belonged equally to S. Pharamond 
and to Millo. He had been bathing and swimming, and was re- 
turning to his hoase, when he caught sight of her seated beneath 
tb'^ ^gnolias. 

ieulte coloured, and rose to her feet, dropping the medallion 
in her surprise as bis voice startled her from her meditation. 
Othmar picked it up and returned it to her. 

‘What a happy trinket to hold your thoughts so long,' he said 
as he did so. ‘ I have been watching you for a quarter of an hour, 
and you have never ceased to look at that most fortunate jewel.' 

‘My cousin, the Due de Vannes, gave it to me a moment ago,' 
she answered him, vexed that he should suppose she could care so 
much for any trifle. 

‘De Vannes I’ echoed Othmar in some surprise; ‘I did not 
know he had so much good Aaste in the selection either of his 
gifts or their recipients. It is a very pretty medallion,' he 
added, noticing her look of distress and of bewilderment. ‘ The 
dove is admirably done ; I hope it will be an emblem of the peace 
which will always remain with you.' 

She did not speak; the quick sensitiveness of her instincts 
made her feel tbe satire of his felicitations, and become conscious 
that for some reason or another he disapproved the gift which she 
had received. 

‘ I have never had any present before from anyone,' she said 
limply, ‘so it is a great pleasure to me. I do not mean only 
because it is pretty ' 
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* But because of the affection it represents ? I understand/ 
said Othmar, while he thought to himself, 'That goailleur de 
Vannes I — must he even bring hia indecencies toMillo and try and 
corrupt a poor helpless child ? The man would not spend twenty 
francs out of mere /^ood nature, nor look at her twice out o# mere 
compassion.* 

He looked at her himself now where she sat under the 
magnolia branches ; and it seemed to him as if she were the dove 
and he saw the hawk descending. Alain de Vannes could be 
seductive when he chhse; he was good-looking and extremely 
distinguished, was accustomed to conquest, and had that charm 
of manner which the habit of the world and the society of 
women make second nature. If his fancy had lighted on his 
wife’s cousin he would not be likely to pause because she was 
penniless, lonely, and consecrated to a spiritual life. 

^One ought to put her on her guard, and yet, who could 
venture to do that,’ he thought; he, at all events, had no title to 
do so, and if ho had, he could not willingly have been the first to 
tell her that under the roses there were vipers, that behind the 
dew and the sunrise there were evil fires burning. 

' Will you stay long at Millo ? ’ he asked abruptly. 

'I came here for two months,* she said. 'We vore aU sent 
away — there was fever; I have been here often before. I am 
very fond of Millo.* 

' Why would they not let you honour me lak night P * 

‘I do not go into the world at all. I never shall.* She 
hesitated a moment, then added timidly, ' It was very kind to 
think of me.* 

'It would not be easy to forget you,’ said Othmar with a 
sincerity which surprised himself. ' I wish you had been with us ; 
yours is the age for sauteries and enjoyment. I should like to see 
you at your first ball.’ 

' I shall never go to a ball. It would not be thought right.* 

' And do you never rebel against so harsh a destiny ? ’ 

She coloured to her eyes as she answered almost inaudibly, 
‘ Sometimes — yes — but then I know that it is I who am wrong 
and thev who are right.’ * 

* Who are they ? ’ 

' The Mother Superior ; my uncle, de Creusac, by his will ; my 
cousin Aurore ; eveiwone that I belong to at ail : my grandmother 
especially desired it.* 

' It makes one wish all the world were agnostic I ’ 

' What did you say P * 

Agnostic was not a word she had been allowed to hear. 

' I say that it is a cruel thing to force on you such a choice. 
At least you should be allowed to know what you do, ere you do 
it. You should see what the world is like before you renounce it. 
I can fancy that women tired, sorrowdaden, unlovely, unloved. 
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feeble of health, may be glad of the refuge of religious life ; but 
you ! ^ 

‘ Do you think one should only give God what is weary and 
worn out?^ she said softly. ^Surely one should give one’s 
%est # 

Othmar was touched by the words and the tone. To him, 
whose boyhood had been filled with spiritual faiths and hopes, 
and whose manhood had the pain of knowledge that all these 
gracious myths and wistful desires were but mere dreams, there 
was the echo of remembered adorations, of exquisite unreasoning 
beliefs, in the simple answer which bespoke that faith in heaven 
which' a child has in its mother, imquestioning, undoubting, 
implicit in obedience and in trust. 

Beside the cultured mind of the woman he loved, with its fine 
scepticism, its delicate ironies, its contemptuous rejections, its 
intellectual scorn, no doubt this simple, narrow, and unintelligent 
faith was foolish and childish, and out of (Jate ; yet it touched 
him; in Yseulte de Valogne it had an unconscious heroism, a 
beautiful repose, which lifted it out of the cramped rigidity of 
creeds and the apathy of ignorance. 

There were beneath her gravity and spirituality a warmth, a 
vitality, a latent force, which seemed to him to cry aloud for enjoy- 
ment and expansion. Sooner or later all that teeming life slumber- 
ing in her would awake and demand its common rights; no 
creature perfectly organised and full of health and strength can 
forego the natural joys of human (‘xistence without sufiering a 
thousand deaths. As yet, no doubt, she was as innocent, os 
ignorant, of the tyranny of the senses, as any shell that lay at the 
bottom of the blue waters yonder. She miglit have fallen from 
heaven that day for aught she knew of all which, in her uncon- 
sciousness, she was ready to renounce. But any hour that divine 
innocence might he destroyed by a word, banished at a touch. 
Alain de Vannea, or any other, might choose to find sport in 
waking and in slaying it ; and then, how unhappy she would he I 
How like a bird freshly captured, and heating itself to death 
against the bars ! ^ 

It was only in France that a high-born and beautiful girl could 
he sacrificed thus because she had no dower. Everywhere else 
women without dowers were sought and taken in marriage every 
day. As if a few hundred thousand francs were needful to make 
youth, and loveliness, and purity, and high lineage, acceptable to 
men! 

* You know my cousin the Due very well F ’ she said timidly 
after a long silence. 

* We have lived in the same world ; I have not been intimate 
with him.* 

* Do you think he would be very vexed if I asked Nicole— that 
is» DDy foster-mother — to sell this locket for me ? * 
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^ I fear he would not be best pleased. Why should you wish to 
sell it P * 

She hesitated, then answered : ‘ I want to buy the vicar that 
new gown he wants so much. He will never spend a centime on 
himself, and his g^wn has been mended and mended and mended ; 
it is all a patchwork, and even that is dropping to pieces, and the 
bishop’s visitation is near at hand. 1 thought the value of this 
locket would buy a priest’s gown, if my cousin de Vannes would 
not be an^y.’ 

‘ That is a pretty thought of you •, it would certainly buy many 
tmitaneSf* said Othmar. ‘ But I think Alain would not be at all 

f leased if you sold his present ; and I told you the other day that 
will give the cur6 a new gown myself with the utmost pleasure. 
You say that I belong to his parish.’ 

She smiled ; nevertheless, she hesitated to accept his offer. 
*You must have so many things to give. Nicole says that 
people are always asking you for things.’ 

* They do not always get them,’ replied Othmar, with a smile. 
‘If they wished only for such useful and harmless things aa 
soutanes, they should always have their wish.’ 

‘Are you so immensely rich then P ’ she asked him, opening 
widely her golden-brown eyes, which looked as if the sunshine was 
always shining in them. 

‘ To my misfortune,’ said Othmar, annoyed. Could not even a 
child of sixteen out of a convent forget his ‘riches? Was it 
possible she too was going to ask him for something P 
She looked at him gravely. 

‘ I wonder you do not build a cathedral,’ she said, after a pause. 
‘ A cathedral 1 ’ he echoed, in surprise. ‘ I would if I had the 
faith of those who used to do so.’ 

‘ It is what I would do if I had money,’ said she, stiU very 
gravely. ‘ 1 would build one in the heart of a forest, with the 
deer and the birds all round it; not jammed up amongst streets 
and crowds like Notre-Dame or Chartres.’ 

Then a sudden sense came over lier that she was violating all 
the rules of propriety by which her lifo was ordered in thus speak- 
ing out her tlioughts to one who was almost a stranger ; in tarry- 
ing at all by the side of a man who was of no parentage to her. 
She rose, a little hurriedly, but with the stately grace which was 
natural to her ; the grace of old Versailles and Marly. 

‘ I think 1 must go back to the house,’ she said, with a little 
•hyness. ‘ My cousin does not like me to be alone, or to talk to 
anyone ’ 

‘ The Buchesse will not object to me,’ said Othmar, with the 
same smile as he had had when using the same words a few days 
before. ‘Besides, Mademoiselle, you are in another world than 
your convent. At Millo men are not thought dragons and tigers. 
We are poor creatures, indeed, but harmless ; more injured than 
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Injuring. Do not be so alarmed. I want you to tell me a great 
deal more about our vicar. Where am I to get his measure for 
his gown P Will he be surprised with it P Will you uot let me 
send it to you that you may take it to him P I sho^d be ashamed 
to do I have never been inside his church, even to hear you 
sing.' 

‘ No, you never came yesterday 1 * she snid, with a si^h, 
innocently revealing that she had remarked his absence with 
regret. 

* To my shame and loss, I did not. I tiad my uncle with me 
all the day, and at night a dinner, a concert, and the sautene, to 
which 1 hoped you would have been brought.^ 

*But I cannot dance,’ said the child, blushing very much as 
she made the humiliating confession. 

* So much the better,’ said Othmar, inconsistently ; ' I am 
sure, however, that you would dance with admirable grace if you 
danced at all. Anyone who moves well can dance well.’ 

This time the colour in her cheeks was that of pleasure at his 
praise. She was silent, looking at him a little wistfully, recalling 
what de Vannes had said of the Princess Napraxine. 

The kindliness of his tone, its mingling of familiarity and 
reverence, melted her reserve and disarmed her shyness. There 
had been that in the compliment of Alain de Vannes which had 
startled and alarmed her ; but in the almost paternal gentleness 
and friendliness of Othmar’s words there was nothing to do sa 
He had little to her of the chillness and languid irony which 
often frightened even women in him, whilst he had all the grace- 
ful courtesy of a man polished by all the habits of the great 
world, and accustomed to that pre-eminence which gives supreme 
ease of manner. To her Othmar seemed a hero, a king, an ideal 
among men ; when her cousin had said to her that this person, so 
powerful, so great, and so rich, was also unhappy, he had said the 
only thing needed to complete his fascination for her and to make 
him the master of her dreams. 

He bowed low before her with a sense of something holier 
than was often met with in tl^ world, and looked after her as 
she sped over the lawns to the nousa 

* A beautiful creature, with a tender heart in her breast,’ he 
thought. ‘Why could I not meet her and find my heaven in 

{ possessing her, instead of caring only for a woman who has no 
I more passion or pity than those Mexican aloes ? ’ 

As he walked home the remembrance of Nadine Napraxine 
seemed like a little adder growing in his heart, and the large eyes of 
Yseulte de Valogne seemed to look into his soul with their golden 
sun-rays. He was passionately in love with the one, bitterly, angrily, 
resentfully, in love j for the other he felt an extreme pity, a syim- 
pathy, which with propitious circumstances might become afiec- 
tton, an admiration of the senses which might with time be 
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heightened to desire, an inclination to take her in his arms and 
save her from her fate as he might have taken up a wounded bird 
to save it from the trap. 


CHAPTEB Xn. 

YsEtrLTB the next day was sitting writing a German theme in the 
children’s room, of which the windows opened on the gardens, 
when Alain de Vannes, with a cigarette in his mouth, pushed 
open the glass door and sauntered in from the open air. 

‘Well, my cousin,’ he said gaily. ‘Here you are, shut up 
like a little mouse. What nonsense it is I German P What 
good will that do you? When the revanche comes, we shall 
speak with bullets and they will understand as we understood. 
Pardieu ! When they burnt my woods in Oharente I — I had a 
ball in my ribs at Saarbriick ; did you know it ? Where were 
you P In Paris ? — during the siege ? A baby like you I Is it 
possible 1 ’ 

‘ There were many other little children there,’ said the girl 
with a shudder ; she had been such a lit tle child then, that the 
horror of the time had left an ineffaceable mark upon her. 

‘Of course, of course/ said the lUic, seating himself on the 
edge of the table. ‘But not many of yo:ir rank. Most people 
got away. Ah, to be sure, I remember your uncles de Oreusao were 
both shot ; yes, Tve all lost luuivily ; it is no use thinking of it ; 
but I w^ould give my life to enter Berlin. Tiem I this is not what 
I came to say, but you make one serious; why will you not 
laugh P Do you know that we have a ball next week ? ’ 

‘ I heard Blanchette saving so.' 

‘ Ah, the little cat 1 She knows everything. Now, this ball 
—would you not like to come to it, instead of beiug shut up in 
your room writing crabbed German characters ? ’ 

‘ It is im]) 08 sible.’ 

While she said the cruel wor^ firmly, her heart gave a great 
leap of longing that was almost liope. 

‘Not impossible; perhaps diflicult,’ said de Vannes, with a 
amile, as he threw his cigar out on to the grass. ‘ But I think 1 
could persuade Cri-Ori ; it is a shame for you to be shut up ; you 
will have enough of that all your life if you go where they say.’ 

Yseulte was silent ; her heart was stiU beating tumultuously, 
she breathed quickly. 

‘ How handsome she is I ’ thought the Due. ‘ She only wants 
j that flush of life to be perfect. Women are like alabaster lamps, 
I unlit until they learn envy and desire. WTien that flame is 
I lighted, then the alabaster glows,’ 

He stooped his head and kissed her hand, but ho did it with a 
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different touch to Othmar’s^ and she coloured with a sense of pain 
and anger. 

‘ Ma mie I ^ he murmured. ' I will undertake to combat suo 
cessfuUy the scruples of your cousin ; you shall see the ball next 
week. • Cri-Cri shall find you a frock, and jewe^ you want none , 
you have the supreme jewel — youth ; crowns are dull without it; 
and, let our dear women use what arts they may, they cannot 
counterfeit it. 1 will be your good genius, Yseulte, and open your 
prison doors. You will not refuse me a little gratitude — a little 
goodwill P Something quite simple and (Jbmmonplace will con- 
tent m^ you see, but you must give it de hon C(vu?\’ 

The words were harmless, and said little, but liis eyes as they 
were bent upon her said much ; much more than he knew. There 
was a look in them which lighted their pale blue with a fire from 
which she shrank by instinct, as from something which scorched 
and hurt her. The eyes of Alain de Vannes, like those of most 
men who have lived his ii fe and had his experiences, were cold, 
jaded, passionless in repose, hut wlien amorous, were cruel, eager, 
rapacious. Yseiilte drew her hand from him ; her heart sank five 
fathoms deep, but she gathered up all her courage. 

^ You are very good, M. mon cousin^ she said with a cere- 
monious coldness worthy of one twice her years. * Hut do not 
trouble yourself for me. That sort of pleasure would not accord 
with the life that I am always to lead. I do not know the world ; 
I do not wish to Iftiow it ; it is never to have anything to do with 
me ; it is better I should not even see it, I might only regret.’ 

She said the little speech bravely, not faltering once, though 
to make it cost her a pang, but she crushed out all her natural 
longings, all her wistful instincts, all her youthful dreams to do 
so ; fiowers plucked up by the roots and thrown down at the foot 
of the altars of Marie. But even at this moment the altar still 
seemed to her that which she had been always told that it was, 
I a refuge sweet, safe, unfailing, A refuge from whatP She did 
’not know, hut a vague fear had assailed her. 

De Vannes looked at her with surprise and irritation ; at the 
bottom of his heart he was himself ashamed of the unholy wishes 
which had awakened in him, of the treacherous temptations which 
be hod begun to put in the path of a girl who was his own guest, 
his wife’s relative, and whose position ought in its sheer defence- 
lessness to have been her best safeguard with any man of honoiir. 
He was not without honour, in a loose fashion, but he was very 
unscrupulous when his fancy was excited. If before her retire- 
ment to the religious life she should have an * affaire,’ and if that 
‘ affaire ’ should have himself for its hero, it did not seem to him 
that anything terrible would have taken place. What was the 
use of occupying a high position if one could not successfully con- 
duct and cover a little intrigue like that P 

At the same timo he knew that his designs would scarcely be 
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condoned , even by the very light-minded set amongst which be 
lived, if it were seriously Imown that he had endeavoured to be 
the first to corrupt his young coasin. Therefore her words struck 
% certain nerve oi susceptibility within him ; he felt a kind of com- 
punction before that serious, and guileless regard. Yet he was 
very angry. He, Alain de Vannes, who never looked at a 
fiUette^ who never deigned to notice any lesser thing than some of 
the famous beauties of the great world, or of the half-world, had 
taken the infinite trouble to distinguish this child, to seek her and 
to offer her his influence and protection, and she had repulsed him, 
with her hands lying crossed on her German books and bjer rose- 
leaf cheeks growing neither the warmer nor the colder for his 
regard. 

He rose, and his eyebrows contracted in a heavy frown. He 
was a good-humoured man usually, but in such rare times as his 
will was crossed be had the petulance and the malice of a spoiled 
child. 

* y ou are not wise, he said, with a little laugh. 'I 

would be a good friend to you, and you may want one before you 
are safe in the bosom of Our Lady. I wonder the ball did not 
tempt you. You would have seen your friend Othmar — and 
M adame Napraxine.’ 

Then he pulled the glass door open with an impatient hand, 
and went out into the grounds without, leav^tig behind him the 
odour of his cigarette and the sting of his last words. 

Blanchette peeped in from behind a silk curtain ; her saucy 
babyish eyes were full of curiosity and wonder. 

* TieiUf Yseulte,’ she said, running up to her cousin, * I heard 
all papa said. Why should be want you at the ball, and why 
should you not go P You are a goose, such a goose ! You know 
papa can always make mamma do what be chooses. He always 
threatens to send away M. de Prangins.’ 

Then Blanchette laughed, curling up in a little ball at her 
cousin’s feet. 

*You should not say such wicked things, Blanchette,’ said 
Yseulte ; * and it is very shamefuliand dishonourable to listen any- 
where unseen ' 

Blanchette made a pted de nez with her little rosy fingers, with 
all the mockery and insolence of Gnvrdche himself. 

‘ You are vulgar as well as wicked,’ said her cousin sadly, as 
•he looked away. 

* It is distingmshed to be vulgar, now/ said the little ten-year- 
old Parisienne. * All the great ladies are, except Madame 
Napraxine ; she is always wrappwl up in herself, obe has no 
entrainj she cares for nothing. She is not at all my model. 
Listen 1 If you were not such an idiot, you would see that petit 
papa is in love with you, ever so much in love ! Why don’t you 
get all kinds of thiiigs out of him while be is in the humour ? 
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He would buy you all the Palais Royal if you knew how to 
manage him, and mamma will not say anything as long as the 
Marquis Raymond is here/ 

* Blanchette 1 ^ cried the girl, indignantly. She rose to her 
feet ; a flood of shame seemed to roll over her. ^ 

The insolent, malicious turquoise eyes of Blanchette amused 
themselves with her horror and trouble. 

* You are such a baby ! ' said the child again, contemptuously, 
* You never seem to understand anything Me, I understand it 
all. I shall do it all when I am marrieoP. I shall be just like 
mamma. It is the Marquis Raymond now ; it was the Prince 
Jacqudb last year. I liked the Prince Jacques beat. He gave 
me an orchestra of monkeys ; you wound it up and all the monkeys 
played — fife, drum, clarionet, flute, too-too, too-too, tra-la-la-la I 
The marquis has never given me anything, except a sack of bonbons 
he might have bought at St. Cloud. If he do not give me some- 
thing very good at new year, I shall say out loud in the salon, 
when a lot of people are making visits: *^You are not os nice as 
Prince Jacques I” And how he will look, because he always 
frets and fumes about the prince I I think they fought about 
mamma. Oh, it must be such fun to be a woman ! I wish, I 
wish, I wish I were fifteen. I would be so naughty, they would 
have to marry me to-morrow I If you were not a goose you 
would be as naughty as ever you could be. They would get you 
a husband then ; fiapa would see to it.^ 

^Blanchette ! ^ cried Yseulte, again, in desperation, not know- 
ing how to stem the tide of the child’s words. She, like 
Blanchette herself, was ignorant of all the horrible import of those 
words which the little thing used, half in malicious precocious 
knowledge, and half in absolute childish ignorance ; but they 
terrified her and appalled her both in themselves and for their 
speaker, and for all which, even to her innocence, they suggested 
of unspeakable inconceivable shainefulness. 

‘ Blanchette 1 ’ echoed the child, mimicking the horror and 
expostulation of her cry. ‘Oh, how glad I am I have Schemmitz 
and Brawn to teach me instead of going to a convent to be made 
a goose of like you. Schemmitz and Brawn are old owls, but I 
keep my eyes and my ears open at Trouville, at Biarritz, in Paris, 
here, anyw'here, everywhere. Now, in your nunnery you see no 
more, you hear no more, than if you were a statue in a chapel. 
That IS why you are so stupid. Tien8\ Why did papa call 
Count Othmar your friend P Is he your friend ? You are as still 
as a mouse about everything.’ 

Her quick glance saw the colour mount into her cousin’s face, 
and the cruel child laughed triumphantly. ‘ Oh, how you blush, 
oh-oh I Nobody blushes nowadays. One must be old-fasbioued 
like you to be 80 silly. I shall never blush. TienSf Yseult© I tell m# 
all about it and I will not tell Toinon.’ 
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* There is nothing to tell/ safd Yseulte, almost losing hex 
patience. 

^ Papa never says anything without meaning something by it/ 
iaid Blanchette, sagaciously. ' And if there be nothing, why 
should you blush ? I know all about Count Othmar ; he vs rich 
— oh, 80 rich 1 NoToody was ever so rich outside the Juiverie ; I 
heard them say so this autumn at Aix. But all he cares about is 
Princess Napraxine. Have you ever seen Princess^ Napraxine? 
She drives in the Bois with tVee horses in the Kussian way ; the 
one in the middle is a Bttle in front of the others, and they have 
only little bits of silver for harness, and they fly — ouf I I mean 
to marry a Russian.’ ' 

* Is she BO very beautiful ? ’ said Yseulte, in a low tone, 
ashamed of questioning the child, and yet impelled by an irresist- 
ible desire to hear more of this wondrous sovereign. 

^ Pas tant que ! ’ said Blanchette, critically. ^But she is 
much more than only handsome. She makes everyone that goes 
near her mad about her. She is pale, and has great eyes ; but 
there is no one like her, they say. What do you think they call 
her? They call her Flocon de Neige. She cares for nobody, you 
know ; that is what they mean. She is not at all what I admire ; 
what I admire is tlie Duchesse d’Amhr^e. Ella salt se faire une 
tete I ’ continued Blanchette, growing breathless, and powerless to 
express her immeuBe admiration. 

.Madame d’Amhr(5e was a blonde, with a profusion of real gold 
curls, cheeks admirably tinted, and a tiny Cupid's bow of a mouth; 
a great huntrejjs, a great swimmer, a great smoker ; she had very 
extravagant toilettes, and very loud manners, and was a really 
great lady, with the language of a cantiniere; she was the object 
of the child’s idolatry. 

^ I will be just like that/ Blanchette said to herself whenever 
she saw Madame d’Ambr(5e walking on the planks at Trouville, 
going into the cnsino at Aix, or driving her piebald ponies round 
the Bois. Blanchette admired her own mother immensely, but 
she admired the Duchesse d’Ambr^e still more. 

* Maman haisse un she often said to her sister, with 

a little scornful smile. She knetr that her mother was twenty- 
eight; to Blanchette that nge seemed to he quite hopeless de- 
crepitude. 

* Yseulte,’ she said, suddenly now, * if you do not give me your 
silver prayer-book, 1 shall tell mamma about you and papa. Eis 
donCy sow sage. Give me the silver Hours.’ 

The silver prayer-book had belonged to a Marquise de Creusac, 
in the time oi Louis Treize. It waa adorned with illuminated 
letters, and the coronet and initials were set in opals on one side 
of the silver cover. Yseulte had been given tne book by her 
grandmother on her death-bed ; she used it always, and it was the 
object of Blanchette’s desires. 
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* You know that I cannot give it you/ said Yseulte, gently, 
‘ It was my grandmother's last gift ; it is an heirloom.’ 

Blanchette looked up from under her yellow hair. 

‘ You had better give it me. Sois sage ! ’ 

She had the same expression — half menace, half malice — that 
her father had had. 

‘ I cannot/ repeated her cousin, ‘ I have told you so, dear, a 
hundred times. I should not hu,ve a moment’s peace if 1 parted 
with that book.’ ^ 

Blanchette said nothing more, but she made a wheel of herself 
on th^ school-room floor, as she had seen the bo>’S do on the pave- 
ment 111 Paris. ‘ Comme on est bete ! Oomme on eat bete I ’ she 
kept thinking in her shrewd little mind, as she stood on her wise 
little skull with all the dexterity of any street-boy. 

Blanchette at t ii years old had already resolved the problem 
of life with great simplicity ; its solution seemed to her to consist 
in getting whatever you wanted by being detestable whenever you 
did not get it. 

On the night of the ball, when the first carriages rolled up to 
the/)cnw of Millo, Yseulte, who had gone to bed at ten o’clock, 
but had not slept, rose and went to her window, which looked on 
the front of the house. The illuminations of the building and of 
the grounds were so brilliant that the light was almost as strong 
as day. The awj;iings hid from her sight the steps at which the 
arriving guests descended, but she could see the carriages as they 
came up towards them, and she could hear the Suisse bawl out the 
names of those who arrived one after another; amongst them 
some of the greatest names of Europe. At twelve she heard the 
name of Othmar ; but she had not seen him ; for the blinds of his 
brougham were down. 

An hour and a half later, almost the last of the apparently 
endless succession of champing horses and lamp- lit coup<Ss, she saw 
one carriage of which the window next her was lowered as it 
drove up ; she could see within it a very lovely woman, with a 
little tiara of diamonds on her bead, and a great bouquet, made 
entirely of gardenias, in her h^d, and a cloak of gold tissue, lined 
with ermine, drawn up as high as her mouth. The lady’s profile, 
delicate as if it were cut in ivory, with something satirical and 
mutinous in its expression, was all that Yseulte could see of her, 
but she felt that in tliat moment she had looked on the Princess 
Napraxine. In eliect, as the carriage rolled beneath the awn- 
ing, the sonorous Muscovite name was shouted by the waiting 
lack^s. 

Ine girl withdrew from the casement and shut the shutters ; 
she did not want to see any more. 

She lay down again, but she did not sleep. The sound of 
dance music, played by the band of the ball-room, echoed through 
all the villa, which was a light modern structure, and had little 
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solidity in it. She did not care for the dancing ; she hardly knew 
what it was like; hut she thought of the lovely woman with the 
pretty contemptuous profile, and the diamonds and the gardenias 
in her hair. She could not sleep for thinking of her ; she was 
there below in the light, amidst the music and the flowers, and 
Othmar was there too. The visitants which Alain de Vannes had 


wished should go to her, envy and regret, entered her innocent 
soul, and made sad ravages there, as when a rat runs amidst a 


white rose and pulls its blossoms down. 

Sleep kept aloof from her ; she was ashamed of her own 
thoughts, but the dawn found her with hot wide-open eyes. The 
music was still sounding, like a tireless, immortal thing that 
shouted and laughed for its pleasure. It was only the first notes 
of the cotillon; but to Yseulte it sounded like the song of 


triumph of the world — that world which she would never know. 

All her nuns and priests could not perhaps have read her a 
sounder homily than the house mutely spoke when she went 
timidly downstairs and through its many rooms at sunrise. 

The flowers covering the balustrades and walls of the staircase 
were dying ; the sleepy servants were turning out the gas, putting 
out the wax candles; other servants were drinking champagne 
and smoking cigars as they hurried to clear away the supper 
tables j in the ball-room there was a litter of dropped flowers, torn 
lace, discarded cotillon toys, atoms of fringe and of ribbon which 
looked scarcely better than rags ; the torches ’Were still flaming 
amongst the scorched clusters of azaleas and roses ; in the vestibule 
two gentlemen who had stayed to drink some black coffee were 
putting on their furs and yawning miserably ; Alain de Vannca, 
as he sauntered upstairs, was muttering, * C’est crevaut I — ^un bal 
chez soi: — on ne mo reprendra jamais I ’ and a maid of his wife's 
was recounting her griefs to a tall powdered lackey, with sobs of 
rage: * Madame m’a donn6 des gifles, mais des giflesi — enfin — 
elle tomba do somnieil, et puis le petit Prangins pas geiitil 
pour elle du tout, du tout, ce soir-i tiir 


CHAPTER Xin. 

Nadike Napraxine meanwhile rolled home in the pale light of 
the winter morning, which had dawned over a quiet sea and a 
peaceful country. She was neither fatigued nor exhilarated by a 
mR which had been one of those long triumphs to which she was 
■0 well used. She looked as calm, as cool, as delicate of hue, as 
any Lenten lily that opens between the snow and the moss on an 
April momiUgK. She was one of those women who can go through 
incredible fatague, whether of pleasure or of travel, without any 
peraooal traces oi it. 
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Whilst her companion, Lady Brancepeth, nodded and slum- 
bered, she looked out at the landscape over which the sun was 
slowly dawning, driving before its rays the white mists which 
stretched over sea and mountain. There were people moving in 
it ; women came down the steep stone ladders of their fields bearing 
heavy loads of oranges or of vegetables ; mule carts plodded along 
the cactus-lined paths; fishermen were pushing boats into deep 
water; church bells were ringing. She, with her delicate and 
keen perception of what was beautiful, found pleasure in watch- 
ing the simple hardy figures which were «een for a moment and 
then disappeared beneath the mist, in hearing the bells answer 
one a»other ringing across the white clouds that were touching 
the earth. 

* What does it feel like,^ she wondered, ^ to sleep sound all 
night on a hit of sacking, and get up in the dusk, and go into the 
wet fields and labour ? What do these people think about P 
What do sheep think about, or oxen? It must ne much the same 
thing. Wilkes, what do field-labourers think about ? — you have 
got ever so many at home, you ought to know.’ 

Lady Branct^.peth felt cross at being aroused and cross at 
having been asleep : 

* Think about ? ’ she murmured ; * oh, I don’t know ; beer, I 
believe with us, beer and bacon ; here I should say francs, no- 
thing but francs, probably. What put them in your head ? And 
there are no labourers liere in our sense of the word, you know ; 
it is most of it la petite culture^ you know. I never believe it is 
good for the soil, certainly not in the long run ; it can’t be ; they 
get everything out, they put nothing in. Of course they thiiit 
only of the market of the day ; they don’t think of the future, 
those people. That will be always the upshot of peasant pro- 
prietors, they will always ruin the soil.’ 

Nadine Napraxine laughed : 

* What a fine thing it is to be an Englishwoman ; you think 
of political economy and of the soil ” the very moment that you 
wake out of a doze ! I suppose tlie earth will certainly last our 
time ; what does the rest matter ? ’ 

‘ You are so — so — so egotis'iic and autocratic, Nadine.’ 

The Princess laughed. 

* Oh, I don’t know ; I don’t think so. I like a despotism, I 
was born under it ; it saves so much trouble, and one big despot 
is very much easier to deal with than a score of little ones, espe- 
cially when you stand well at his Court. It is always better to 
be judged by a judge instead of a jury, but simpletons will not 
see that.’ 

* But how can one judge, however just, rightfully judge a 
nation of millions unless he have the eyes and ears of Vishnou P 
I think you really are a despot by nature, but you are so very 
disputatious that you are always ready to repudiate your most 
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cherished oipinions for sheer sake of argument. You should have 
been a sophist.* 

* Every question is polygonal. Look at that gleam of light on 
that sail, and all the rest of the vessel lost in fog — how charming 1 
— it is like a picture of Aivanoffsky’s. That is what I like in life ; 
nothing said out, nothing broadly and rudely done, everything 
d demt motj everything suggestion, not assertion ; that is the only 
way to exhaust nothing, not to be wearied.* 

^ You like impressions, not pictures ; that is the new school. 
Everyone is not satisfi^ with it. That there are people to whom 
these vague wavy lines, those dim washes of colour, tell little ’ 

* Oh, the people to whom one must explain 1 Let them all go 
where the sheep of Panurge went.’ 

* I wish you would condescend for once to explain something,’ 
said Lady &ancepetb, and paused: Princess Nadine heard with 
a look of infinite ennui, 

^You mean to revenge yourself for having been awakened 
out of that doze I never explain — enfin 1 tell me what you 

want.’ 

Under this slight encouragement Lady Brancepeth gained 
courage to plunge straightforward into a question which she had 
long meditated. 

' Will you tell me, my dear Nadine, what you mean to do 
with my brother ? ’ 

Madame Napraxine turned a little round ni her ermine and 
gold brocade, and looked solemnly in her companion’s face. 

* My dear Evelyn, you amaze me I Bo with him ? T ? With 
your brother P — with Lord Geraldine? What should 1 do with 
aim ? Bo you want me to make a good marriage for him ? But 
you are there to pri*side over that ; and, besides, he will make one 
himself — some day.’ 

* Speak seriously for a moment,’ said Lady Brancepeth with 
impatience. ^ You are very clever, and are fond of demi-mota ; I am 
a blunt, stupid woman, and so I like plain ones. It is two years 
since Geraldine has had any other thouglit than yourself. When 
will you be merciful and unmngnetise him P ’ 

‘ Boes that depend on me ? ’ s8id the Princess Nadine, with a 
little laugh. ‘ Bo you want me to make a few passes in the air 
with my hand P I can do it if you wish, but I doubt the result.’ 

Lady Bnincepeth made an impatient movement. 

' Poor Ralph is only one amongst many, I know, my dear; but 
for that very reason surely you might spare Mm? You do not 
care the least little atom about him ^ 

* The least little I I am a Russian, but I do know that is not 
good English. I speak better English than you do.’ 

' You do everything admirably well. You are the most 
intelligent as you are the most interesting woman that I know ; 
but you are also the most heartless,’ answered Lady Brancepeth 
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wHh some heat. ' I am not a prude ; I can understand temptation 
and the weakness that cedes to it ; I can understand love and the 
force that it may exercise, and I can forgive even its follies ; hut 
your kind of coquetry I cannot forgive. It is the exercise of a 
merciless power which is as chill as a vivisector^s attitude before 
his victim. You have no sympathy or compassion ; you have only 
a sort of cynical amusement in what you do ; you make yourself 
the centre of a man’s life with no more effort than you use that 
^an ; the man is nothing to you, nothinf on earth ; but you 

destroy all his peace, all his future ’ 

<De<ir Wilkes, do not be so tragic 1 ’ murmured Princess 
Napraxine, with a little yawn. ' I dislike tragedy ; I never by 
any chance go to Perrin’s when they play one. If men are fond 

of me — as you say ’ 

^ As I say ! ’ ejaculated Lady Brancf polh. 

‘As you say; it is merely because — as you wisely if ungram- 
matically observed — it is because I do not care the least little 
atom ” about any one of them. I should have exceedingly liked to 
care for Platon ; it would have been something new ; it would 
have agreed with my programme of life ; it would have suited me 
in every way ; but naime pas qui veut ; who could care for Platon ? 
Poes anybody ever care for a good-natured, very big, and entirely 
uninteresting person who drinks brandy and grows bald ? ’ 

* You beg my (question,’ retorted Lady Brancepeth ; ‘ you know 
very well that I am not talking of your husband.’ 

‘ Then you ought to be if you bo not! You are a very immoral 
woman to recommend me to care for anybody else,’ said the 
Princess with her soft, quiet little laugh, that was as pretty as the 
coo of a wood-dove but by no means so harmless. 

‘ You would exasperate a saint/ cried her companion. 

‘ I never met one/ said Nadine. ‘ The nearest approach to 
one that I know is Melville, and I can put him out of temper.’ 

‘ I have no doubt you can,’ said Lady Brancepeth ; ‘ I think 
you would anyone ; you do such immeasurable harm, and are all 
the while as demure as a rabbit, and as innocent-looking. My 
dear Princess, you are the cruellest woman that lives 1 Flocon de 
Neige they call you. They might much more appropriately call 
you Goutte de Morphine. You enervate, and you kill, and all the 
while, what do you care P You care no more than the morphia 
does.’ 

‘Did the ball bore you too so dreadfully that you are so very 
unkind P A rabbit and morphia I Your similes are mixed, my 
dear. I am never a flirt ; a flirt is a very vulgar thing. No man 
lives, I can assure you, who could say he ever had a word of 
« encouragement from me. That is not at all my way.’ 

‘ No I ’ said Lady Brancepeth, bitterly, ‘ your way is merely to 
look at men and destroy them, and then laugh a little when they 
are spoken of: I never reproached you with ordinary coquetry; I 
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repfoach you with something much more subtle, arrogant, cold, 
and crueL There is a gum of the East advertised which does not 
kill flies, only attracts them, so that they cling to it by millions, 
and hang there stupidly in a throng till they die. That gum is 
very like your power over your lovers ; it is just as passive, just as 
deadly.’ 

‘The glim and I were made as we are by nature. Blame 
nature. The men and the flies would do worse if they did not do 
that. And pray do net talk about my lovers ; I have none.’ 

‘You have no serfs in Russia, but you have moujiks ; and it is 
still much the same thing, as far as their submission goes.’* 

‘You are really too sarcastic, Wilkes. Was Cri-Ori’s cham- 
pagne bad P Surely not. But there must be something you have 
not digested. Perhaps it is the ca'vdare sandwiches. Here we 
are, at home. Do go to bed and dream of your gum, your rabbit, 
and your bottle of mo:^hine. None of these things can swim, but 
I, who am a combination of them, can ; and I shall be swimming 
under your window whilst you sleep.’ 

The carriage stopped at the foot of the terrace of La Jacque- 
merille, and she descended, aided by Geraldine, who, with her 
husband, had arrived a few minutes earlier. 

Lady Brancepeth hurried indoors, conscious, with the con- 
sciousness of thirty-five years, that the morning light was not 
becoming after a ball. Nadine Napruxine, *with the equally 
conscious immunity of an exquisite complexion, and of that kind 
of beauty which is like a sea-sliell, unwound the lace from about 
her delicate head, and paused in the doorway, loolring seaward. 

‘ I shall not go to bed,’ she said, as the rays of the sunrise 
touched the gilded pinnacles and vanes of La Jacquemerille. ‘ I 
shall go and get into a peignoir, then breakfast, and then bathe. 
It is so stupid to go to bed when the sun is up. Platon, you look 
* like a bear awaked before he has done hybernating. Did you not 
get sleep enough in de Vannes’/wnmiV ? ’ 

‘ I never get sleep enough,’ replied Napraxine, good-humouredly 
but drowsily; ‘and you do a very foolish thing if you stand 
there, Princess, in a frost, at sevev o’clock, after five hours of the 
cotillon ! ’ 

‘ There is no frost ; look at the geraniums ; and I never take 
cold ; that is not my malady at all ; I am not so silly.’ 

Namaxine oivened hie sleepy eyes. 

* When you cannot live in Russia because the tubercles on your 
lungs ’ 

‘Dr. Thiviers is resj^onsible for the tubercles. One is obliged 
to say something civil to get away from a Court. It is always 
safe to say one suffers with one’s lungs ; nobody can ask to look at 
them. Pray go to bed, and dream of Nirvana, if you know what 
it means.’ 

The Prince obeyed, and disappeared yawning, Geraldine 
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femained, gazing at tliis elegant figure on the marble step, with 
its iortie du bal of ermine and gold silk folded about it^ and the 
face with its hue of a white tea-rose, which could defy so surely 
the searching morning light. 

She glanced at him in return, and laughed. * How droll you 
look with your claque and your ulster ^ you are not harmonious 
with the landscape, my friend ; and you look sulky. The ball 
seems to have disagreed with all of you ; yet it was a very good 
ball, as balls go ; it is impossible to giv^ any variety to a ball. 
Balls and funerals, qa se reseemUe tropJ 

Slw drew the ermine over her pretty chin, the diamonds 
sparkled in her hair ; the bouquet of gardenias swung in her hand. 
The eyes of Geraldine grew very sombre and covetous. 

‘I am sorry I am a blot on the scene, ^ he said, moodily. 
* Englishmen are ab^ ays unpicturesque. I stood still and gazed 
at you all night, but no doubt I only looked like a policeman v/r a 
fool ’ 

* Or both,’ she murmured, with a smile. 

He continued unheedingly, * While your friend Othmar, who 
did precisely the same thing, looked, of com*se, to you and to 
everybody, like a Titian resuscitated.’ 

‘ Othmar is not especially like any Titian that I have ever 
seen,’ said Madame Napraxine, ‘ but he knows how to stand with 
grace, which no Englishman ever did know yet. You are quite 
right ; your people do not compose ” well, except when they are 
^in the hunting-field, or playing some very rough game ; but you 
need not souffler for compliments ; you are very good-looking — in 
your way,’ 

‘ Thanks,’ muttered Geraldine, in a tone which would have 
better suited an imprecation. 

Othmar had not danced once with her ; he had indeed only 
moved reluctantly through a contre-danse with his hostess ; but 
the unerring instinct of jealousy made the envy of Geraldine 
fasten on him rather than on any other of the crowd for whom 
the ball at Millo had only meant Princess Napraxine. 

* It is a little chilly,’ said t]|e Princess as she turned from the 
open door. 

Geraldine caught her hand which held the fan : ‘ If you would 
but believe all that your life is to us, you would not run such mad 
risks as this raw cold fog after a ball I Had I been Platon, I 
would have carried you to your room by main force.’ 

The face of Nadine Napraxine grew very cold. 

' You are not Prince Napraxine — happily for myself and your- 
•elf ; and I do not Like impertinences. Go and smoke, and recover 
your good manners.’ 

‘You were kinder to me before Othmar came home!’ said 
Geraldine, with injudicious reproach. 

‘ You have very bad manners,’ said the Princess calmly, as she 
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lathered up her ermine and drew her flower-laden train oyer tilt 
uttle hall and up the staircase. 

She smiled as she passed upward. 

‘ How babyish they all are I ’ she reflected. * As if to com- 
, plain of another man were not the very way to cement a woman^s 
i preference for him — if she had any preference. That poor boy 
nas no tact ; if his sister had not said anything about him I 
would send him away ; he is a bore. To be sure, he is here to 
’^take Platon oflf one’s hands, and smoke with him. All men are 
tiresome when you haAi known them a month or so ; all human 
beings are tiresome. Nobody ever tires of me, and I tire of, every- 
body. Perhaps ' 

She remembered that Othmar had alone never tired her ; he 
had been too romantic, too presuming, too prone to fancy he had 
rights and wrongs ; but he had never wearied her. Most men 
were so absurd when they were enamoured of her, but he was not 
so ; a little too, like Puy lllas perhaps a little too inclined to be 
serious and impassioned, to the vieux jeu in a word ; but still he 
had kept his grace and kept his dignity. He kept them still •, he 
would not let her play with him. She was the one woman on 
earth for him ; but he did not become her slave. 

She had her bath and wrapped herself in a loose gown of satin 
and lace and went out into the garden with a rose-(;oloured hood 
over her head. It was certainly cold, and the mists had not al- 
together cleared ; bnt it was a point of ht/]iour with her to do 
what her physician and her frienas denounced as most dangerous. 

^ Platon is snoring,’ she thought contemptuously, as she 
glanced over the closed shutters. ^ And I dare say Geraldine 
snores too, if one only knew. I dare say they both took soda and 
brandy. Men are cert ainly unlovely creatures. As long as we 
are young we are a little better than they ; we look pretty asleep, 
and we don't snore. How onaquillSe poor Gri-Cri was last night, 
and then she really throws her heart into the aft'air with de 
Pranpns ; nothing ever ages a woman like that ; and I am quite 
sure he does not care a straw about her.* 

She walked up and down her terrace, trailing her rose-coloured 
skirts over the marble ; she was a little sleepy, a little bored ; but 
she wished to show to her friends that she could dance all night 
and breakfast out of doors without more fatigue than a nightingale, 
after singing all night, feels ns he trips across the grass at sunrise. 

She thought, with a little amusement, that, if Geraldine were 
really as wasting with despair as he professed to he, he would have 
been out of bed still on the mere chance of her reappearance. The 
various degrees of passions in her lovers diverted her ; she had no 
vanity ; she could dissect and weigh their emotions with perfect 
accuracy and philosophise upon them with a clearness of under- 
standing wholly beyond the reach of vain woman. Analysis 
divertea her much more than conquest. Some had loved her 
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tragically, some had died through her if not for her ; she had had 
genuine triumphs, great enough and costly enough to satisfy the 
pride of anyone ; therefore she could amuse herself very well with 
the contradiction when somebody, who declared that he only lived 
for her, nevertheless drank his claret with relish ; or somebody 
else, who was for ever at her feet, nevertheless ceased not to be 
critical of his cigars. 

‘ Poor Othmar ! ’ she thought row ; ^ he would stay sleepless 
in the street all night on the chance of seeing my shadow on a 
window blind 1 ^ * 

That was the vieuxjeu ; romanticism which did not suit their 
world; ‘which even made her impatient of it as indiflerent people 
‘ are always impatient of earnestness. But it was fine after all : 
finer than Geraldine’s sulkiness which let him go to sleep. 

The air was very cold, but the morning was fair, and the mists 
were lifting higher and higher every moment; as her skirts 
brushed the bay hedge it gave forth a sweet odour, snowdrops and 
hepatica blossomed under the big aloes, and ground ivy was green 
about the stems of the palms ; the mountains grew the hue of 
summer roses under the sun’s approach, then paled into amethyst 
and pearly grey ; it was intensely quiet, there was no sound but of 
some unseen gardener sweeping up dead leaves ; the yellow wings 
of an oriole flashed among the glossy leaves of a pitosperum. 

'The world looks as if God washed it clean every morning,’ 
she thought. ' It ‘gets soiled before noon. Decidedly it is only 
% the birds who are innocent enough for the sunrise.’ 

The latent sadness of the Russian character was in her, beneath 
her insouciance and her pessimism and her irony : sometimes she 
wished she had not been born to that world in which she lived, 
where there is no pause for reflection, but only a continuous 
succession of specta(;le8, excitations, revelries, where no one is 
ever alone, where no one has ever time to note a wild flower 
grow or a sun sink to the west, where the babble of society is for 
ever on the ear, and Nature has no place at all except as a dicor 
de tMdtre of which no one thinks more than the actor thinks of 
the painted canvas behind him with its bridge or its garden or its 
winamill. * 

' I do believe I should have liked to have been a poor woman 
and have married such a man as Millet or Corot,’ she thought to 
herself now as she walked along the alley of bay that ran parallel 
with the sea. Then she laughed at the idea or herself, living in 
a cottage in a French wood, without any lace, without any 
diamonds, without any toilettes, looking for a dusty footsore artist 
coi^g’ home through the trees to hisjoc^ aufeu. Somehow the 
artist m her fancy had the features of Othmar-^of Othmar, who 
was a prince of the Bourses and could no more escape the world 
than she could ! 

It scarcely surprised her when she saw him in person, as 
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thougli lier thonghts had compelled him to come thither. He 
was alone, in a little boat, which drifted slowly past the sea- 
terrace of La Jacqnemerille ; his hands rested idly on the oars, 
and his eyes were looking upward at the house. 

She leaned down through one of the openings of the wall of 
dipt bay, and thrust her rose satin hood over the water. 

' Is it you, Othmar P ’ she said to him. ^ What are you doing 
on the sea at eight o^clock P How astonished you look 1 Do you 
wonder what I am doing in the open air P They are all asleep 
comfortably, though Aey think I am courting death. Eow to 
the stairs ; you can breakfast with me.’ ^ 

He hesitated, looking up at her with his head uncovered and 
his eyes dazzled by the delicate face that was peering forth from 
the framework of close-sheared bay boughs. 

* Come I ’ said Madame Napraxine. Her voice could be very 
imperious, and was so now. 

He obeyed in silence, passed to the landing-place a hundred 
yards farther down, and in live minutes’ time approached her 
under the arched roof of the bay charmille. 

* But you were only back from the ball an hour or less ! ’ he 
said, as he bowed before her. 

* I was not inclined to go to bed ; the morning is fine. You 
are up betimes, too. When did you leave Miilo P ’ 

^ I left when you did,’ said Othmar, with significance in the 
brevity of the reply, 

* l^hen you cannot have breakfasted either. You will break- 
fast with me ; I was just going back to the house.’ 

It was precisely the sort of coup de sc^ne which would amuse 
her ; her husband and Geraldine lounging downstairs, late, cross, 
and easily ruffled, to find her alone with their neighbour from S. 
Phiiramond. It was one of those amusing little incidents which 
Providence, who, she was sure, was kind to her, was always 
* Bending her to relieve the monotony of human life. 

* What were you doing under the sea wall P ’ she pursued. 
* Is it your habit, too, never to go to bed P You must have been 
rowing some time. We are two sea leases at least from your 
place. What did you think of dri-Cri’s ball P That new figure 
with the coloured hoops was pretty ; but the Due leads a cotillon 
better than anyone.' 

‘ Admirable pre-eminence I ’ said Othmar. ‘ I saw you with 
the coloured hoops. You made them look as if Ariel had just 
brought them from Titania, But I do not think the charm was 
in the hoops themselves.’ 

‘ If you had cared to lead a cotillon, Othmar, you might have 
been a nappier man.’ 

< That I do not doubt; the frivolous faculty is a veiy happy 

erne.’ 

* At all events, though you despise it, you are indulgent to it 
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You gave us superb presents at your own fete. Come in to break- 
fast. I would not admit it if Platon were here, but it is cold.* 

^ And surely it is not very wise to be in the cold after a ball P ' 

* That is what they all said, so I came. I have not much 
oympathy with children, but I do understand why they like to do 
a thing for no other reason than that they are told not to do it. 
My physicians pretend that morning air is as bad as damp shoes, 
but I believe they say that to be agreeable to their patients who 
turn night into day. It is not only M ^Jiere s doctors who are 
charlatans. I imagine it is the perpetual affectation of sympathy 
which doctors are compelled to put on which makes them hypo- 
crites. Come into the nouse.* 

He went on in silence beside her along the bay path. He 
could not easily talk of trifles with her ; she had filled all his life 
for two whole year3; he loved her as he had loved no other 
woman. When he had returned home from the Millo ball, he 
had bathed and swam in the little bay of S. Pharamond, and then 
had rowed himself along the coast in that vague irresistible desire 
to pass near where she dwelt which every true lover feels. 

He had resolved to emancipate himself from her power ; as he 
had watched her through the night he had told himself that to 
Tare for her was to waste life on a baseless and ungrateful dream. 
Yet, when she had looked down from her evergreen rampart, and 
had said ^ Come k’ he had been unable to resist. 

As he paced beside her now, the delicate perfume of her laces, 
the floating, indefinite lines of the rose-satin draperies, tlie glimpse 
of her protile which the hood showed, her slender feet in their 
rose-coloured pearl-sewn slippers, which stepped so lightly over 
the shining sliingle of the paths — one and all they conquered his 
calmness and his resolves, as the fumes of new wine mount over 
the brain and move the senses. tSbo walked on, provocative as 
Venus, unattainable as Una, speaking idly of this thing and of 
that, knowing very well what made his answers all at random 
and his colour changeful. Other women might need to use all the 
arts of conquest ; might need to woo with tlieir eyes, to charm 
with their smiles, to solicit wi^h their glances. She had no such 
vulgar fashions; she moved, spoke, looked, as the moment 
actuated her, and noticed her lovers hardly more than she noticed 
the little dog that ran after her skirts. To exist and to be seen 
was enough to secure her more victories than she chose to count. 

If she noticed 0th mar more than others it was because he had 
gone away from her, he had rebuked her, he had appeared to 
defy her, and he had dared to tell her he loved her with more 
reproach and more bitterness of soul than any other had ever 
done. She did not intend to accept his life, or to give him hers: 
but she did not intend that his should be unable to detach itself. 
/And all the while she talked to him with that easy, even kindnefis, 
t as of a friend, with those light philosophies of a woman of the 
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world; which were to the passions of a man as ether spray thrown 
upon a lava>flood ; and she took him into breakfast with her as 
though he were her brother. 

She occasionalljjr drank her chocolate in a boudoir opening on 
to the terrace : a little nest of white satin and looking-glass and 
Saxe china ; the ceiling was a mirror painted with little doves 
and flowers; the carpet was of lambskins; the comers were 
fllled with azaleas, rose and white, like her gown. She looked 
only a larger flower as^ she sank down on one of the couches. 
The chocolate was served on Moorish trays, in Turkish cups, by 
a little negro who, gorgeous in his dress and immovable as a 
statue, was often taken by new comers for an enamelled bronze 
cast by Barb<5dieniie, so motionless did he squat before the door of 
any room she occupied. Othmar almost envied that little 
African menial the right he had to see his mistress pass and repasa 
a hundred times a day. Nadine, in her nonchalant way, was kind 
to the boy. 

‘ He will die of pneumonia — they always do,^ she said now. 
‘ Poor dusky little beetles, they only live oy their hot sand and 
their hot sun ; to be sure, our houses inside are as hot as Africa, 
but outside, the east wind blows, and one day it will blow too much 
for Mahmoud. 1 suppose it would be a terrible thing for civilisa- 
tion if the East ever again surged over the West ; hut the East has 
very much to avenge, and I am not sure that civilisation would 
be any great loss. It has discovered that man is only a sort of 
hotbed for bacteria, and that butter can be made out of river 
mud, and cofl'ee out of powdered tan.’ 

She had taken the hood off her head ; she was as charming as 
a child freshly out of a bath, wdth her eyes brilliant and her 
cheeks a little warmed by the transition from the chill air of 
early morning to the room heated to 80® K6aiimur. She had 
tossed herself backwards amongst the white satin cushions. Her 
eyes, which were like onyx, dwelt on him with a gleam ol 
amusement; her beautiful mouth had the smile which was so 
enigmatical, so gay, and yet so cold. She had had a different 
smile when she had said to little Mahmoud, 'Cover yourself 
warmly here ; though the sun shines, it is not African.’ 

‘ What has that black brat done that you are so merciful to 
him P ’ asked Othmar. 

She replied : ' That black brat is a victim of civilisation. I 
i hate civilisation, as you know. It even adulterates truffles.’ 

' Did you ever smile so kindly on your own children P ’ 

' I cannot say. I do not count my smiles. That poor little 
slave is interesting, he is an exile, and he will die in a year or 
two ; my children are insuflerablv uninteresting ; they have un- 
changeanle health, intense stupidity, and will ctow up to have 
every desire fulfilled, every caprice gratified, and to become that 
irresponsible, useless, tyrannical anachronism — a Russian noble. 
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Perhaps they will be good soldiers and kill a score of Asiatics. 
Perhaps they will only drink brandy, and gamble.^ 

Othmar md not reply ; he was looking at the exquisite grace 
of her form, the tea-rose tint of her cheeks. Was it possible that 
she could be the mother of two stout, ugly, Tartar-faced boys P 
It seemed to him a profanation; a hideous incongruity. He did 
not like to think of it. If she had had a child at all it should 
have been some blossom-like creature, sharing her own grace as 
Ithe catkin shares the willow’s. The subtlest charm about her 
was that ethereality, as of a virginal godaesa, which was blent in 
her wjth all the Jinei^sea of seduction and of mind. The boldest 
man felt that in Nadine Napraxine the senses had hardly more 
empire than in the ivory Venus of the Greeks. 

The eyes of Othmar dwelt on her now yearningly, sombrely, 
wistfully. 

* It is of no use,’ he said, abruptly. ‘ I did wrong to come here. 
If you wish for men who can, whilst they adore you, sit and 
drink chocolate and talk epigrams, seek elsewhere ; 1 am not one 
of them. I can wear a mask, but it must be of iron, not of velvet.^ 

^ The iron mask was of velvet,’ said she, correcting himpim- 
moved by the repressed passion in his voice. * All our illusions 
vanish under the electric light of history, and the iron mask is 
one of them. I daily expect to hear that Marie Antoinette was 
never guillotined^ but succumbed at seventy to dropsy at Schon- 
brunn ; we know it is proved that Jeanne d’Arc married and died, 
bonne hoimjeoise, at Orleans, and her family enjoyed a pension for 
three generations from the town. It is very distressing, but it is 
all proved from the archives. Why shouldn’t you drink chocolate ? 
JPerhaps you do not like it. Men like nothing that has sugar in 
^it, except flattery. Ring. They will bring you anything else.* 

Othmar looked at her without speaking. Something of the 
impotent rage against her with which he had left her m Paris 
awoke in him under the sting of her ever dulcet tones, in which a 
■»ttle tone of mockery could be felt rather than heard. 

He rose abruptly. 

‘ Have you never loved an^ne ? ’ he asked. 

She lifted her eyebrows with impatience and astonishment. 

‘ Vous voila emhalUX Dear Othmar, I should like you so 
much if vou would not always revert to that old theme. You are 
!a man of the world, or you ought to be one. Be amusing, even 
be instructive if you like ; I do not mind being instructed, but do 
not be romantic. Nobody is nowadays ; not even the novelists.’ 

Othmar appeared scarcely to hear her. 

* Did you never love anyone P ’ he repeated. 

She laughed a little. 

‘ You speak as if I were forty years old, with a cabinet full of 
old letters and faded roses! No; I never loved anybody, not 
even Platon ! ’ 
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The notion suggested in her last words tickled her fancy bo 
much that she laughed outright. 

‘ I suppose/ she continued, * somewhere in the world there 
are women who have loved Platon ; but it seems too funny. He 
is always eating when he is not drmking ; he is always smoking 
when he is not sleeping *, admettonSf done, that Cupid must fly 
from his presence. How grave you look. I believe you have 
something of the Eastern in you, and think that all women should 
be prostrate before their husbands. There is a good deal of that 
idea among the moujiks; it must be very agreeable — for the 
man.* ^ 

* Wliy did you marry him ? * said Othmar, gloomily ; it hurt 
his sense of honour to speak of Napraxine in Napraxine’s house ; 
yet he could not repress the question. 

^ Oh, my friend, why do girls always marry P * she said, in- 
difierently. ^ Because the marriage is there ; because the families 
have arranged it ; because one does not know ; because one wishes 
for freedom, for jewels, for the world ; because one does not care 
to be a jftllette, chaperoned at every step. There are many reasons 
that make one marry : it is the thing to do — everyone does it ; 
when a girl sees the young married women, she sees them flirted 
with, sought, monopolising everything ; it is lilre standing behind 
a shut door and hearing people laughing and siugiug on the other 
side, while you cannot get to them ; besides, Platon did as well as 
anybody else, he is more good-natured than most ; he never inter- 
feres; ne is very peaceable ’ 

* How long ago is it P Five years— six ? Why could I not 
meet you before P ’ 

She smiled, not displeased. 

^ It is seven years. Oh, I do not think it would have done at 
aU; you are too arrogant; we should have quarrelled before a 
montn was out. Besides, I slumld have tormented you to do all 
manner of impossibilities; with your immense power, I should 
have expected you to buy me an empire.* 

Othmar was very pale ; the possibility of which she jested so 
airily was one he could not think of without a mist before his 
eyes, a quickening of his heart, fio hesitated to say what rose to 
bus lips: she would only call it vieuxjm. 

‘ 1 tnink you might be a groat man, Othmar, if you were not 
Othmar,* she pursued. 

^ I do not feel the capabilities,* be replied. 

* That is because you are what you are,* she answered. * You 
,;are something like the king of England. A king of England 
• might have ail the talents, but he could never be a great man 
i because his position binds him hand and foot, and makes a lay 
I figure of him. You are not a lay figure, hut the very fact that 

you are Otho Othmar prevents your being anything besides. I 
think, if I were you, I should buy some great sunshiny fantastic 
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oftstem Imigdom, and rei^ there ; you might lead the life of a 
Haroun al Raschid, and forget all about our stupid Europe with 
its big dinners, its blundering politics, its unreal religions, and its 
hideous dress/ 

‘ A charming dream — if you were with me/ 

*Oh, no; you would not want me; you would haye two 
thousand slaves, each more beautiful than the others/ 

* All my life I shall want you I ^ 

He spoke under his breath. He was leaning back in his chair ; 
his face was cold, almost stern, but his eyef were ardent and full 
of passion. All night at Millo he had sworn to himself that never 
again would he succumb to her influence or allow her to triumph 
in the power she possessed over him, but in her presence he was 
unnerved, and unable to keep silent. She, lying back amongst her 
cushions, glanced at him under her long lashes, and understood 
very well the strife which went on in his soul ; the pride of man- 
hood which combated the impulses of passion; the impetus 
which could not be resisted, the impatience of his own weakness 
which vibrated through his confession. 

* What was the use of your going to Mongolia ; you could not 
escape me,’ she thought, with a little of that contemptuous indul- 
gence which she always felt for her lovers’ follies, and a little of a 
newer and more personal gratification ; for Othmar touched a certain 
chord in her mind, a certain pulse in her heart, which others bad 
not done. There was nothing commonplace or trivial in him. 
There was a vague power, unused but existent, which commanded 
her respect. Nadine Napraxine despised the world too heartily 
herself not to have sympathy with the indili’erence he felt for hia 
own potentialities and possessions. He was one of the masters of 
the world, and he only wished for one thing on earth — herself. 
There was a flattery in that which pleased even her, sated with 
compliment though she was. There were moments when she 
thought that if she had met him before, as he said, there would 
have been less ennui and more warmth in her life. ‘ Only we 
should have been so sui’e to have tired of each other,’ she reflected. 

‘ People always do ; it is the fault of marriage ; it compels people 
at the onset to see so much of (Jhe another that they have nothing 
new left with which to meet the future. If you heard the best of 
Bach every day, you would get to hate Bnch as intensely as you 
hate a street organ ; the music would still be perfect, hut it could 
not withstand incessant repetition. We should have been quite 
idyhcally in love for a few months ; I am sure we should ; but 
then we should have eaujh gone our several ways, and in the end 
he would have been hardly better than Platon.’ 

Aloud, however, she only said, with a little smile : 

‘ You should never say tnings straight out like that, Othmw. 
You should never go beyond a suggestion. The world has ^oilt 
you 80 greatly that it has let you get blunt. It is a pity. When 
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I talk to people I always feel as Boucher said he felt when he 
talked with his lady-love. J’aime tout ce qu’elle va dire ; je 
n’aime rien de ce qu’elle dit.” If we could only always remain at toe 
stage when we are j ust going to speak I ^ 

Othraar did not reply. Ilis mce was very pale ; it had a set 
stern look, as though he exercised great self-repression. He was 
angered against himself for being there ; for having let her lead 
him thither merely to be made the sport of her subtle and sarcastic 
intelligence. It seerq^ to him that if his passion were unwelcome 
to her his presence should be unwelcome too. 

. She guessed his thoughts with that rapid intuition which is the 
f gift of such minds as hers. 

^ Oh, I am not like that,’ she said, with some unspoken amuse- 
ment ; * I am not startled at a confession like yours, as a horse 
starts at a pistol shot. It seems to me that men are never happy 
unless they are tiilking in that kind of way to some woman who 
does not belong to them. They are so like children I In Peters- 
burg, last year, I saw Sachs crying for a sentinel’s cartouche- 
box because he could not have it. lie had all Oiroux’s shop in 
his own nursery, but that did not do. You are like Sachs. 
Ought I to ring the bell and dismiss you ? Why should IP 1 do 
not think so. Only very primitive beings take fright at declara- 
tions. Besides, you made me so many in Pj^ris, and then you 
we!it to the Mongols. I never knew why you went to the 
Mongols j why did you go ? ’ 

^Wounded bruti's always get away somewhere to be unseen as 
long as their wound bleeds,’ said Othmar, with some bitterness. 

‘ How Sachs cried for that cartouche-box ! ’ she said, as she lit 
a cigarette. ‘ His women scolded him, but I said to them, Why 
do you scold hi m P He is a male creat ure ; therefore he must 
weep for what he cannot get.” Some children cry for the moon ; 
a moon, or a cartouche- box, or a woman, the principle is the 
same.’ 

Othmar rose and approached her. He secimed scarcely to 
have heard her jest. 

‘ Nad^ge, hear me a moment ’ he said, in a low tone, through 
whose enforced calmness there was the thrill of an intense pas- 
sion. ‘ You are not alarmed at declarations ; they are nothing 
to you, you neither requite nor reject them j they amuse you, that 
is all. You are used to do just what you please with men ; 1 
understand that you despise them so far as you deign to think of 
them seriously.’ 

‘Despise, nol’ she said, with a little gesture of deprecation; 
* that is too strong. Why should I despise them for acting accord- 
ing to their natures ? I do not desire cartouche-hoxes myself, but 
I did not despise Sachs.’ 

* I told you in Paris,’ pursued Othmar, ‘ that I would not add 
one to the list of those whom you have made ridiculous in the 
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eyes of the world. I will be all to a woman, or nothing to her. 
You would have let me swell the cortege that marks your tri- 
umphal passage ; you would have let me fill the place that Lord 
Geraldine occupies now. You would have allowed me to drive 
with you, dine with you, come in and out of your house, take 
your husband away when he bored you, do everything that Lord 
Geraldine is permitted to do now ; and you would have repaid 
me as jo\x repay him, by a little laugh, a smile now and then, a 
vague liking which would have grown, little by little, into con- 
tempt I I would not accept that place in y(fiir household. I would 
not then. I left you, though it cost me more than you would ever 
know or pity, for you do not understand what love is. I went 
away; I desired to escape from you. I did escape. I desired 
also to forget you, hut I could not forget. You are not a woman 
who can be forgotten ; you are like one of those mi86ricordeB with 
which they stabbed men in the Valois days, that look like mere 
threads of silver sheathed m velvet, and yet can go home through 
breast and hone, and kill more surely than swords that are as 
high as a man’s shoulder ’ 

He paused a moment ; he breathed quickly and heavily ; she 
looked up, holding her little cigarette suspended : 

* I am like a great many things,’ she murmured ; ‘ 1 thought 
Wilkes exhausted all possibilities in comparison this morning. 
Go on ! you are very entreprenanty but it rather becomes you ; you 
may go on if you Tike.’ 

lie dropped on his knee beside her : 

^ No, I would not be what Geraldine is; you tolerate him 
now, to scorn him immeasurably hereafter. His own weakness 
will he the measure of your scorn. He has never dared to say 
to you whnt I said to you in Paris, what I say now : love me, or 
I will not see your face again, except as society may compel me 
to see it in a crowd. Listen, Nadine ! I love you, only you ; I 
never thought to love any woman so; but I love you as men did 
in the old times, and there is nothing T will not surreuder to you 
save my own self-respect. If to meet you, to touch your hand, 
to hear your voice, I must come and go like a dog in your hus- 
band’s house, petted one day, Chidden the next, ahsui’d in my 
own sight and emasculated in the sight of others, I will wrench 
my love for you out of my life if my lire goes with it 1 Last 
night I heard someone who did not know him inquire who Gerald- 
ine was ; someone else answered him, Oh, that is one of Prin- 
cess Napraxine's msoreeU8\ she never looks at him, but he is 
content to follow her shadow.” You know me very little if you 
believe I would ever let the world speak of me like that. I told 
you in Paris I would never be the trembling valet of a bloodless 
Platonism ! * 

She looked at him, and a gleam of admiration passed into her 
eyes for a moment ; she breathed a trifle more quicluy ; she thought 
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to herself : ^ He is superb when he looks and speaks like that ! 
CPut un homme celut-lh / * 

She did not speak, she leaned back amongst her cushions with 
a little look of expectancy upon her face ; the whole thing pleased 
her, as some admirable piece of acting on the boards of the Theatre 
Fran^als pleased at once her eye, her ear, and her taste. 

But Othmar was passionately in earnest •, all his heart was in 
Ids lips, all his passions had found voice. He could scarcely see 
her for the red mist that swam before his eyes, for the tumult of 
his senses. He dropped on bis knee beside her. 

* Nadine,’ he murmured, as his forehead touched her hand, ^ I 
have told you what 1 will not do ; let me tell j^ou what I will do. 
I will do as you say, I will buy some sunlit kingdom far away in 
the heart of Asia, and 1 will take you to it and obey every breath 
of your mouth as my one divine law. I will turn my back on 
Europe once and for ever ; I will let men call me a coward, a 
fool, an infidel ; what they will ; I will give all my present and 
all my future to you and to you alone ; all I possess shall only 
exist to minister to you; I will he your slave, body and mind and 
will ; but only so — only if you give yourself to me as absolutely 
in return, only if you come with me where nothing of this world 
which we have known shall pursue us to remind me that you 
were ever else than mine.* 

His forehead burned her hand as it touched her, his voice was 
passionate in its emotion and eloquence, hiv lieairt beat so loudly 
that it was audible in the stillness around them. For once she 
was touched, almost awed ; for once the electricity of the passion 
she excited communicated something of its tire and thrill to her. 
She was silent a few moments, her eyelids closed, her lips parted, 
she felt a vague pleasure in the contact of this intense and 
imperious love. He saw upon her delicate features a change of 
colour, a flicker of emotion, which no one else had ever seen 
there; but she motioned him farther away from her with that 
dislike to any concession and that sensitive hauteur which but 
added to her charm. 

She smiled a little, but there was an accent which was almost 
tenderness in her voice as she said to him ; ‘ “ O’est de ne rieiv 
perdre de heaucoup prier ! ” You evidently have belief in that 
saying. It is to ask a very great deal, but then you would give 
a great deal in your turn. Go away now ; I will think. No, I 
fihaU not answer you; I want time for thought. Be satisfied 
that 1 am not ofiended, and go. I ought to be so, I suppose, but 
1 am not. Go.* 

* I may come back P ’ 

His heart beat eagerly and exultantly. He was not refused or 
diamiasedt ‘Ch&teau qui narle, femme qui 4coute’ — the old 
proverb drifted through Ms thoughts, all confused as they were in 
a tumult of hope and desire, and triumph and doubt. A moment’s 
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hesitation from her was more concession than a thousand 
caresses from a humbler woman. 

* I may come back P * he repeated, as she remained silent, 

* If you like, we shall meet in other places ; yes, you may 
return in a fortnight — at this time — in this room, then I will tell 
you/ 

‘ In a fortnight 1 ’ — seemed to him to be ten years, 

* Be thankful for so much,’ she said, as she gave him the tips 
of her fingers. * Now go. Mahmoud is in the antechamber,’ 

He kissed her hand with lips that burped like fire, bowed low 
and obeyed her. Nadine Napraxine remained motionless, her 
eyes were closed, her mouth smiled ; she seemed to dream. 


OflArTER XIV. 

When her husband and her guests came downstairs at one 
o’clock, they found tke Princess Nadine looking her loveliest. 

' Oh, you lazy pwple I ’ she cried to them. * Are you any the 
better for sleeping like that ? Look at me. I have been swimming 
half an hour ; I have dictated twenty letters ; I have scolded the 
gardeners, and I have seen three boxes from Worth unpacked; it 
18 only one o’clock, and I can already feel as good a conscience as 
Titus. I have aljfeady saved my day.’ 

‘ I dare say you have only been doing mischief,’ said Lady 
Brancepeth. *1 should like to see the letters before I judge of 
the excellence of your actions.’ 

‘ Anyone might see the letters ; they are all orders, or invita^- 
tions, or refusals of invitations; quite stupid, but very useful; 
epistolary omnibus horses driven by the secretary. When I had 
done with them, I had my half hour’s swim. What nonsense the 
doctors talk about not swimming in winter : tbe chill of the 
water is deh’cious. In summer one always fancies the sea has 
been boiled. Platon, if you had not gone to bed, you would have 
seen your friend Othmar. He was here for half an hour.’ 

‘ Othmar I ’ exclaimed the IJrince. * Here at that time of the 
morning ? ’ 

* He does not want to go to sleep,’ she retorted. ^ He had his 
chocolate with me, and then rowed himself back to S. Pharamond 
and Baron Fritz.’ 

Lady Brancepeth glanced at her. 

' You have certainly done a great deal, Nadine, while we have 
been only dozing,’ she said drily. The Princess looked at her 
good-humouredly, with her little dubious smile. 

‘There is always something to do if one only look for it. 
You feel so satisfied with yourself too when you have been useful 
before one o’clock.’ 

h 2 
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* Othmar I ^ repeated the Prince. * If I had known, I would 
hare come downstairs.’ 

‘ My dear Platon, you would have done nothing of the kind ; 
you would have sworn at your man for disturbing you, and would 
nave turned round and gone to sleep again. Besides, what do you 
want with Othmar P 1 ou do not care about ‘‘ getting on a good 
thing,” nor even about suggesting a loan for Odessa,* - 

‘ I like Othmar,’ said Napraxine with perfect sincerity. His 
wife looked at him, with her little dubious smile. * It is always 
so with them,’ she thought. ‘ They always like just the one man 
of all others 1 ’ 

‘I suppose, if I had done quite what I ought, I should' have 
asked Othmar to put me on ’’ something,’ she said aloud. ^ It 
is not every day that one has one of the masters of the world all 
alone at eight o’clock in the morning.’ 

‘ The masters of the world always find their Oleopatras,’ said 
Lady Brancepeth. ‘ At La Jacquemerille, perhaps, as well as in 
Egypt.’ 

^ * Oleopatra must have been a very stupid woman,’ said Nadine 

Napraxine, ‘ to be able to think of nothing but tliat asp 1 ’ 

* 1 do not know that it was so very stupid ; it was a good 
reclame. It has sent her name down to us.’ 

* Anthony alone would have done that. A woman lives by 

her lovers. Who would have heard of H^loise, of Beatrice, of 
l^eonora d’Este P ’ • 

^ You are very modest for us. Perhaps without the women the 
men might never have been immortal.’ 

* I cannot think why you sent Othmar away,’ repeated Prince 

Napraxine. * I wanted especially to know ii they take up the 
Ivussian loan ’ 

* I did not send him away, he went,’ replied his wife, with a 
little smile ; * and you know he will never allow anyone to talk 
finance to him.’ 

‘ That is very absurd. He cannot deny that his House lives 
by finance.’ 

< lie w'ould certainly never deny it, but be dislikes the fact; 
you cannot force it on him, my ilear Platon, in the course of 
breakfast chit-chat. I am sure your manners are better than 
thaL Besides, if you did commit sucli a rudeness, you would get 
nothing by it. I believe ho never tells a falsehood, but he will 
never tell the truth unless he chooses. And I suppose, too, that 
financiers are like cabinet ministers — they have a right to lie if 
t they like.* 

^ 1 am sure Othmar does not lie,’ said Napraxine. 

‘ I dare say he is as truthful as most men of the world. Truth 
is not a social virtue ; tact is a much more amiable quality. Truth 
says to one, “You have not a good feature in your face;” tact 
Isays to one, “ You have an exquisite expression/’ Perhaps both 
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facts are equally true ; but the one only sees what is unpleasant, 
the other only sees what is agreeable. There can be no question 
^ which is the pleasanter companion.’ 

‘ Othmar has admirable tact—’ 

* How your mind runs upon Othmar ! Kings generally acquire 
a great deal of tact from the obligation to say something agreeable 
to so many strangers all their lives. He is a kind of king in his 
way. He has learnt the kings' art of saying a few phrases charm- 
ingly with all his thoughts elsewhere. I^is credit^le to him, for 
he has no need to be popular, he is so rich.’ 

^ Ask him to dinner to-morrow or Sunday.’ 

* If you wish. But he will not come ; ho dislikes dinners as 
much as T do. It is the most barbarous method of seeing one s 
friends.’ 

* There is no other so genial.* 

She rose with a little shrug of her shoulders. She seldom 
honoured Napraxine by conversing so long with him. 

* Order the horses, llalph,’ she said to Lord Geraldine ; ‘ I want 
a long gallop.’ 

* She has had some decisive scene with Othmar,’ thought Lady 
Brancepeth, ‘ and she is out of humour; she always rides like a 
Don Kossack when she is irritated.’ 

< There is no real riding here,’ said the Princess, as she went to 
put on her habit. * One almost loves Russia when one thinks of 
the way one can ride there ; of those green eternal steppes, those 
illimitable plains, with no limit but the dim grey horizon, your 
black Ukrane horse, bounding like a deer, flying like a zephyr ; it 
is worth while to remain in Russia to gallop so, on a midsummer 
night, with not a wall or a fence all the way between you and the 
Caspian Sea. I think if I were always in Russia I should 
become such a poet as Maikoff: those immense distances are 
inspiration.’ 

She rode with exquisite grace and spirit ; an old Kossack had 
taught her, as a child, the joys of the saddle, on those lonely and 
dreamful plains, which had always held since a certain place in 
her heart. That latent energj^ and daring, which found no scope 
in the life of the world, made her find pleasure in the strong 
stride of the horse beneath her, in the cleaving of the air at top- 
most speed. The most indolent of mondaines at all other times, 
when she sprang into the saddle as lightly as a bird on a bough, 
she was transformed ; her slender hands had a grip of steel, her 
delicate face flushed with pleasure, the fiery soul of her fathers 
woke in her — of the men who had ridden out with their troopers 
to himt down the Persian and the Circassian; who had swept 
like storm-clouds over those shadowy steppes which she loved ; 
who had had their part or share in all the tragic annals of 
Bumia ; who had slain their foes at the steps of the throne, in the 
holiness of the cloister; who had been amongst those whose 
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swords had found the heart of Catherine's son, and whose voices 
had cried to the people in the winter's morning, ' Paul, the son of 
Peter, is dead ; pray for his soul I * If she were cruel — ^now and 
then — was it not in her blood P 

Meanwhile Yseulte was helping her foster-mother to pack tea- 
roses, to go to England for a great ball, in their little hermetically- 
sealed boxes. The roses were not wholly opened before they 
were thus shut away Irom light and air into darkness. They 
would not wither in their airless cells, but they would pale a 
little in that dull sad voyage from the sunshine to the frost and 
fog. As she laid the rosebuds — pink, white, and pale yellow — 
one by one on their beds of moss, she thought for the first time 
wistfuUy that her fate was very like theirs ; only the rosebuds, 
perhaps, when they should be taken out of their prisons at their 
lourney’s end, though they would have but a very few hours of 
life before them, yet would bloom a little, if mournfully, in the 
northern land, and see the light again, if only for a day. But her 
life would be shut into silence and darkness for ever ; she would 
not even live the rose’s life * Vespace d^un matM 


CHAPTER XV. 

When Othmar went out from her presence, he was more near to 
happiness than he had been in his whole thirty years of life. He 
was filled with vivid, palpitating, intoxicated hope. He was 
passionately in love, and almost he believed himself beloved in 
jwturn. As much as she had allowed to him she bad certainly 
allowed to no living man. The very force of his passion, which, 
bad driven him to scorn the conventional court which he might 
have paid her in common with so many others — the spaniel’s 

S lace of Geraldine, the slave’s place of Boris Seliedoff* — rendered 
im aa willing to set no limits to the sacrifices which she should 
be free to exact from him, and h^he proud to make. Only he 
would never share her, even in nominal union with her lawful 
lord. He would be all to her, or nothing. 

He loathed the conventional adulteries of his time and of his 
society ; he sighed impatiently for the means to prove that the 
old fearless, high-handed, single-hearted passion which sees in the 
whole teeming world only one life, was not dead, but lived in him 
for her. 

He foresaw all the loss of freedom and of fair repute which 
would be entailed on him by the surrender of his life to her ; he 
knew well that she was a woman who would be no docile com- 
panion or unexacting mistress ; he knew that there were in her 
the habits of dominance, the instincts of egotism, aud that esprtif 
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gomilleur which compelled her, almost despite herself, to jest at 
what she admired, to ridicule her better emotions, to make a 
i mockery of the very things which were the dearest to her. He 
did not because he loved her become blind to all that was cold, 
merciless, and capricious in her nature ; he was conscious that she 
would never lose her own identity in any passion, never surrender 
her mind, even if she gave her person, to any lover ; he knew that 
she would always remain outside those tropic tempests of love 
which she aroused and controlled, and ^hich olfended her or 
^flattered her, according to the mood in which they found her. 

H® knew all these things, and was aware that his future would 
not be one of peace. But he loved her, and agitation, jealousy, 
suifering beside her would, he felt, be sweeter to him than any repose 
beside another. Even these defects, these dangers, which he 
clearly perceived, Exlded to her sorcery for him. It is the mistress 
/who is inditferent who excites the most vehement desires; and, 
by reason of his great fortunes, women had been always to him 
so facile, so eager, and so easily won, that the coldness of Nadine 
Napraxine, which he knew was a thing of temperament, not of 
affectation, had hut the more irresistible power over him. The 
very sense with which she impressed everyone, himself as well as 
others, of being no more to be held or relied upon than the snow- 
flake, to which her world likened her, attracted a man who had, 
from his hoyhoc^, been wearied by the adulation, insistence, and 
syc^hancy of almost all who approached him. 

The few days of his probation passed slowly over his head, 
seeming as though they would never end. lie was restless, 
feverish, and absent of mind ; Friederich Othmar, who, contrary to 
all his usual habits, rem.ained at S. Pharamond, tranquilly ignor- 
ing the visible impatience of his host at his unasked presence, was 
sorely troubled by the alternate exhilaration and anxiety of spirit 
which all the reserve and self-possession of Othmar himself could 
not wholly conceal from the penetration of a person accustomed 
to divine and dive into the innermost recesses ol the minds of men. 

* What, in God’s name, is he meditating? ^ thought his imcle. 

* Some insanity probably. I ^ould believe he was about to dis- 
appear from the world with ^ladame Napraxine if I were not so 
persuaded that her pride and her selfishness will never permit her 
to commit a folly for anyone. Morality is nothing to her, but her 
^position is a great deal ; her delight in being insolent will never 
allow her to lose the power of beiug so.* 

So accurately did this man of the world read a character which 
baffled most persons by its intricacy and its anomalies. 

To Friederich Othmar human nature presented many absurdi* 
i ties but few secrets. 

He remained at S. Pharamond, despite his own abhorrence of 
any place which was not a capit^. He passed hia mornings in 
the consideration of his correspondence and hia telegraphic de- 
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ipatches, but iu the later hours of the day and in the evenings he 
was that agreeable member of society whom society had known 
fipH courted for so many years ; and beneath his pleasant sub-acid 
wit and his admirable manner his acute penetration was for ever 
m vedette to penetrate his nephew’s purpose and preoccupation. 
But a lover, on his guard, •will bame an observer whom the 
keenest of statesmen would, in vain, seek to deceive or mislead, 
and the Baron learned nothing of Othmar’s inmost thoughts. 
Although Othmar and Nadine Napraxine met twice or thrice in 
his presence at other ]^ople’B houses, and once at S. Pharamond 
iteen, where some more choice music was given one evening, the 
acute blue eyes of the elder man failed to read the understanding 
which existed between them. All he saw was that she appeared 
to treat Othmar, before others, -with more raillery and more non- 
chalance than usual. He remarked that Othmar did not seem 
either hurt or surprised at this. 

* Since he is as much in love with her as ever, he must be aware 
of some intimacy between them which renders him comparatively 
insensible •to her treatment of him in society,’ thought the sagacity 
of his uncle, who was alarmed and disquieted by a fact whicn 
would have rc^assured less fine observers — the fact that the master 
of S. Pharamond did not once, during fifteen days, cross the mile 
or two of olive-wood, orange orchard, and Lauging field which 
alone separated him from La Jacquemerille. 

J * No love is so patient but on some promise,’ he reflected. He 
knew the romantic turn of Othmar’s character, and he feared its 
results as others would fear the issue of some mortal or hereditary 
disease. A week or two previous the ministers then presiding 
over the fortunes of France had met, at his little house in the Rue 
du Traktir, the representatives of two great Powers, and in the 
newspapers of the hour that informal meeting, which had led to 
many important results, had been called the unwritten Treaty of 
Baron Fritz ; and yet, at such a moment, instead of being en- 
tranced with such influence as such a nickname implied to his 
House, instead of being occupied with the power, the might, and 
the mission of the Othmars, which that gathering around the 
library-table in the Hue du Traktfxr displayed for the ten thou- 
sandth time to the dazzled eyes of suppliant and trembling Europe, 
Otho himself could only think of a woman with larger eyes and 
pallor hands than usual, but a woman absolutely useless to him 
m 9iXiY ambitions — likely , ratlier, to be his ruin in all ways I 

* I could understand' it were she one of the great political forces 
of the world. Some women are that, and might so, to us, he of 
very high value,’ thought Friedorich Othmar, ‘but Madame 
Nai )raxiiie is as indifferent to all political movement as if she were 
made of the ivory and mother-of-pearl which her skin resembles. 
If she be anything, she is that horrible thing a Nihilist, only 
because Nihili^ embodies an endless and irreconcilable discon- 
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tent, which finds in her some secret comer of vague Bympathy. 
But for politics in our meaning of the word she has the most 
complete contempt. What did she say to me the other day F I 
am a diplomatist’s daughter. I have seen the strings of all your 
puppets. I cannot accept a Polichinelle for a Richelieu, as you 
all do.” And she declared that if there were no statesmen at all, 
and no journalists, life would go smoothly ; everybody would 
attend to their own afiairs, the world would be quiet, and there 
would be no wars. What but disaster ca^ such a woman with 
such views bring into the life of Otho, already paralysed as it is 
by poco-curantiam ? ’ 

He asked the question of himself in his own meditations, and 
could give himself no answer save one which grieved and alarmed 
him. 

Othmar himself bestowed on his guest but little thought 
except a passing impatience that his uncle should have taken that 
moment, of all others, to instal himself at S. Pharamond. 

He had not the cynicism nor the insouciance of the woman he 
adored. He did not attempt any sophisms with his own con- 
science. He knew that to do a man dishonour was to do him a 
violence unkinder, and perhaps even in a way baser, than to take 
his life. But he was ready to pledge himself to that which, un- 
like her, he still considered was a sin. lie was entirely masten^d 
(by a force of pa^ion which she could have understood by the 
I subtlety of her mtelligence, but was not likely ever to share by 
•any fibre of her nature. He was lost in that whirlpool of emotion, 
anticipation, and fear which carried his inner life away on it, al- 
though his outer life remained in appearance calm enough for no 
eyes save those of the Baron to penetrate the disguise of his 
serenity. 

Yseulte he had forgotten. 

The simple and innocent tenderness which she had momentarily 
aroused in him could not hold its place beside the overwhelming 
passion which governed him, more than a slender soft-eyed dove 
can dispute possession with the fierce, strong-pinioned falcon. 
Once or twice ne saw her and spoke to her with kindness, but his 
thoughts were far away from her, and he did not linger beside her, 
although each time he chanced to meet her on the way to her 
foster-mother’s, in lonely lovely country paths, which might well 
have tempted him to tarry. 

On the thirteenth day of his probation, the priest’s gown 
which, to please her, he had ordered for the church of S. Phara- 
mond, arrived at the chS-teau, and, his attention being drawn to it 
by his servants, he remembered his promise to her. It was the 
last day of the year. A passing remembrance of pity came over 
him as bethought of her; she was so entirely alone, and she 
would go to the life of the cloister ; a fancy came to him to do 
some little thing to give her pleasure ; a mere evanescent breath 
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of innocent impulse, which passed like the cool breeze of an 
April day, sweet with scent of field flowers, across the heated 
atmosphere of desire and expectation in which his soul was then 
Hying. Conventional etiquette had seldom troubled him greatly; 
he had always enjoyed something of that sense which princes 
have, that whatever he did the world would condone. A man of 
the exceptional power which he possessed can always exercise on 
his contemporaries more or less of his own will. Whatever he 
might have done no 0143 would have said of him anything more 
severe than that he was singular. 

When he went into Nice that day he chanced to see ^a very 
pretty thing, modem, hut admirable in taste and execution — a 
casket of ivory mounted on silver, with a little angel in silver on 
the summit. On its sides were painted in delicnite miniatures re- 
productions of Fra Angelico and Botticelli. It was signed by a 
famous miniaturist, and cost ten thousand francs. Othmar, to 
whom the price seemed no more than ten centimes, bought it at 
once. 

‘ It will please her,* he thought. * It shall go to her with the 
soutane ; * and he sent it with the vestment to AlilJo, addressed to 
■Mademoisfello de Valogne. Ilis knowledge of etiquette told him 
that he ought to send it, if he sent it at all, through theDuchesse ; 
but he did not choose to obey etiquette ; he had discarded social 
rules, more or less, aU his life, according to lus inclination, and 
people had not resented his rebellion simply because he was who 
he was. He utterly disobeyed etiquette m)w, and sent his present 
direct to Yseulte very early on the morning of the New Year. 

It did not occur to him that he might only run the risk of 
cruelly compromising the poor child, lie gave hardly more thought 
to the action than he would have given to a rose which he might 
have broken off its stalk to ofler to her. All his heart had gone 
with the basket of flowers which he had sent at sunrise to Nadine 
Napraxine, who allowed no other offering. 

The chances were a million to one that his casket would never 
reach its destination without being seen, if not intercepted, by 
the governesses; hut as it hap^v^ned, his messenger gave it to 
the gatekeeper, and the gatekeeper gave it in turn to the womaji 
who served her as maid during her stay at Millo, and who was 
passing through the gates, on her way home from matins. The 
woman was attached to her; indeed, being a religious person 
herself, considered that Yseulte was the only creature whose 
presence saved Millo firom the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah: 
therefore, pleased that the girl should have pleasure, she carried 
the packet straight to her as she rose from her bed ; and in the 
cold, misty morning of the New Year the first thing that greeted 
the astonished eyes of Yseulte was the Coronation of the Virgin, 
glowing like a lewel on the side of the ivory casket. 

The whole day passed to her in an enchanted rapture. 
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In the large, idle, careless household there was a general 
exchange of congratulations and Strennesy and a pleasant tumult 
of good wishes and merriment. Blanchette and Toinon danced 
about before a pyramid of bonbons and costly playthings, and the 
Duchesse, descending at her usual hour, two o’clock, gave and 
received a multitude of felicitations, gifts, and visits. ‘ The most 
tedious day of the whole three hundred and sixty-five,’ she said 
pettishly, giving her cheek to the touch of her children’s pale 
tittle lips. • 

In the many occupations and ennuis of the day no one heard 
»r knew* anything of Othmar’s present. At noon some bouquets 
.•)f roses and some orchids, laid on a plate of old cloisonnS enamel, 
were brought in his name to Madame de Vannes, but she knew 
nothing of her cousin’s casket. Meanwhile nothing could hurt 
Yseulte. The contempt with which her little cousins received the 
gifts she had made lor them in the convent, the oblivion to 
which she was consigned by every one, the carelessness with 
which the Duchesse received her timidly-ofiered good wishes, the 
severity with which the governesses forbade her to go out in such 
weather to see Nicole or attend Mass in the little church, the 
unconcealed ill- temper with which Alain de Vannes flung her a 
word of greeting — none of these things had any power to wound 
her ; she scarcely perceived them ; she was lifted up into a world 
all her own. Unnoticed in the general hranle-has of the day, she 
passed the hours, when she was not at Mass in the chapel, locked 
safely in her own room, before her treasure, in a rapt happiness, 
in a wonder of ecstasy, which were so intense that she feared 
they were cardinal sins. 

The weatlier was cold, some snow had even lallen, and the 
north winds blew, making all the chilly foreigners gathered on 
those shores shiver and grumble like creatun^s defrauded of their 
rights; but all the grey, cheerless, misty landscape, and the fog 
upon the sea, appeared more beautiful to her than they had ever 
done before in its sunshine. From her window she looked at the 
towers of S. Pliaramond, and on her table — aU her own — was the 
ivo^ casket. ^ 

The Duchesse de Vannes, waking in the forenoon after the 
Jour de I’An, cross, peevish, sleepy, and yet sleepless, which is, in 
itself, the most irritating and dispiriting of all human conditions, 
and morbidly conscious that, as her little daughter had said, she 
was beginning to haisser un pm, was in a mood of natural re- 
sentment against all creation in general and the human race in 
particular, and quite ready to vent her ill-humour on the first 
object which offered itself. That first object was one of the 
little prim notes by which her children’s instructresses were wont 
to communicate any terrible event in the schoolroom, or any en- 
ti^aty for guidance when Mademoiselle Blanchette had insisted on 
riding the wooden horses at a village fair, or Mademoiselle Toinon 
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had dressed herself up in the smallest groom’s clothes. 
m’ennnyez pas ; tous sayez tos devoii’s/ was the only reply they 
ever receiv^ ; but the good women continued to write the notes 
as a relief to their consciences. They wrote one now, signed in 
their joint names, humbly entreating to be informed if it were the 
pleasure of Madame la Duchesse that Mdlle. de Valogne should 
receive presents of which the donor was unknown. Mdlle. de 
Valogne was in possession of a new and very valuable locket; 
they believed also t^hat she was in the habit of going to the 
gardens of S. Pharamoud ; they had deemed it their duty to 
acquaint Madame la Duchesse, &c., &c. • 

Blanchette, with the most innocent face in the world, had 
said to them, ‘ I have seen the big pearl locket of Yseulte 1 OA, 
vrai 1 When I am as old, I will not hide my handsome things as 
she does. Who gave it her ? Who do you think could give it 
to her P She is friends with that gentleman at S. Pharamond — 
the one that is as rich as M. de Rothschild. I think he gave it 
her! Do you tell mamma.’ 

Blanchette guessed very shrewdly that her father had given 
the locket ; but she was too wary to offend him. Blanchette was 
like the little cats who steal round and round to their mouse by 
devious paths unseen. She had alarmed the governesses, and the 
prim note was the consequence. 

When the Ducliesse read it, she flung it^ away in a corner. 
* Tas d'imMcileSf said, coutempluousiy ; then said to one of 
her maids, * Request Mdlle. de Valogne to come hither.’ 

Yseulte was presented in a fortuitous moment as the whipping- 
boy on whom could be spent all that useless irritation which she 
could not spend on the real offenders, her ineflective chloral, her 
increasing wrinkles, and the indifference of Raymond de 
Prangins. 

* Mamma is always cross,’ the wise little Blanchette had 
reflected. * She is always angry, even for nothing. That great 
baby will get a lecture, and she will be sure to say it was papa ; 

. she always tells the truth — such a simpleton I — and papa will hate 
' her for ever and for ever ! ’ 

Then Blanchette made a pied de nez all by herself in her little 
bedroom : when you were a child you could not have many 
things your own way, but you could spoil other people’s things 
very neatly with a httlo pat here, a little poke there, if you looked 
all the while like your picture by Baudry, an innocent cherub 
with sweet smiling eyes, who could not have made a pied de nez 
to save your life. Blanchette had already acquired the knowledge 
that this was how the world was most easily managed. 

Vlien Yseulte was summoned to her cousin s presence, the 
girl was startled to see how old she looked, for it was scarcely 
noon, and the handsome face which * Cri-Cri ’ was wont to present 
to her own world had scarcely received its finishing touches from 
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and their china pots, which were strewn about under the great 
Dresden-framed mirror in front of her. 

* Good-day,^ she said, with irritation already in her voice, as 
Yseulte timidly kissed her hand. * Is this true what they tell me, 
that you receive presents without my knowledf^e and consent? 
Do you not know that it is perfectly inconvenahlc P Are you not 
taught enough of the world in yc ur convent to be aware that a 
young girl cannot do such things with^t being disgraced 
eternally ? What is it you have accepted ? Is it a jewel P Can 

you realise the enormity of your action P ' she paused, in some 

irritation and uncertainty. ^ Well, why do you not speak P Can 
you excuse yourself P What is it you have taken P From whom 
have you taken it P My people have told mo you have a new and 
valuable jewel and refuse to say who gave it.’ 

‘ My cousin, M. le Due, gave it me,’ said Yseulte. ‘ He said 
that I was to tell you if you asked me, but not anyone else.’ 

She spoke frankly, without any hesitation. The Duchesse 
stared at her, half rose in her amazement ; her face was dark with 
anger for a moment, then cleared into a sudden laughter, 

* My husband 1 ’ she echoed. ‘ A jUlctte like you I And they 

say there are no miracles now I Do you absolutely mean to say 
that Alain gave you a jewel P ’ 

^He was so good as to give me a locket — yes,’ murmured 
Yseulte, conscious tnat her cousin was angry, msolent, and derisive, 
and afraid that the Due would be irritated at the issue of his 
kindness to her. 

* Pray, has he given you anything else P ’ echoed Madame de 
Vannes, * Has he given you the diamonds he had bought for 
Mdlle. Rubis, or the coup6 from Bender’s which he meant for la 
grande Laure ? ’ 

'He has not given me anything else,’ answered Yseulte, to 
whom these terrible names conveyed no meaning. 

‘ Where is this locket ? Show it mo.’ 

' It is in my room. Shall I fetch it ? ’ 

*No, no. It does not matter,^ You can send it me. I will 
send Agn5s for it. The idea of Alain having even looked at you I 
— it makes one laugh ; it is too absurd.’ 

She continued to laugh, but the laughter did not convey to the 
ear of Yseulte any impression either that she was pardoned or 
that her cousin was amused. It was a laugh expressive of irony, 
irritation, wonder, contempt, rancour, all in one. 

‘ You should not have taken it. You should have told me,’ 
continued the Duchesse. * To be sure, he is your cousin. But it 
is not proper to take a man’s gifts. It is not becoming. It is too 
forward. It is even immodest. Is that the sort of thing the 
Dames de Ste. Anne have taught you P Surely you might have 
known better.’ 
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These phrases she uttered in a staccato rapid succession, as if 
•he thought little of what she said ; she was indeed thinking as 
the girl stood before her : 

* What a skin 1 What shoulders ! What a throat ! What 
& thing it is to he sixteen I Why did not le bon Dieu make all 
that last longer with us P It goes too soon ; so horribly soon ; 
after one is hve-and-twenty it is all one can do to make up 
decently. If it were only the complexion which went it would 
not matter ; that one can easily arrange ; but it is the features 
that change ; they g^ow out or they grow in ; the. mouth gets 
thin or the cheeks get broad ; the very lines alter somehow, and 
we cannot alter that ; and then to make oneself up is ks much 
trouble as to build a house, and the house has to be built anew 
every day \ — it is horribly hard — and yet one has compensations, 
revenges; it is not those children whom men care to look at 
though they are fresh as roses ; at least not usually. Alain, I 
suppose, does — ^what can he mean by giving her a medallion ? ^ 

While these thoughts ran through her mind, she was staring 
hard at Yseulte through her eyeghiss, as though they had never 
met before then. The girl h^ coloured scarlet at the epithet 
* immodest,’ but it had made her a little angry, with the rignteous 
indignation of innocence. Eospect kept her mute, but her face 
spoke for her. 

* Alain was right ; she is really handsome,’ reflected the 

Duchesse. * 

She was herself only eight-and-twenty, but in the world as 
on the racecourse it is the pace that kills ; and before she had 
‘passed through all those arduous processes which she had rightly 
compared to building a house anew every day, she knew very 
well that she looked cruelly old, though after two o’clock in the 
day she was still one of the great beauties of France. 

She had been immersed in pleasures, pastimes, and excitements 
from the day of her marriage ; she had lived in a crowd, she had 

G ambled not a little, and she had had certain intrigues, of whose 
angers she had at times a vivid and anxious consciousness, for the 
Due was indifferent but not base, and might any day be roused if 
he came to be aware that mert laughed at him more than he 
liked. As a rule, she and he understood each other very well, 
and tacitly condoned each other’s indiscretions ; but there might 
come a time when he would break that convenient compact, as 
she felt disposed now to resent his admiration of her young 
oou^n. On tbe whole, perhaps, she mused, she bad been wrong 
to do so : she would let the girl keep his present ; he might, if 
she provoked him, insist that Raymond de Prangins should leave 
Millo. All these reflections occurred to her daring that one 
minute in which her eyeglass watched tbe indignation rise in 
Yseulte’s fece. 

* Have you seen M. de Yannes alone P ’ she resumed, with a 
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BhATpne^s in her voice, duet rjather to her own sense of the girPs 
beauty than to her knowledge of her husband’s admiration for it. 

* Now and then/ said Yseulte, without hesitation. ‘ He has 

come into the schoolroom ’ 

* For a lesson in A B O, I 'suppose P — or a cup of Brown’s 
green tea? * said the Duchesse contemptuously. * Well, he may 
center aesfleurettes aillmrs. I should have thought he had had 
better taste than to begin in his own house ; however,’ she con- 
tinued, interrupting herself, as she remembered that she was 
suggesting, ^ I do not suppose it is you wh» are to blame. But 
another time, ask my permission before you accept anything from 
anybody. I will not deprive you of the Due’s gift. He is in a 
manner your cousin — your guardian — of course he meant very 
kindly, but another time remember to come to me. You will tell 
the Due that I said so.’ 

* Good heavens 1 ' she was thinking, ‘ who would have supposed 

that Alain had a taste for a creature like that, half a saint and 
half a baby P To be sure, her eyes are superb, and the throat and 
bosom — what beautiful lines they have ; why did they send her 
here? She shall go back next week. The wickedness of the 
thing would charm him ; the nearer it was to a crime, the more 
of a clou it would be. To play Faust under the respectable shade 
of Brown’s teapot and the big dictionaries would be sure to 
fenthral him, out of its very drollery — men are made like 
that.’ • 

Then a remembrance of S. Phararaond passed over her, and she 
said aloud, with an unkind sarcasm in her voice : 

‘ Perhaps you have other friends beside M. de Vannes P Pray 
tell me if you have. I fully appreciate the ellects of the educa- 
tion which the Dames de Ste. Anne have given you.’ 

Yseulte coloured scarlet, and the Duchesse’s eyes scanned her 
face as Blanchette’s had done, without mercy. 

‘ Pray tell me,’ she continued, with a chill dignity, which was 
in shaip contrast with the sarcasm and railing of her previous 
manner. ‘ You will be so good as to remember that I stand in the 
place of your mother ; your indiscretions are not alone painful to 
me, but compromising to me. ^s it true that you are intimate 
with Otho Othmar ? 

‘ He has been kind to me,’ murmured Yseulte, an agony at her 
heart and the hot tears standing in her eyes. She did not under- 
stand enough of the world to justify herself by the fact that the 
offender had been presented to her by her cousin herself; nor, if 
ehe had done so, would the position she stood in towards Madame 
de Vannes have allowed her to use such a justification without 
apparent impertinence. For eight years she had owed every thing 
to the Duchesse. 

* Kind to you 1 ’ echoed her cousin, * a most fortuitous phrase, 
but not one that young girls can employ except to their own 
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ridicule and injury. Pray how h>»8 he ton kind to yoii ? to h$ 
given you a locket f * 

Yseulte might easily have told a lie; no one knew of the 
casket, no one could tell of it ; she loved it more dearly than any- 
thing she had ever possessed. But she had been taught in her 
childhood that falsehood was cowardice, and the courage of the de 
Valogne was in her; therefore she answered, with an unsteady 
voice indeed, but with entire truthfulness, ‘ He has given me a very 
beautiful box ; it is made of ivory and painted, it came yesterday—* 
Madame de Vanne? burst into another laugh, which jarred on 
the cliild’s ear : ^ 

* Really,’ she cri<d, relapsing into the manner most natural to 
her, 'you begin well 1 Othmar andmy husband t and you are not 
quite sixteen yet, and we all thought you such a little demure 
saint in your grey clothes I Send the casket to me. You cannot 
receive presents in that way. From your cousin, passe encore^ but 
from a man like Othmar — you might as well go and sup with 
him at Bignon’s. Good heavens I What are Schemmitz and 
Brown about that they have let you meet him ? Where have you 
seen him ? How have you become intimate with him ?’ 

Yseulte had become very pale. She had done her duty ; done 
what honour, truth, obedience, and gratitude all required ; but it 
had cost her a great effort, and she would loso the casket. 

' I have only seen him three times/ she said, with her colour 
changing ; and she went on to tell the story (h‘ her visit to his 
gardens, of bis conversation with h(‘r on the seashore, of the 
priest’s soutane, and of their meeting at the house of Nicole. It 
was a very eimnlo inoffensive little story, but it liurt her greatly 
to tell it ; cost her quite as much as it would have done Madame 
de Vannes to unfold all her manifold indiscretions in full con- 
fession before a conseil de famUle. 

' He has been very kind to me,’ she said timidly, as she finished 
her little talc, ' and if — if — if you would only let me keep the 
casket and take it to Faiel P ’ 

The Duchesse laughed once more : 

'You do not care to keep the Due’s locket — how flattering to 
him ! Really, Jillette, you are sagacious betimes ; I would never 
ha\ e bf‘licved you such a cunning little cat 1 Did you learn all 
that at the convent P you convent-girls are more rushes than so 
many rats ! Othinar, of all men of tlie world ! My dear, you 
might ^ well wish for an emperor. There is not a marriageable 
wonaan in Europe who does not sigh for Othmar ! He is so enor- 
mously rich 1 There is no one else rich lilce that ; all the other 
financiers have a tribe of people belonging to them. The family ” 
is everywhere, at Paris, at Vienna, at Berlin, at London, and have 

as many branches as the oak ; but Othmar is absolutely alone for 

old Baron Fitz does not count — he is absolutely alone, that is 
what is unique in him. Whoever marries him will be the most 
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fortunate womau in Europe. Yes, I say it advisrjdly, it ia fortune 
that is power nowadays ; our day is over ; we do not even lead 
society any longer.' 

The colour had rushed back into Yseulte's face ; the Ducliesse’a 
words tortured her as only a very young and sf iisitive creature 
can be tortured by an inaelicate and cruel susp cion. never 
thought, 1 never meant,' she murmured. ' You Jknow, my cousin, 
I am dedicated to the religious life ; you cannot suppose that I — 
I ' The words choked her. 

^ Ne pleaymichez paSfde grdce\' said the^uchesse impatiently. 
* I ha\e no doubt you have taken all kinds of impossibilities into 
your head, girls are always so foolish ; but you may be sure that 
the gift of the casket means nothing — nothing. Othiuar is always 
giving away, right and left ; most very rich men are mean, but 
he is not. It was n wrong thing, an impertinent thing, for him to 
do, and it must be returned to him instantly ; but if you imagine 
you have made any impression upon him, I can assure you you are 
very mistaken; he ojily thinks of Nadine Napraxine.' 

Yseulie remained very pale ; her eyes were cast down, her lips 
were pressed together. She had done her duty and told the triitn, 
but slie was not recompensed. 

The.Duchesse rang for her maids. To the one who answered 
tne summons, she said: ^Accompany Mdlle. de Valogne to her 
room, and bring me a casket she will give you, which is to be 
sold for the Little Sisters of the Poor. Yseulte' 

She put out her hand carelessly, and the girl bent over her. 

* My cousin 1 I have never seen him but throe times,’ she 
marniured again. Tier face was very pale ; she had been wounded 
profoundly by the Duchesse’s words, even though their full mean- 
ing was not known to her. 

Madame de Vannes laughed again; then, with an assumption 
of dignity, which she could take on at will, said coldly : 

* Once was too much. Never accuse accident ; no one believes 
in it, Kemember also that, as one vowed to the service of Heaven, 
it is already sin in you if you harbour one earthly thought. Go, 
and send me the casket.' 

Without another word Ystulte curtsied and withdrew from 
her presence. 

When the maid returned, she brought her mistress the ivory 
casket; but inside it was the Due’s medallion. Madame de 
Vannes laughed yet again as she saw. 

* The little obstinate I ' she murmured. ‘ It is not often that 
Alain throws pearls, or anything else away. And what a casket I 
Heavens ! it is fit for a wedding gift to a queen. Is it possible 

that Othmar P No, it is not possible ; he would never think 

of a child like that. Perhaps he did it to rouse Nadine. What 
a cunning little pole-cat these nuns have sent me I ' 

But a kind of respect awakened in her towards her young 

X 
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cousin* A girl wlio could cliarm Alain de Vannes and Othmar 
was not to oe dismissed scornfully as a novice and a baby. The 
Duchesse drew some note-paper to her, and wrote a little letter 
to her neighbour, in which she expressed herself very admirabljjr, 
with dignity and grace, as the guardian of a motherless child 
who was dedicated to the service of Heaven. She suggested, 
without actually saying so, that he had failed in reverence towards 
Heaven, and towards the Maison de Vannes and the Maison de 
Oreusac, in permitting himself to offer gifts to Mdlle. de Valogne; 
she recalled to him, without any positive expression of the sort, 
that a young girl of noble descent could not be approached with 
gifts as a young actress might be, and that if any had been offered 
they should have, at least, been offered through herself. 

She was honestly irritated with Othmar for having thus been 
wanting, as she considered, in full respect for those great families 
from which Yseulte de Valogne had sprung. She was excessively 
angry with her children’s governesses, whose negligence had ren- 
dered it possible for the girl to wander about alone, and she gave 
them a short but very terrible audience in her dressing-room ; yet, 
on the whole, the afi'air amused her a little, and the high-breeding 
in her made her do justice to the honour which had forced her 
young cousin to tell unasked all the truth. 

Later on she had a little scene with her husband, half comic, 
half tragic, in which they flung the tu qw qm liberally one at the 
other, apropos of many vagaries less innocent ‘’than his fancy for 
Yseulte de Valogne ; but she did not tell him about Othmar’s 
casket, for she leasoned, with admirable knowledge of men’s 
natures, that they cared so much more if they thought anyone 
else cared too. 

Meanwhile, Yseulte, having given the casket into the hands of 
the maid without a word or sign of regret, locked herself in, 
threw herself on her bed, and sobbed as piteously as though the 
magic box had been that of Pandora, and bore all hope away 
whldii it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

NaniTni Napra.xt’jte kept her promise to Othmar. She did for 
him what she had done for no other human being; she meditated 
on his entreaties as a thing which might possibly be granted by 
her, ^ She looked for a little while through the play and the glow 
of his impassioned words as through some painted window into 
some agreeable land whither, perchance, she might travel. 

The vwy sternness and daring of his manner of demand had 
its attraction for her. None of her courtiers hati wooed her quite 
in that way ; soixie had been too timid, some too submissive, some 
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too worldly-wise. Tlxe insane desire to fly with her from the 
world to some far-away, semi-barbaric, mysterious Eden of his 
own making had never been so boldly and uncompromisingly set 
forth to her by any lover as now by Otlimar. It had a certain 
fascination for her even while the philosophy and irony in her 
ridiculed the idea. It responded to the vague but very real dis- 
satisfaction with which liie, as it was, filled her. She was tired 
of the routine of it. Everyone said the same thing. Ite very 
triumphs were so monotonous that they might just as well have 
been failurt^. Half her provocation and Cruelty to men arose 
from a wish which she could not resist, to find something vivid 
and new to interest her. She succeeded in causing tragedies, but 
she did not succeed in being interested in them herself. 

Othmar did interest her — in a measure. 

He had done so from the first moment that she saw him 
coming in — tall, sliglit, grave, with great repose and more dignity 
than most men of his day — through the vague light, eritre Men et 
loup, into the hall of a country house in the green heart of the 
Ardennes, where she and her hosts and a great party, wearing the 
russet and gold and pale blue of their hunting clothes, were wait- 
ing for the signal of the cur^e from the terraces without. 

He had interested her then and always in a degree ; but only 
in a degree. 

^ It certainly cannot be love that •! feel,’ she said to herself, 
Hvith regret. ^ I ^m glad when he comes because be — almost — 
(excites lue, but I am glad when lie is gone because he — almost — 
idisturbs mo. I can imagine certain follies being possible to me 
when he is here, but they never quite become possible. If I were 
sure they would become so, and in becoming so be agreeable to 
me, I would go away wdth him. But — but — but ’ 

The objections seemed many to her, in a way insuperable; 
they lay in herself, not in him, and so appeared never to be 
removed. 

She respected him because ho would have scorned one of those 
intrigues screened under conventional observances, of which the 
world is so full. If she could have entirely persuaded herself that 
his life was absolutely neces.sar_>^to hers, she would not have hesi- 
tated to let society become aware of the truth. She had no grain 
In her of the hypocrite or of the coward. 

But she was not sure : and to break up your life irrevocably, 
to throw it into a furnace and fuse it into a wholly new shape, to 
'fling your name to all the hounds who fed on the oflal of calumny, 
and then to find, after aD this Hturm und Drang^ that you had 
only made a mistake, and were only a little more bored than 
before I — this possibility seemed to be at once so droaiy and so 
ridiculous that she did not dare to put it to the proof. Her own 
potential weariness in the future to which he wooed her, rose 
before her hr a ghastly shape and liarred the way. 

H 2 
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She pondered on the matter fully and sincerely for some daye: 
days in which nothing pleased her: days in which her ridings 
horse felt her spurs, and her friends her sarcasms : days in which 
her toilettes had little power to interest her; Worth himseli 
seemed worn out ; her admirable tire-woman did nothing well j 
and her husband seemed to her to have grown heavier, stouter, 
stupider, more Kalmuck, and more intolerable than ever during 
the hours of breakfast and dinner, which were the only hours 
weighted by his presence. In those few hours she felt almost 
persuaded to take hir lover at his word. Platon N&praxine was 
so densely, so idiotically, so provocatively unalarmed and, secure I 
lie would have tempted almost any woman to make him suddenly 
awake to find himself ridiculous. 

^He would howl like a wounded bear!’ she thought con- 
temptuously, * and then somebody would bring him brandy, and 
somebody would mention the tables, and somebody would talk 
about Mdlle. Chose, and he would be all right again. He is too 
stupid to feel. There are prairie dogs, they say, which hardly 
know when they are shot or beaten ; he has got the soul of one of 
them. Because I have married him he is convinced that I shall 
never leave him ; — la belle raison ! There are so many men like 
I that. They marry just as they buy a cane ; they put the cane in 
I the stand ; it is bought and it cannot move ; they are sure it will 
i always he there. One fine day some one comes and takes it ; then 
i they stare and they swear because they have b^'^n robbed.^ 

This time of uncertainty and doubt, which was to Othmar 
fraught with such wild alternations of hope and of fear, which 
now swung him in his fancy high as heaven and now sunk him 
deep in the darkness of despair, was to her a period rather of the 
most minute analysis and of the most subtle self-examination. In 
the na'Cvet6 of her profound and unconscious egotism she never 
once considered his loss or gain : she was entirely occupied with 
the consideration of her own wishes. Every thing bored her ; would 
she, if she took this step, which to most women would have looked 
so big with fate, be less bored — or more P This seemed to her the 
one momentous is^ue which trembled uncertain at the gate of 
choice. * 

She considered it thoughtfully and dispassionately. She was 
not troubled by any moral doubts, or any such reasons for hesita- 
tion as would ha\e beset many women of more prejudices and of 
less intelligence than herself. All these things were le vieux jeu. 
She was far too clesr-sighted and too highly-cultured to be scared 
by such bogies as frighten narrow minds. She saw no sanctity 
whatever in the maniage ties which bound her to Platon Naprax- 
ine. You might as well talk of a contract for eggs and butter, 
or an operation on the Bourse, being sacred I No human ordinances 
can very well be sacred, and we cannot be sure there are any 
divine ones, logically, all the probabilities are that there are none ; 
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BO she certainly would have said had anyone challenged her views 
on such a subject. 

In a manner, this crisis of her life amused her like a comedy. 
The unconsciousness of her husband whilst the unseen cords of 
destiny were tightening about him ; the revolt and impatience of 
Othmar, conveyed to her by many a restless glance and half- 
uttered word as they passed each other in his drawing-roonis or 
in those of others ; the ignorance of her lovers and her friends ; 
and her own meditations as to the many conaments that the world 
would makrf if ever it knew : all these diverted her, 

Whut alone troubled her washer own pride. Would she ever 
be able to endure any loss of that? ^ Je serai honnUe femme^ she 
had said to her father in her childliood, and when she had re- 
peated the words in her womanhood her mind had been made up 
not so much by cold»iess, chastity, or delicacy as by hauteur. She 
could not have endured to feel that there were any doors in 
Europe which could be shut in her face, or that she could not shut 
her own whensoever and against whomsoever she might choose. 

His term of probation came to an end one morning when the 
dav had nothing of winter save its date; a morning rosy and 
golden, with distant mists transparent as a veil, and the mild air 
soundless and windless amongst the mimosa and eucalyptus groves 
of the grounds of La Jacquemerille. For once Nadine Napraxine 
condescended to b(i true to an appointment ; whilst the day was 
still young and all the lazy world of the modern Baite still dozed 
or, at the utmost, yawned itself awake, she moved, with that 
lovely languor which was as much a portion of her as the breath 
she drew, along the sea-terrace of her house, and smiled to see 
Othmar already standing at the foot of the sea-steps. 

‘ What children men are I ’ she thought, with that ridicule 
which the ardour of her lovers was always most apt to awake in 
her, as he bent over her hand and pressed on it lips which 
trembled. 

* It must be really delightful,’ she continued in her own re- 
flections, ' to be able to be so very eager and so very much iH 
; earnest about anything. lustea^ of abusing us, men ought to be 
infinitely thankful to ujb for giving them emotions which do, for 
i the time at least, eclipse those of baccarat and of pigeon-shooting. 
In a moment or two he will he inclined to hate me, but he will be 
very wrong. He will always he my debtor for fifteen days of the 
most exquisite agitation of his life. Twenty years hence he will 
Iwkback to this time, and say, Ohy U beau temps quandfStais 
si maXhtfureux I ” ’ 

Whilst she so mused she was saying little careless, easy phrases 
to him, pacing her terrace slowly, with her great mantle of iris- 
colour^ plu^, lined with silver-fox fur, drawn close about her, 
and its hood about her face, like its spathe around the narcissus* 
She was serene^ affable, nonchalant ; he was silent, and deeply 
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Agitated ; so passionately eager for his fate to be spoken, that he 
could find no light sentences with which to answer hers. 

‘ He looks veiT well in that kind of excitement/ she thought, 
as she glanced sideways at him. 'He is poetic in it, instead of 
being only awkward, like poor Balph. Really, if one could only 
be sure of one’s self ’ 

She amused herself awliile by keeping him upon the terrace, 
on which all the windows of the house looked, and where regard 
for her must perforcei restrain him from any betrayal of his own 
emotions. She felt as if she held in leash some pantitig, striving, 
desert animal which she forced to preserve the measured pace and 
decorous stillness of tamed creaturtjs. 

At length, compassion or prudence made her relent, and enter 
the little oriental room where his eloquent avowals had been made 
a fortnight before. She closed the glass doors, throw off her furs, 
and stood in the subdued light and the heated air of the room, 
cool, pale, delicate as the April flower which she resembled, long 
trailing folds of the primrose-coloured satin which formed her 
morning falling from her throat to her 1‘eet in the long 

lines that painters love ; one great {)earl fastened a few sprays of 
stephanotis at her throat. 8he sank into a chair which stood 
against a tree of scarlet azalea set in an antique vase of brass. 
She was one of those women who naturally make pictures of 
themselves for every act and in every attitude. . 

The moment they were secure from observation Othmar knelt 
at her feet and kissed her hands again ; his eyes, uy)lifted, told 
their tale of rn])ture, hope, fear, and imploring prayer more 
passionately than any words. Ho would have cut liis heart out of 
his breast if she had bidden him. 

She glanced down on the agitation which Ids features could not 
conceal with a sense of that wonder which never failed to come 
to her before the intensity of feeling with which she inspired 
others. 

‘ When I really do nothing to make them like that 1’ she re- 
flected for the hundredth time before the tempest which she 
raised almost without endeavour^ 

Othmar had recovered his presence of mind, though none of 
hi.s tranquillity ; his words, impetuous, persuasive, at times broken 
by the force of his emotion, at times eloquent with the eloquence 
natural to passion, fell on her ear uninterrupted by her. She 
listened, much os she might have listened to the sonorous swell of 
the Marche au Supplies of lierlioz, or any other harmony which 
should have pleased her taste if only by contrast of its own vehe- 
mence and strength with the serenity of her own nature. She 
listened, without anv sign of any sort, save of so much acquies- 
cence as might be indicated by the gentleness of her expression 
and the passiveness with which she left her hand in hw. He 
believed ner silence to be assent 
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< This is what I have always fancied might conquer me/ she 
thought, whilst his ardent protestations and entreaties held her 
for the moment pleased and fascinated. ^ And yet, I do not know. 
To leave the world, to be always together, to go. Heaven knows 
where, into a sort of Mahometan paradise — would it suit me ? 

I am afraid not. The idea pleases one in a way, but not quite 
enough for that. Always together, and alone — one would tire of 
an angel | ‘ 

So still she was, as these thoughts drifted through her mind, so 
unresistingly she let his forehead, and theji his lips, lie on her 
hand, •that he believed himself successful in his prayer. He 
lif'ted his eyes and looked at her with a gaze full of rapturous 
light, of adoration and of gratitude. 

* Oh, my love I my love ! ^ he murmured, * Never shall you 
regret an hour your mercy to me I ’ 

His lips wo^d have sought hers as his words ended in a sigh, 
the lover’s sigh of happiness, but she moved and disengaged her- 
self quickly, and motioned to him to rise. On her mouth there 
was the slight smile he knew so well — the smile that was the 
enemy of men. 

‘ My dear friend,’ she said, in her melodious voice, sweet as the 
south wind, and never sweeter than when it uttered cruel truths 
to ears that were wounded by them, * I will do you the justice to 
grant that 1 quito«believe you care very much for me ’ (he made 
an indignant gesture) •, * well, that you love me un peUy beaucoup, 
passionnhnmt, as the convent girls say to the daisies. But I am 
equally convinced that you do not understand me in the least. I 
understand myself thoroughly. We are all enigmas to others, but 
we ought to be able to read our own riddle ourselves. I can read 
miiiej many people never can read theirs all their lives long, and 
that 18 why they make so many mistakes. Now, I do know my- 
self so very well. I know that no kind of sin, if there really be 
such a thing as sin, would frighten me much. I think my nerves 
would stand even a crime without wincing, if it were a bold one. 

If the world threw stones at me, it would amuse me. I cannot 
fancy anybody being unhappy aj^out it. Therefore you will com- 
prehend me when I say that it is not any kind or commonplace 
nonsense about doing anything wrong which moves me for a 
moment, but — I have thought of it all very much and very 
seriously, and really with a wish to try that other kind of life you 
speak of, but — I cannot go with you I ’ 

She said it as quietly and as lightly as if she were saying that 
she could not drive with him to the Ool di Guardia that morning. 
She was smiling her pretty, slight, mysterious smile, which might 
have meant anything, from pity to derision. She had a sprig or 
two of the leafless c^ycantnus in her fingers, which she played 
with as she spoke. He hated the fragrance of that winter blossom 
ever afterwa^. 
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^Y6u cannot P You cannot lie murmured almost uncon- 
sdouBly. ‘ And why P ’ 

He did not well know what he said, the paralysis of a sudden 
and intense disappointment was upon him ; he forgot that he had 
no right to interrogate her, that no faintest breath of promise from 
her had ever given him title to upbraid her ; the noise as of a 
million waves of stormy seas was surging in his ears. 

* Why P ’ she repeated, with the same serenity, and with a kind 
of indulgence as to a v«ayward, imperious child. ‘ Oh, for so many 
reasons I — not at all, believe me, from any kind of hesitation about 
Platon ; he would do very well without me, though he would try 
to kill you, I suppose, because men have such odd ideas ; besides 
they are always fretting about what the world thinks, just as 
when they play billiards they think about the opinion of the 
gahrie^^ no, not for that, believe me; that is not my kind of 
feeling at all; but 1 have thought over it all very much, and 
I have decided that it would not do — for me. I should be 
irritable and unhappy in a false position, because I should have 
lost the power to shut my doors, other people would shut 
theirs instead ; 1 should be quite mistn able if I could not be 
disagreeable to persons whom I did not care to know, and no one 
in a false position ever dares he that ; they smile, poor creatures, 
perpetually, like so many wax dolls from Gir aix's, Of course the 
moral people say it is the loss of self-reqx'ct w. ich makes them 
BO anxious to please, but it is not that : it is really the sense that 
it is of no use for them to he rude any more, because their rude- 
ness cannot vex anybody. 1 quite understand Marie Antoinette ; 
I should not mind the scaflold in the least, but I should dislike 
going in the cart. Le rot avait une charrette^" you remember.’ 

Othmar had risen; as she glanced up at him, even over her 
calm and courageous temperament, a little chill passed that was 
almost one of alarm. Yet her sense of pleasure was keener than 
her fear : men’s souls were the chosen instrument on which she 
chose to play ; if here she struck some deeper chords than usual, 
the melody gained for her ear. Profound emotions and eager 
passions were unknown to her in .her own person, but they con- 
stituted a spectacle which diverted her if it did not weary her— 
the chances depended upou her mood. At this moment they 
pleased her ; phaised her the more for that thrill of alarm, whicn 
waa 80 new to her nerves. 

Othmar did not speak ; all the strength which was in him was 
taxed to its breaking point in the efl’ort to restrain the passionate 
reproaches and entreaties which sprang to his lips, the burning 
tears of bitter disillusion and cruel disappointment which rushed 
to his sight and oppressed his breiith. wWt a fool, what a mad- 
man, he had been again to throw down his heart like a naked^ 
trembling, panting thing at her feet to be played with by her. 

* How well he looks like that I ’ she thought, Most men grow 
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red wHen they are so angry, but he grows like marble, and his eyes 
bum — there are great tears in them — he looks like Mounet-SiUly 
as Hippolytus.' 

Once more the momentary inclination came over her to trust 
herself to that stormy force of love which might lead to shipwreck 
and might lead to paradise ; there were a beauty, a force, a fasci- 
nation for her about him as he stood there in his silent rage, his 
eyes pouring down on her the 1‘ghtnings of his reproach ; but the 
impulse was not strong enough to conquer her; the world she 
would have given up with contemptuous indifference, but she 
would. not surrender her own power to dictate to the world. 

Her soft tranquil voice went on, as a w aterfall may gently 
murmur its silvery song while a tempest shakes the skies. 

‘ I know you think that love is enough, but I assure you I 
should doubt it, even if I did — love you. Rousseau has said long 
ibefore us that love lacks two things — permanence and immutability ; 
[they seem to me synonymous, and I do not think that their absence 
[is a defect ; I think it even a merit. Yet, as they are absent, it can- 
Jnot be worth while to pay so very much for so very defective a thing.’ 

* God forgive you 1 ’ cried her lover in passionate pain. ‘ You 
betray me with the cruel est jest that woman ever played off on 
man, and you think that I can stand still to hearken to the pretty 
tinkling bells of a drawing-room philosophy I ’ 

‘You do not, stand still,’ she answered languidly, * you walk 
to and fro like a wounded panther in a cage. 1 have in no way 
betrayed you, and I am not jesting at all. I am saying the very 
simplest truth. You have asked me to do a momentous and 
irrevcKjable thing; and I have answered you truthfully that I 
should not shrink from it if I were convinced that I should never 
regret it. But I am not convinced ’ 

‘ If you loved me you would be so ! ’ he said in a voice which 
was choked and jdmost inaudible. 

*AhI — if I’ said Nadine Napraxine with a smile and a little 
sigh. * The whole secret lies in that one conjunction I ’ 

His teeth clenched as he heard her as if in the intolerable pain 
of some mortal wound. 

‘Besides, besides,' she muriflured, half to herself and half to 
him, ‘ my dear Othmar, you are charming. You are like no one 
else ; you please me ; I confess that you please me, but you could 
not insure me against my own unfortunate capacity I'or very soon 
tiring of everybody, and — I have a conviction that in three 
months’ time 1 should he tired of you I ’ 

A strong shudder passed over him from head to foot, as the 
words struck him with a ^eater shock than the blow of a dagger 
In his side would have given. He realised the bottomless gulf 
which separated him from the woman he adored— the chasm of 
her own absolute indifierence. 

lie, in h'la exaltation, wm ready to give up all his iulure and 
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flina; away all his honour for her sake, and would have asked 
nothing more of earth and heaven than to have passed life and 
eternity at her feet ; and she, swayed momentarily towards him 
i>y a faint impulse of the senses and the sensibilities, yet could 
draw hack and calmly look outward into that vision of the possible 
future, which dazzled him as the mirage blinds and^ mocks the 
de8ert>-pilgrim dying of thirst; she, with chill prescience could 
foresee the time when his presence would become to her a 
weariness, a chain, a y<^te-fellow tiresome and dull I 

She looked at him with a momentary compassion. • 

^Dear Othmar, I am quite sure you have meant all you.said/ 
she murmured softly. ‘ But, believe me, it would not do ; it 
would not do for you and me, if it might for some people. I am 
not in the least shocked. I think your idea quite beautiful, like 
a poem; but I am certain it would never suit myself. I tire of 
everything so quickly, and then you know I am not in love with 
yon. One wants to be so much in love to do that sort of thing, 
we should bore one another so infinitely after the first week. Yes, 
I am sure we should, though I know you are quite sincere in 
saying you would like it.’ 

Then, still with that demure, satisfied, amused smile, she 
turned away and lifted up the Moorish chocolate pot and poured 
out a little chocolate into her cup. 

* It has grown cold,’ she said, and tinkled a hand-bell which 
was on the tray to summon Mahmoud. 

Othmar, who had sprung to his feet and stood erect, seized her 
wrist in his lingers and threw the bell aside. 

* There is no need to dismiss me,’ he said in a low tone. 
* Adieu I You can tell the story to Lord Geraldine.’ 

His face was quite colourless, except that around his forehead 
there was a dusky red mark where the blood had surged and 
settled as though he had been struck there with a whip. 

He bowed low, and left her. 

She stood before the Moorish tray and its contents with a 
sense of cold at her heart, but her little self-satisfied smile was 
still on her mouth. ^ 

‘ He will come back,’ she thodght. * He came back before ; 
they always come back.’ 

She did not intend to go with him to Asia, but she did not, 
either, intend to lose him altogether. 

* He was superb in his fury and his grief,’ she thought, ^ and he 
meant every word of it, and he would do all that he said, more 
than be said. Perhaps it hurt him too much, perhaps I laughed 
a little too soon.’ 

She was like the child who had found its living bird the best 
of all playthings, but bad forgotten that its plaything, being alive, 
could also die, and so had nipped the new toy too cruelly in care- 
less little fingers, and had killed it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OrraAR, as he left La Jacquemerille, forgot the boat in which he 
had come thither. He walked mechanically through the house, 
and out by the first gate which he saw before him. He was in 
that stPte of febrile excitation in which the limbs move without 
the will in an instinctive effort to find outlet to mental pain in 
bodily exA'tion. The gate he had passed through opened into a 
little •wood of pines, whence a narrow path led upward into the 
hills above. With little consciousness oi what he did, he ascended 
the mule-road which rose before him, and the chill of the morning 
air, as it blew through the tops of the swaying pines, was welcome 
to him. He had that cruel wound within him which a proud 
man suffers from when he has disclosed the innermost secrets of 
his heart in a rare moment of impiilso, and has seen them lightly 
and contemptuously played with for a jest. 

He had gone through life receiving much adulation but little 
sympathy, and giving as little confidence ; in a moral isolation due 
to the delicacy of his own nature and to the flattery he received, 
which had early made him withhold himself from intimate friend- 
ships, fearing to trust where he would he only duped. 

To her, in ai unguarded hour, he had shown the loneliness 
and the longing which lie felt, he had disclosed the empty place 
which no powers or vanities of the world could fill ; he had 
staked the whole of his peace on the caprice of one woman, and 
he knew that, in the rough phrase which men would have used to 
him, he had been made a fool of in return; he had betrayed him- 
self, and had nothiiig in return but the memory of a little low 
laughter, of a tranquil voice, saying: ^ Tont cela c\st le vieux 
jeu \ ’ 

He never knew very well how that day of the 2nd of January 
passed with him. lie was sensible of walking long, of climbing 
steep paths going towards the higher mountains, of drinking 
thirstily at a little woodland fountain, of sitting for hours quite 
motionless, looking down on tlie shore far below, where the blue 
sea spread in the sunlight, and the towers of S. Pharamond were 
mere grey points amidst a crowd of evergreen and of silvery- 
leafed trees. 

There was an irony in the sense that he could have purchased 
the whole province which lay beneath his feet, could have bought 
out the princeling who reigned in that little kingdom under old 
Turbia, as easily as he could have bought a bouquet for a woman, 
could have set emperors to war with one another by merely cast- 
ing his gold into the scales of peace, could have created a city in 
a baiTen plain with as little effort as a child builds up a toy 
village on a table, and yet was powerless to command, or to 
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arouse^ the only thing on earth which he desired, one whit of 
feeling in the woman he loved ! 

It was late in the afternoon when he took his way homeward, 
having eaten nothing, only drunk thirstily of water wherever a 
little brook had made a well amongst the tufts of hepatica in the 
pine woods. He was a man capable of a spiritual love ; if she 
had remained aloof from him for honour’s salte, but had cared for 
him, he would not have demurred to her choice, hut would have 
accepted hie fate at her, bands, and would have served her loyally 
with the devotion of a chivalrous nature. 

All the passion, the pain, as of a boy’s first love, blent in him 
with the bitter revolts of mature manhood. He believed that 
Nadine Napraxine had never intended more than to amuse herself 
with his rejection ; he believed that for the second time he had 
bt?en the toy of an unscrupulous coquette. Whatever fault there 
might be in his love for her, it was love — absolute, strong, faithful, 
and capable of an eternal loyalty ; he had laid his heart bare before 
her, and had meant in their utmost meaning all the words which 
he had uttered, all the otVers which he had made. Despite his 
knowledge of her, he had allowed himself to be beguiled into a 
second confession of the empire she possessed over him, and for 
the second time he had been not alone rejected, but gently ridi- 
culed with that quiet amused irony which had been to the force 
and horil of his passion like a fine spray of ico-celd water falling 
on iron at a wliite-heat. She had not aloTie wounded and stung 
him: she had humiliated him profoundly. If slie had rejected 
him from honour, duty, or love for any other, he would have 
borne what men have borne a thousand times in silence, and with 
no sense of shame ; but he was conscious that in her absolute in- 
diflerence she had drawn him on to the fullest revelation of all 
he felt for her, only that her ready satire might find food in his 
folly, and her fine wit play with his suftering, as the angler plays 
the trout. She seemed to him to have betrayed him in the 
basest manner that a woman could betray a man who had no 
positive right to her loyalty. She had known so well how he 
loved her. He had told her so many times ; unless she had been 
willing to bear the tale again, wfiy had she bidden him come 
there in that chnrnitMl solitude in the hush and freshness of the 
I early morning P When women desire not love, do they seat 
f Uieir lover beside them when all the world sleeps ? He had been 
cheated, laughed at, summoned, and then dismissed ; his whole 
frame thrilled with humiliation when he recalled the smiling sub- 
dued mockery of her voice os she had dismussed him. 

He had been willing to give her his life, his good repute, his 
peace, his honour, his very soul ; and she had sent him away with 
the calm, cool, little phrases with which she would have rejected 
a clumsy valser for a cotillon I 

He iiad little vanity, but he knew himself to be one of those 
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to whom the world cringes ; one of those of whom modern life 
has made its Omsars; he knew that what he had been willing to 
surrender to her had been no little thing ; that he would have 
said farewell to the whole of mankind for her sake, and would 
have loved her with the romantic devoted force and fealty of a 
franker and fiercer time than his own ; and she had drawn him on 
to again confess this, again ofler this, and alJ it had seemed to her 
was vietixjeuy an archaic thing to laugh at, to yawn at, to be in- 
dulgent to, and tired by, in a breath I , 

He was a very proud man, and a man who had seldom or 
never shown what he either desired or suflered, yet he had laid 
his whole heart bare to her ; and she, the only living being who 
had either power over him, or real knowledge of him, had looked 
at him with her little cool smile, and said, ‘ In three months I 
should he tired of you/ 

If, when the knight had killed his falcon for his lady, she had 
scoffed at it and thrown it out to feed the rats and sparrows he 
would have suffered as Othiuar sufierod now. lie had killed his 
honour and his pride for her sake, and she had held them in her 
hands for a moment, and then had laughed a little and had thrown 
them away. 

Where he sat all alone he felt his cheeks burn with the sense 
of an unendurable mortification. At this moment, for aught he 
knew, she, with^her admirable mimicry and her merciless sarcasm, 
might be reacting the scene for the diversion of her companions I 
Passion was but vtoux jm ; it could expect no higher distinction 
than to be ridiculed as comedy by a witty woman. Did not the 
universe only exist to amuse the languor of Nadine Napraxine? 

The world, bad it heard the story, would have blamed him for 
an unholy love, and praised her for her dismissal of it; but he 
knew that he had been as utterly betrayed as though he bad been 
sold by her into the hands of assassins. She had drawn him on, 
and on, and on, until all his life had been laid at her feet, and then 
she had looked at it a little, carelessly, idly, and had said she had 
no use for it, as she might have said of any sea- waste wa^iied up 
on the sea-steps of her terrace with that noon. 

Of course the world woifld have praised lier; no doubt the 
world would have blamed him ; but he knew that women who 
i elay their lovers after loving them do a coarser but a kinder thing. 

It was almost dark as ho descended the road to S. Pharamond, 
intending when he reached home to make some excuse to his uncle 
and leave for Paris by the night express or by a special train. The 
path he took led through the orange-wood of Sandroz, which 
fitted, in a triangular-shaped piece of ground, between the boun- 
daries of his own land and that of Millo. Absorbf'd as he was in 
his own thoughts, he recognised with surprise the figure of Yseulte 
as he pushed his way under the low boughs of the orange trees, 
and saw her within ayard of him. She was with the woman Niccle. 
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She did not see him until he was close to her, where she sat 
on a low atone wall, the woman standing in front of her. When 
she did so, her face spoke for her ; it said what Nadine Napraxine’s 
had never said. The emotion of joy and timidity mingled touched 
him keenly in that moment, when he, with his millions of gold 
and of friends, had so strongly realised his own loneliness. 

* She loves me as much as she dare — as much as she can, with- 
out being conscious of it,’ he thought, as he paused beside her. 
She did not speak, she did not move ; but her colour changed and 
her breath came quickly. She had slipped off the walLand stood 
irresolute, as though inclined to run away, the glossy leaves 
and the starry blossoms of the trees consecrated to virginity 
were all above her and around her. She glanced at him with an 
indefinite fear ; she fancied he was angered by the return of the 
casket ; he looked paler and sterner than she had ever seen him 
look. 

He paused a moment and said some commonplace word. 

Then he saw that her eyes were wet with tears, and that she 
had been crying. 

^ What IS the matter? ’ he said, gently, * Has anythmg vexed 
you?’ 

^They are sending her away,’ said Nicole Sandroz, with indig- 
nant tears in her own eyes, finding that she di i not reply for her- 
self. ^They are sending lier to tlie Vosges, where, as Monsieur 
knows very well, I make no doubt, the very hares and W'olves are 
frozen in the woods at this mouth of the year.’ 

^ Are you indeed going away ? ’ he asked of Yseulte herself. 

She did not speak: she made a little affirmative gesture. 

^ Wliy is that F Bois le Boy, in this season, will be a cruel 
prison for you.’ 

* My cousin wishes it,’ said the girl. She spoke with effort ; 
she did not wish to cry before him; the memory of all that her 
cousin had said that morning was with her in merciless distinctness. 

Nicole broke out in a torrent of 8}>eech, accusing the tyrants o 
Millo in impassioned and immoderate language, and devoting 
them and theirs to untold miseries in retribution. 

Yseulte stop^ied her with authority: * You are wrong, Nicole; 
do not spi^ak in such a manner, it is insolent. You forget that, 
whether 1 am in the Vosges or here, 1 equally owe my cousin 
everything.’ 

She paused ; she was no more than a child. Her departure 
was very cruel to her; she had been humiliated and chastised 
that day beyond her power of patience ; she had said nothing, 
done nothing, but in her heart she had rebelled passionately when 
they had taken away her ivory casket. They had left her the 
heart of a woman in its stead. 

Othmar was ignorant that his casket, fateful as Pandora’s, had 
been returned, but he divined that his gift had displeased those 
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who disposed of her destiny, and had brought about dhectly or 
indirectly her exile from Millo. 

‘ When do you go P * he asked abruptly, 

^ To-morrow/ 

As she answered him the tears she could not altogether restrain 
rolled off her lashes. She turned awa} . 

'Let us go in, Nicole,^ she murmured. ‘You know Henriette 
is waiting for me.’ 

‘ Let her wait, the cockered-up Parisienj^o, who shrieks if she 
see a pig and has hysterics if she get a spot of mud on her stock- 
ings I ^^rumbled Nicole, who was the sworn foe of the whole ParU- 
born and Paris-bred household of Millo. But Yseulte had already 
moved towards the house. When she had gone a few yards away, 
however, she paused, returned, and approached Othiuar. She 
looked on the ground, and her voice trembled as she spoke : ‘ I 
ought to thank you, M. Othmar — I do thank you. It was very 
beautiful. I would have kept it all my life.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Othmar. 

He understood ; he was moved to a sudden anger, which pene- 
trated even his intense preoccupation. He had meant to do this 
poor child a kindness, and he had only done her great harm. 

Yseulte had turned away, and had gone rapidly through the 
orange-trees towards the house. 

‘ She is not h^ppy ? ’ said Othmar to her foster-mother, whose 
tongue, once loosed, told him with the eloquence of indignation of 
all the sorrows suffered by her nursling. ‘ And they will make 
her a nun, Monsieur I ’ she cried ; ‘ a nun I That child, who is 
like a June lily. For me, I say nothing against the black and 
grey women, though Sandroz calls them bad names. There are 
good women amongst them, and when one lies sick in hospital one 
ks glad of them ; but there are women enough in this world who 
fhave sins and shame to repent them of to fill all the convents 
iifrom here to Jerusalem. There are all the ugly ones too, and the 
sickly ones and the deformed ones, and the heart-broken ; for them 
it is all very well ; the cloister is home, the veil is peace — they 
must think of heaven, or go mad; it is best they should think of 
it. But this child to be a nun !~when she should be running with 
her own children through the daisies — when she should be playing 
in the sunshine like the lambs, like the kids, like the pigeons I ’ 

Othmar heard her to the end ; then without answer he bade 
her good-day, and descended the sloping grass towards his 
house. 

‘ They say he has a million a year,’ said Nicole to herself, as 
»he looked after him. ‘ Well, he does not seem to be happy upon 
it. The lads that bring up the rags on their heads from the ships 
look gayer than he, aU in the stench and the muck as they are, 
and never knowing that they will earn their bread and wine from 
one day to another.’ 
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She kicked a stone from her path, and hurried after her 
nursling. 

Othmar went quickly on to his own woods. * They^ could not 
eren let her have that toy / he thought with an emotion, vague 
but sincere, outside the conflict of passion, wrath, and mortilica^ 
tion which Nadine Napraxine had aroused in him. He saw the 
sudden happiness, so soon veiled beneath reserve and timidity, which 
had shone on the girl’s face as she had first seen him under the 
orange boughs. He /yaw her beautiful golden eyes misty with the 
tears she had had too much courage to shed ; he saw«-her slender 
throat swell with subdued emotion as she had approached him and 
said shyly, * 1 would have kept it all my life.’ 

All her life — in the stone Cell of some house of the Daughters 
of Christ or the Sisters of St. Marie I 

‘ To love is more, yet to be loved is something,’ 

he thought. ‘ What treasures for one’s heart and senses are in 
her — if one could only care !’ 


CHAPTER XVm, 

When he reached home that evening ho found on his writing- 
table the ivory easlfet and the letter of Madame de Vannes, In 
the pain and the passion which wrestled together against his man- 
hood in him, he scarcely heeded either, yet they brought before 
his memory the face of Yseulte, and the sound of her soft grave 
voice with that sweet thrill of youth in it which is like the thrill 
of the thrush’s in the woods at spring-time. She had youth, but 
she would Lave no spring-time. 

And in the strong and impotent rage which consumed him, in 
the pain of bruised and aching nerves, and the sickening void 
which the certain loss of what alone is loved brings with it, 
Othmar, seeing the ivory casket, and glancing at the letter which 
he had had no patience to read througli, thought to himself, ‘ The 
child loves me ; she will have a wretched life ; what if I try to 
forget P They threw virgins to the Minotaur. Shall I try to 
appease with one this cruel lire of love, which leaves me no peace 
or wdsdom P ’ 

It was the act of a madman to attempt to make one woman 
take the place of another to the senses or to the heart, but in that 
moment he w as not master of himself. He was only sensible of a 
cruel insult which he had received from the band he loved best on 
earth: of a cruel betrayal which was but the more merciless 
because wrought with so sweet a smile, so apparent an uncon- 
sciousness, so seemingly innocent a malice. 
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He passed the night and the next morning locked in his own 
room ; when he left it, and met the Baron Friederich, he said 
to him : 

* I have thought over all you said the other day. You are 
right, no doubt. Will you go across to our neighbours at Millo 
and ask of them the honour of the hand of their cousin, of Made- 
moiselle de Valogne ? ’ 

The Baron stared at him with a little cry of amaze. 

‘ For you ? ’ he stammered. • 

‘ For rue,’ said Othmar. * What have you said yourself? I do 
not want wealth ; I want good blood, beauty, and innocence ; they 
are all possessed by Mademoiselle de Valogne. Go I your errand 
will please them. They will pardon some breach of etiquette. It 
will be a mission which you will like.^ 

As the Baron, a little later, rolled through the gates of Millo 
in full state, his shrewd knowledge of men and their madnesses 
made him think : 

* So the Princess Napraxine evidently will have nothing to say 
to him. A la bonne heure I There are some honest women left 
then amongst the great ladies. She could so easily have ruined 
him ! He takes a droll way to cure himself, but it is not a bad 
one. The worst is, that this sort of cure never lasts long, and 
when she can make the unhappiness of two persons, instead of only 
the happiness of Qpe, perhaps Madame la Princesse will be tempted 
to make it ! ’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ok the following day Platon Napraxine drove home from Monte 
Carlo at sunset with a piece of news to carry there which amused 
and unusually animatea him. 

He went up the stone stairs of the terrace of La Jacquemerille 
with the quick step of one who is eager to deliver himself of his 
tidings, and approached, with ^rapidity unfrequent with him, the 
spot where his wife sat with her guests under the rose and white 
awning beside the marble balustrade and the variegated aloes. 

The Princess Nadine was also full of unwonted animation; 
her cheek had its sea-shell flush, her eyes a vague and pleased 
expectancy ; she was laughing a little and listening a good deal ; 
besides her usual companions, she liad there a group of Austrian 
and Russian diplomatists and some Parisian boulevardiers. They 
were just taking their leave as she was taking her tea, but it was 
not very greatly of them that she was thinking ; she was thinking 
as she heard the roll of her husband’s carriage wheels beneath the 
carouba trees: ‘ Ten to one Othmar will return with him.' 

She lost her gay expression as she saw that he was alone. 
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AH the day she had expected the man whom she had banished 
to return. She was acoustouied to spaniels who crawled humbly 
up after a beating to solicit another bating rather than remain 
unnoticed. She had dismissed a certain apprehension which had 
told her that she had ^one too far with the reflection that the man 
who loved her once did so for ever, and that, as he had returned 
from Asia, so he would return this morning, however great his 
offence or his humiliation might have been. 

' He is more romantic than most,’ she had thought, ‘ but after 
all, he must be made of the same stuff.’ o 

Napraxine approached her hurriedly, and scarcely giving him- 
self time to formally greet the gentlemen there, cried to her aloud : 

' Ecoutez done, Madame I You will never guess what has 
happened.* 

* It is of no use for us to try then,’ said his wife. * You are 

evidently with some tremendous intelligence. Pray un- 

burden yourself. Perhaps the societies for the protection of 
animals have had Strasbiirg made illegal P ’ 

* I have seen the Duchesse, I have seen Baron Fritz, I have seen 
Melville,’ answered her husband impetuously and triumphantly, 
* and they all say the same thing, so that there cannot be a doubt 
that it is true. Othmar marries that little cousin of Ori-Cri : the 
one of whom they meant to make a nun. What luck for her I 
But they say she is very beautiful, and only sixtpen.’ 

The people assembled around Iht trhle raised a chorus of 
exclamation and of comment. Napraxine stood amidst them, 
delighted ; his little social bomb had burst with the brilliancy and 
the noise that he had anticipated. 

Nadine Napraxine turned her head with an involuntary move- 
ment of surprise. 

* Othmar I ’ she repeated ; her large black eyes opened fully 
with a perplexed expression. 

‘ It must be the girl who was in the boat,’ said Lady Brance- 
peth. * She was very handsome.’ 

Geraldine looked at Madame Napraxine with curiosity, eager- 
ness, and gratification. 

‘ Who told you, Platon P * she ^kod, with a certain impatience 
in her voice. 

‘ Three of them told me ; Meville first, then Cri-Ori herself, in the 
Salle de Jeu. She did not seem to know whether to be attronted or 
pleased. She said the whole thing was a great surprise, but that 
she could not refuse Othmar ; she declared that her projects were 
all upset, that her young cousin had been always destined to the 
religious life ; that she regretted to have her turned from her 
vocation ; in short, she talked a great deal of nonsense, but the 
upshot of it all was that Baron Fritz had made formal proposals, 
and that she had accepted them. In the gardens, coming away, 
I met the Baron himself ; he was in a state of ecsta^ ; all hecarea 
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ibr is the perpetuation of the name of Othmar ; but he declares 
that Mademoiselle de Valogne is everything he could desire, that 
she was excessively timid, and scarcely spoke a word when they 
allowed him to see her for five minutes, but that it was a very 
graceful timidity, and full of feeling.’ 

‘ Baron Fritz in the operatic role of Padrone d’Amore it 
infinitely droll,’ said Nadine, with a little cold laugh. 

‘Of course Othmar was obliged to marry some time,’ continued 
Napraxine, who did not easily abandon a e^^bject when one pleased 
him. ‘ And he is — how old is he ? — I saw the Baron as I left ; he 
is delighted. He says the poor child fainted when they told her 
she was to be saved from a religious life.’ 

‘My dear Platon,’ said his wife impatiently, ‘we can read 
Daudet or Henri Greville when we want this sort of thing. Pray, 
spare us. I hope Baron Fritz explained to her that all she is 
wanted for is to continue a race of Croatian money-lenders which 
he considers the pivot of the world. If she fail in doing that he 
will counsel a divorce, d la Bonaparte.’ 

‘ He might marry an archduchess,’ said one of the diplomatists, 

‘ Surely, it is throwing himself away.’ 

‘ It must be for love,’ said Geraldine, with an ironical smile. 

‘ The de Valogne was a great race, but impoverished long ago,’ 
said a Russian minister. ‘ I think, if he had married at all, he 
should have mac^e an alliance which would have brought him that 
unassailably great rank which is usually the ambition of all 
financiers. For a man of his position to make a mere romantic 
mariage d' amour is absurd — out of place ; — and who knows if it 
be oven that P ’ he pursued, with an involuntary glance at the 
Princess Napraxine. 

‘ Why on earth should we doubt it P ’ said her husband. ‘ It 
cannot be anything else, and they say the girl is quite beautiful. 
Surely, if anyone can afibrd to marry to please himself, that ona 
is Othmar.’ 

‘ At any rate, it is his own affair,’ said Nadine, in a voice which 
was clear and sweet, but cold as steel. ‘ I cannot see why we 
should occupy ourselves about or why you should have announced 
it as if it were the dissolution of the world.’ 

‘Mademoiselle de Valofme is very beautiful,’ said Geraldine. 

‘ I have seen her once at Millo. Why should they pretend to 
hesitate P ’ 

‘ They hesitated because she is voyji^e d Markf replied 
Napraxine, ' and also the de Vannes and the de Creusac scarcely 
recogniat) the princes of finance as their eyjuals. Still the marria^ 
is magnificent ; th^ felt they had no right to regret it since it 
fell to them from Heaven.’ 

‘ Do you still believe, Platon, that Heaven has anything to do 
with marriage P ’ said his wife, with her little significant smile ; a 
alight colour had come upon her cheeks, tinging them as blui^« 
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roses are tinged with the faintest flush ; her eyes retained their 
astonished and annoyed expression, of which her husband saw 
nothing. 

* Heaven made mine at least,’ he said, with his unfailing good- 
humour, and a how in which there was some grace. 

* Louis Quatorze could not have answered better,’ said Nadine. 

* I cannot say I see the hand of Heaven myself in it, but if you do, 
so much the better. Les illusions sont des z^ros, mais c’est avec 
les z6ro8 qu’on fait les J?eaux chilFres.” ’ 

‘ I do not know whether Mademoiselle de Valogne has illusions, 
but her settlements will certainly have de heaux chiffres} con- 
tinued Napraxine, who was still lull of the tidings he had brought. 

* Did Othmar say nothing to you the other morning of what he 
in tended to do ? ^ 

* Nothing ; why should he P I am no relation of his or of 
Mademoiselle de Valogne.’ 

‘ He might have done so ; he was a long time alone with you. 
Perhaps he did not know it himself.’ 

‘ Perhaps not.’ 

‘ It seems a cmp de tete, Madame de Vannes told me that he 
had only seen her cousin four times.’ 

‘ That is three times more than is necessary.’ 

* They say the girl is very much in love with him, and burst 
into tears when they told her of his proposals.’ t 

^Oh, my dear Platon! That the girl marries Othmar one 
understands ; she would bo an imbecile, a lunatic, to refuse ; hut 
that she weeps because she will enjoy one of the hugest fortunes 
in Europe~ao not make such demands on our credulity I ’ 

‘They say their acquaintance has been an idyl; quite hon 
d'mnye ; they both met m his gardens by chance, and he ’ 

* Chance P I thought it was Heaven ? You may be quite 
sure neither had anything to do with it. Aurore is a very clever 
woman ; she Imew very well what she did when she brought her 
cousin down to Millo this winter ; if the girl had been honestly 
vouSe d MaHey would they have had her in the drawing-room after 
their dinner-parties? Ralph says has seen her there.’ 

‘ Well, if it were a conspiracy, it has succeeded.’ 
i <Of course it has succeeded. When women condescend to 
I conspire, men always fall. Our Russian history will show you that.’ 

Reing, however, an obstinate man, who always adhered to his 
own opinion, even in trifles which in no way concerned him, 
Napraxine reiterated that Baron Fritz had expressed himself 
satisfied that the girl was in love with his nephew. 

* And why not ? ’ he said stoutly, with more courage than he 
usually showed. * Most women would soon care for Othmar if 
be wished them to do so.’ 

*Oh, grand dada\^ murmured Nadine, in supreme disdain, 
whilst her eyes glanced over him for a moiueut with an expression 
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which, had he been wise enough to read it, would have made him 
less eager to extol the absent. 

‘After allV she said aloud, ‘what is his marriage to us, that 
we should talk about it P I suppose it is the sole act of his life 
which would have no effect on the Bourses. We get into very 
base habits of discussing our neighbours’ affairs. Let us say, once 
for all, that he has done a very charitable action, and that we 
hope it will have a happy result: e boFtfa! We will call at 
MiJlo to-morrow. I am curious to see the f uture Countess Othmar. 

‘ They say she is very shy.’ * 

‘ph, we all know Ste. Moussoline,’ said Nadine Napraxine, 
with scorn. ‘Besides, convent-reared girls are all of the same 
type. I only hope Cri-Ori will not assume any hypocritical airs 
of regret before me ; the only regret she can really have is that 
Blanchette was not old enough to have won this matrimonial 
Derby.’ 

‘ You always speak so slightingly of Othmar,’ said Napraxine, 
with some reproach. 

‘ I really thought I paid him a high compliment,’ said his wife. 

‘ Why has he done it ? ’ said one of the Russian diplomatists 
to another, when they had taken leave of the Princess and her 
party. 

‘ I imagine that Madame Napraxine piqued him,’ said another. 

‘ You know he has been madly in love with her for two years.’ 

‘ She does ndt seem to like his marriage.’ 

‘ They never like it,’ returned the Russian minister. ‘ They 
^may not look at you themselves, but they never like you to look 
at anyone else.’ 

‘ If he maiTy her because he is in love elsewhere, and if she 
have the Princess Nadine for an enemy at the onset, this poor 
child’s path will not be of roses.’ 

‘ She will be almost the richest woman in Europe ; that must 
suffice.’ 

‘ That will depend on her character.’ 

‘ It will depend a little on whether she will be in love with 
* her husband. If she be not, all may go smoothly.’ 

‘ Do you know what I •thought as I looked at Madame 
Napraxine just now ? ’ said the younger man. ‘ I thought of that 
Persian or Indian tale where the woman, leaning over the magic 
cup, dropped a pearl from her necklace into it, and spoilt the 
whole charm for all eternity. I dare say it will be only a pearl 
which she will drop into Othmar’s future life, hut it will spoil the 
whole charm of it for ever and ever.’ 

‘ You never liked her,’ said the elder man. ‘ She is a woman 
capable of an infinitude of things, good and bad. She has the 
misfortune to have a very excellent and very stupid husband, 
There is nothing so injurious for a clever woman. A bad man 
who had ill-treated her would not have done her half as much hami, 
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She would haye had courage and energy to meet an unhappy fate 
•uperhly. But a perfectly amiable fool whom she disdains from 
all the height of her own admirable wit, coupled with the habits 
of our idiotic world, which is like a mountain of wool steeped in 
opium, into which the strongest sinks indolent and enfeebled, have 
all tended to confirm her in her egotism and her disdain, and to 
send to sleep all her more noble impulses. Whatever men may 
be, women can only be ** saved by faith,” and what faith has 
Nadine Napraxine except her perfect faith in her own irresistible 
and incomparable power over her innumernble lovers ? ’ * 

* Well,^ said the younger man, * if she chose to drop that 

S earl in, as I said, I would not give much for the chances of 
>thmar’s wife against her. I have seen the girl. She is very 
lovely, serious, simple ; no match at all against such a woman as 
Princess Napraxine.’ 

‘She will have the advantage of youth, and also — which, 
perhaps, will count for something with such a man as Othmar, 
though it would not with most men — she will be his wife.’ 

‘ Perhaps. He has been always eccentric,’ rejoined the other. 
Watching her with all the keen anxiety of jealousy Geraldine 
bad been unable to discover that the inttdligence of Othmars 
marriage caused her any more surprise or interi st than any other 
of the hundred and one items of news which make up the daily 
. pabulum of society. But then he knew very widl that she was 
1 of such a character that though she might have suffered intolerably 
1 she would have shown no sign of it any more than she would 
^have shown any fear had a dozen naked sabres been at her breast. 

Left alone beside his sister for a moment, he said to her, with 
doubting impatience : * Does she care, do you think P ’ 

* What afl’air is it of yours if she does ? ’ returned Lady 
Brancepeth. * Does she ever care for anything P And why 
should she care here P Othmar has been known to be violently in 
love with her — as you are — but no one has ever had the slightest 
reason to suppose that she had any feeling in return for him. lie 
does a foolish thing in marrying one woman while he loves another. 
Some men have faith in that cure. Myself 1 should have none. 
But whatever his reasons for thfs sudden choice of Mdlle. de 
Valorae, I imagine that his marriage is a matter of as perfect 
indiuerence to Nadine as your own would be.’ 

Geraldine grew red, and his mortification kept him silent. 
But the insight of a man in love told him that his keen-eyed sister 
was for once in error, 

Nadine Napraxine herself had gone to her own rooms to 
change her gown for dinner, but 5ie dismissed her maids for 
twenty minutes and threw herself on a couch in her bedroom. She 
was herself uncertain what she felt, and angered that she should feel 
anything. She was conscious of a sense of offence, irritation, 
amasement, almost chagrin, which hurt her pride and alarmed her 
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dignity. If a month before she had been told that Othmar was 
dead, she would have felt no more than a momentary regret. 
But the strength of his passion in the morning interviews with 
her had touched some fibre, some nerve in her, which had been 
dumb and numb before. Again and again she had recalled the 
accents of his voice, the sombre fire and pathetic entreaty of his 
eyes ; they had not moved her at the time to anything more than 
the vague artistic pleasure which she would have takon in any 
emotion admirably rendered in art or on the stage, but in remem- 
brance th^ had haunted her and thrilled through her with some- 
thing more nearly resembling response than had ever been aroused 
in her. 

The expectation of his return had been as strong as certainty ; 
the sense that she bad gone too far with him had heightened the 
interest with which she had awaited her next meeting with him. 
One of the greatebi/ triumphs of her fascination had been the power 
she bad exercised over nim. She was the only living person 
who could say to this man, who could have purchased souls and 
bodies as he could have purchased strings of unpierced pearl# 
if he had chosen : ^ You desire something of which you will 
never be master.’ 

That she had bad influence enough on such a career as his to 
drive him out from the world where all his interests, pursuits, 
and friendship lay, had pleased her with more keenness in her 
pleasure than similar victories often gave her. She had seen his 
return to Europe with amusement, even with derision ; she had 
seen at a glance that he had fled in vain from her; she had been 
diverted, but she had remained indifferent. 

In those morning hours when he had addressed her with an 
almost brutal candour, he had taken a hold upon her admiration 
which he had never gained before. His accents had lingered on 
her ear ; his regard had burned itself into her remembrance ; she 
had begun to look forward to his next approach, alter her re- 
jection, with something more than the merely intellectual curiosity 
with which before she had studied the results of her influence 
upon him. The news of bis intended marriage came to her with 
a sense of surprise and of afl^’^t which was more nearly regret 
than any sentiment she had ever experienced. It seemed to her 
supremely ridiculous that a man wno adored her should seek or 
hope to nnd any oblivion elsewhere ; she even understood that 
it was no such hope which had actuated him, but rather his 
[Wounded pride which had rebelled against herself and been un- 
willing to allow the world to consider him her slave. Of the 
more delicate and more tender motives which had led him toward# 
Yseulte de Valogne she could know nothing; but of those more 
selfish and embittered ones she comprehended accurately all the 
eourcee and all the extent, 

‘ He doe# it to escape me,’ she thought as she sat in solitude 
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while the last faint crimson of the wint^’e sunset tin^d the light 
clouds before hei windows ; a smile came slowly on her beautiful 
mouth — a smile, proud, unkind, a little bitter. There was re- 
sentment in her, and there was «dso pain, two emotions hitherto 
strangers to her heart ; but beyond these, and deeper t^n these, 
there was a caustic contempt for the man’s cowardice in seeking 
asylum in an unreal love, m endeavouring to cheat himself and 
another into belief in a feigned passion. 

* I thought him more brave I ’ she said bitterly to herself. * He 
is like a beaten wamor who makes a rampart of a vii'gin’s 
body I ’ 

And yet, in that moment she was nearer love for him thi^n she 
had ever been before. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Blaschettb was dancing round her cousin in the twilight of the 
January day, making her pied de nez triumphantly, but pausing 
every now and then to look up in her face with her habitual 
inquisitiveness, yet with a respect quite new to her. 

‘ TienSf tiena, tiens 1 ’ she was crying in her little shrill voice, 
like the tiniest of silver trumpets. ^ To think you are going to be 
married after all I You will be ever so much richer than mamma, 
they say ; you will be as rich as all the Jmrm'ie put together, and 
you will be as great a lady as all the grandes dames. You will 
nave as many jewels as Madame de Talleyrand ; you will have as 
many horses and houses as Madame de Sagan ; you will have 
two new gowns every day if you like. Have you seen the Hdtel 
Othmar P I have seen it ; it is as big as the Louvre. What will 
you ask him for first P If I were you, 1 should ask him for a rope 
of pearls, all as big as pigeon’s eggs. What are the Othmar 
liveries P I never saw them ; the state liveries, I mean. I like 
canary-colour best, and Louis Treize tricoi'nes. What will he 
settle on you ? He will give you what you wish j I heard mamma 
say 80. Make him give you S. l?haramond for your very own. 
I am sure you will not get half you might, you are such a silly 
little snipe ; you ere as tall as a Venetian mast on a feast day, 
but you are a simpleton. You cried when mamma told you 
he would marry you. The idea! You should have danced for 
joy. It would be delicious to marry him if he were as old as the 
iiills and as ugly as Punch, but he is not old and he is handsome : 
all that par^dessus le panier^ and thirty thousand francs a day, 
Julie says ; and Brown and Schemmitz wanted t^ kiss your hand I 
What fun you would make of them if you were me. You should 
skip and snout all day ; — I should. To be sure, he is dan$ la 
finance, but they are wie only royalties nowadays j I have heard 
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mamma say so. Whatever can he see in youP You are pretty 
and tall, but you don’t know it ; you stand and stare like an owl 
with your big eyes. What can he want with you P He will 
give you everything, he must be a simpleton, too I he might 
marry somebody quite great ; none of them can imagine what he 
wants you for ’ 

‘ Oh, Blanchette I ’ said Yseulte de Valogne, with a look of 
pain, as she tried to silence her kittle tormentoi, whose words she 
only vaguely heard as she stood lost in the golden mists of an 
incomparable dream. * 

' Vrat l’ said the cruel little child. * Nobody can think what 
he canVee in you. It is Madame Napraxine whom he loves.’ 

Yseulte coloured with sudden anger, and a look of severity and 
sternness came on her youthful face, while its happy wistful eyes 
lost their light and grew cold : 

‘You must not say these things, Blanchette,’ she said sternly ; 
‘you may laugh at me as you like, but you must respect M. 
dthmar.’ 

The red deepened in her cheeks as she spoke, and realised 
that she had the right to defend his name thus. She was thinking 
in herself as she did so : ‘If it were true, if I thought it were 
true, I would bury myself in the convent for ever.’ 

The quick little mind of Blanchette divined the direction of 
her thoughts, and dearly as the child loved to do mischief and to 
torment, she loved her own pleasure and gain better. She had 
no wish for this heaii mariage to be broken off, as she foresaw 
from it eiidlf'ss diversion, gifts, and bonbons for herself. 

‘ Othmar will give us each at least a medallion with diamonds 
on the back,’ she reflected ; and she was conscious, too, that if 
the marriage fell through by any doing of hers, her mother would 
be unsparing in her punishment, of which not the least portion 
would he banishment to Bois de Koy ; for Blanchette adored her 

S ring-time in Paris, her summer months at Deauville and 
omburg and Biarritz, her wagers on the •petiU chevaux^ her 
exploits in the water, and the many whispers of scandals and 
naughty witticisms which she caught, when apparently engrossed 
with her toy balloon or her ballfl^hind the chairs of her mother 
and other great ladies on the sand by the sea or under the trees of 
the fashionable inland baths. 

With a rapid remembrance of all that she herself would lose 
if there were no grand wedding at which she would assist at the 
Madeleine or S. Philippe du K^ule, she threw her arms about her 
cousin with her most coaxing cdlinerie : ‘ It was only my fun,’ she 
whispered ; ‘ pray, don’t tell anyone, ch^e. It was years and 
years ago that they laughed about Madame Napraxine ; of course, 
it is you he loves now. Why should he marry you if he did not P 
He could marry anywhere, anybody, — mamma says so. And you 
ore handsome, if you would only think it I Mamma says whoD 
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you shall have been married a week, and have all your jewels, you 
will be superb.’ 

Her cousin’s face flushed more warmly till it was the hue of 
those Charles Raybaud roses which she had used to pack for 
Nicole. Her heart beat in that tumult of emotion, of joy, and of 
vague, most sweet, fear, in which she had lived for the last 
twenty-four hours. She thought : ‘ NVliy, if he did not care for 
me, why, indeed, should he seek me P ’ 

It seemed marveljoua to her that it should be so, but she 
could not doubt it. 

She had only seen him for ten minutes that morning^, in the 
presence of the Duchesse de Vannes, but though her confusion had 
neen too great to let her eyes meet his, the few soft grave words 
he had spoken, and the touch of his lips on her hand, had left 
with her an inelfable sense of {)rot-ection and affection received. 
If it were not for love, why should he have paused on his way to 
thrust back the gates of the convent and take her to himself? 

As for herHelf, the timid, pure, half-unconscious feeling which 
he had awakened in her was growing in strength with every hour 
now that it had recognised its own existence and been permitted 
its expansion without shame. It remained as shy and fearful as 
a freshly captured wood-dove, but it had in it all the elements of 
i im intense and devoted passion. 

She did not hear the child's chatter, which rippled on like a 
little brook, asking her a th(»usand qiu's^iuns 8f what she would 
do, of what she would wear, of what she would give away. 
Blanchette was herself half sympatbf^lic, half envious ; disposed 
to resent her cousin’s sudden and .splendid change of destiny, yet 
inclined to rejoice in it, as it w^ould st cure to herself a spectacle, 
a new costume, and a costly gift. She kept looking at the girl 
critically, with her head on one side, and atfecting to help her 
only hindered her, as she dressed for the first ceremonious dinner 
at which she had ever as.^^isted. 

‘ To think you can dress yourself ; how queer I ’ cried the little 
censor. * I cannot put on a stocking, nor Toinon either. I never 
mean to do it. Mamma could not to save her life. How many 
women will you have P Tw'o P* three P Never let your maids 
carry your jewel-ljox ; liave it always put in tlie train by your 
major-domo, bt^tween two footmen. Mamma says all the rob- 
beries are done by the maids. What are you going to put on P 
You have only white frocks. Don’t you long to wear satin and 
velvet P Oh, you are so stupid ; you ought to marry a shepherd, 
and wear lamW wool that you spun yourself. You must not be 
ao eimple. A Countess Othmar ought to be very magnificent. 
The Finance is nothing if it do not look gorgeous. Oh, what are 
you doing P You must not put a black sash on ; you are a JiancSe, 
Have you got nothing but niackP Wait a minute; I will mn 
and get one of mine.’ 
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* I liave always worn something black or grey since my grand- 
mother died/ said Yseulte, a little sadly. 

But Blanchette made a pirouette, 

‘ Henri IV. est sur le Pont^Neuf I * she cried. ' Oh, you silly ! 
You were Cendrillon yesterday ; now you are the prince’s be- 
trothed. Yesterday you were a little blown grub ; now you are a 
butterfly. I will go and get my sash.’ 

The child flew out of the room and left Yseulte standing be- 
fore the mirror, looking shyly at her own reliction as though she 
saw a stranger. She ielt, indeed, a stranger to herself ; so long 
she had dieen resigned to the religious life, so long she had been 
accustomed to regard obscurity, neglect, sadness, loneliness, as her 
natural lot; so long she had been trained to submission, lectured 
to the shade and the silence of resignation, and to be thus suddenly 
called out into the 1‘ght, and lifted on to a pedestal, dazzled and 
almost paralysed her. 

It seeinea to her as though it could never be herself, Yseulte 
de Valogne, to whom her cousin had said, with an admiration 
that was almost reverence: ‘You will be the most enviable 
woman in Europe. Do you understand all you have done for 
yourself? ’ 

She did not understand it ; she only understood that he had 
rescued her from the conventual life, and that he loved her — surely 
he loved her, or he,would not wish ? 

Blanchette flew hack into the room, accompanied by the maid 
Francoise. 

‘ Yseulte I Yseulte I ’ she shrieked, waving a blue sash in on© 
hand and with the other claspingto her a square parcel tied wilh 
silver cord. ‘Here is something he .stmds you: Fran 9 oipe was 
bringing it. Open it quick, quick. Oh, wlmt a happy creature 
you are, and you only stand and stare like the statues in the 
Luxembourg I Open it quick ! It is sure to be something worth 
thousands and thousands of francs,’ 

‘ Hush, Blanchette! ’ said the girl, with a look of pain, as she 
took the packet and undid its covering. Within was the ivory 
casket ; and within the casket wjis a necklace of great pearls. 

A little note lay on them, wlftch said merely : — 

‘ No one can difi/zomss you of the caeket nv\o. Receive what is 
within as a symholof your own innocence and of my revei'ence for it. 
•^Yoursj with devotion^ Othmar." 

On the other side of the paper was written more hastily: — 

* Pardon me that I must leave immediately after dinnet'for Paiis 
and shall not see you for a few days. 1 have explained to the 
Duchessef 

Yseulte grew very pale. If the eye© of her little tormentor 
•nd of the woman Francoise liad not been on her, she would have 
kiased his note and fallen on her knees and wept. As it was, she 
•tood still in silence, reading the lines again and again, with 
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«weet, warn tears in her eyes. It was Blanchette who took out 
the pearls and held them up in the lamplight, and appraised their 
value with the keenness of a jeweller and screamed in rapture 
over their size and colour. 

* They the pigeon’s eggs 1 ’ she cried, ^ and four ropes of 
them; they must he worth an empire. They are as line as 
mammals, and she has only three rows. I will marry into the 
Finance myself. Oh, what a happy creature you are 1 Brown 
says it all came out^f your going to gather flowers in his garden. 
Is that true? How clever it was of youl Who would ever 
have believed you were so clever, with your silent ways p.nd your 
country fled scruples. Let me see his note? You will not? 
What nonsense I You must put the pearls on. Let me fasten 
them. Four ropes! They are fit for a Court ball. What a 
corheille he will send you ! ’ 

As she chattered she clasped it round the throat of her cousin, 
who grew red, then white, as the pearls touched her skin. They 
made her realise the immense change which one short day had 
made in her lot. They made her realise that Othmar henceforth 
was her lover. 

While Blanchette chirped and skipped around her, directing 
her toilette with the accurate instinct in decoration of a little 
Parisienne, the eyes of the girl were suflused with unshed tears of 
gratitude and tremulous joy. ^ 

‘What can I render thee, O p^G^'ely giver? ^ 

she was saying in her heart, although she liad never read the 
Portuguese sonnets ; while her little cousin babbled on of jewels 
and ball-dresses, and horses and establislimeuts, and dowries and 
settlements, and the r6ywip dofal, and all the many matters which 
meant marriage to the precocious comprehension of Blaiicliette. 

‘You will have your box at all the theatres, will you uotP 
You have never been to a theatre, but I Lave. Mind that you go 
the evening after your marriage. When will your marriage be ? 
I heard mamma say that he wished it to bo very soon : but then 
there is all your linyericy and all your gowns to be made. I 
suppose mammii will give you yJur trousseau ; she must. Oh, how 
ought to be, and you look just as grave as an owl 1 
Nobody would guess you were going to be the Countess Othmar. 
Bo you Icnow that he could bo made a prince if he liked ? You 
have never learned to ride, Yseulte. What a pity ! It is so chic 
to ride early in the Bois. Well, you will have a coupS for the 
early morning, and then you will have a Daumont for the after- 
noon, of cour8t\ There is nothing so pretty as postillions in 
velvet ^kets and caps — if you only knew what colour hie liveries 
are? Won’t you have out-riders? I do not know, though, 
whether vou can ; I think it is only ambassadresses and princesaee 
of the blood who may have out-riders— You might have a 
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fpecial tjain every day/ continued Blanchette, exciting herself 
with her own visions. * There is nothing such fun as a special train ; 
wre had one when grandm^re was dying at Bois le Roy all in a 
moment and wanted to see us ; it is so diverting to go on, on, on, 
through all the stations, past all the other trains, never stopping — 
pr-r-r-rut I ^ 

‘ Oh, hush, Blanchette ! What do I care about those things P ’ 
murmured Yseulte, as she put his note into the casket, locked it, 
and slipped the little silver key in her bosom# blushing very much 
as she did sa. 

It seamed so very wonderful to her that such lines should have 
been written to her. She wanted to be all alone to muse upon 
the marvel of it. She remembered a little nook in the convent 
garden where a bench was fixed against the high stone wall, under 
the branches of an oM medlar tree ; a place that she had gone to 
with her sorrows, her fancies, her visions, her tears, very often ; 
she would have liked to have gone now’^ to some such quiet and 
solitary nook, to realise in peace this miracle which had been 
wrought for her. But that was impossible ; they bad ordered her 
to dine with them at eight. — her first great dinner. She must 
submit to he gazed at, commented on, complimented, felicitated. 

The sensitive, delicate nature of the child shrank from the 
publicity of her triumph ; but she understood that it was her 
duty, that henceforth these things would be a prominent portion 
of her duties ; the wife of Othmar could not live shut away from 
the world. 

Blanchette tossed her golden head with immeasurable contempt. 

* It is all ^Hhose things ” that make a grand mariage. If you 
think you do not care now, you will care in a year’s time. Mamma 
•aid so. Mamma said you will be just Hire anybody else when 
you shall have been in the world six months.^ 

Yseulte shook her head with a smile, but she sighed a little 
also ; it pained her that the world, and all it gave, was so inter- 
mingled with this beautiful, incredible, dream-like joy which had 
come to her like some vision bro\ight by angels. In the singleness 
and sincerity of her young heart she thought : ‘ Ah ! if only he 
were poor I — how I wish he were*poor I — then they would know, 
and he I ’ 

But he was not poor, and he had sent her pearls worthy of an 
empress, and Blanchette was dancing before her in envy, long^g 
to be sixteen years old too and betrothed to an archi -millionaire. 

She cast one last timid glance at herself and at the great pearls 
lying beneath the slender ivory column of her throat, then she 
drew on her long gloves, and went, with a quickly-heating heart, 
down the staircase, Blanchette shouting after her Judic’s song — 

On ne peut pas savoir ce que c’est, 

Ce que c’est. 

Si on n’a paa par la * 
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which the child had caught up from the echoes of the boulevards, 
and sang with as much by-play and meaning as Judic herself 
could have put into it. 

There were some twenty people assembled in the oval drawing- 
room when Yseulte entered it. It was not of them she was afraid ; 
it was of seeing Othmar before them. There was a murmur of 
admiration as she appeared in her childish white dress, with the 
superb necklace on, which a queen might have worn at a Court 
ball. Her shyness ^id not impair her grace ; the stateliness and 
pride which were in her blood gave her composure even in her 
timidity ; her eyes were dark and soft with conflictings feelings, 
her colour came and went. She never spoke audibly once in 
answer to all the compliment and felicitation she received, but 
she looked so lovely and so young that no one quarrelled with her 
silence. When Othmar gave her his arm she trembled from head 
to foot, hut no one noticed it save Othmar himself. 

not be afraid of me, my child,’ he murmured, and for the 
first time she took courage and looked at him with a rapid glance 
that was like a beam of sunlight. The look said to him, ^ I am 
not afraid, I am grateful ; 1 love you, only I dare not say so, and 
I hardly understand what has happened.’ 

The dinner seemed both to her and to him interminable ; she 
was quit(‘ idlent through it, and ate nothing. She was conscious 
of a sullen gaze which her cousin, de Vannes, fa'^tened on lier, and 
which made her feel that, by him, she was unforgiven. She was 
con .fused by the florid speech made to her by the Jiaron Frie- 
derich, who was so enelianted by her that he put no measure to 
his audible admiration. Othmar, seated beside h(*r, said very 
little. The party was gay, and the conversation animated. The 
silence of each of them passed unnoticed. The Buchesse, who 
alone remarked it, said to llaymond de Prangins : 

‘ It is their wav of being in love; it is the old way, which they 
have copied out of Lamartine and Bernardin de St. Pierre. It is 
infinitely droll that Othmar should play the sentimental lover, but 
he does. I want Nadine Napraxine to see him like that. I 
asked her to dinner, but they had a dinner party at home. She 
sent me a little line just now, pmmising, if her people were gone, 
to come for an hour in the evening. The child looks well, does 
she not ? What jewels he has given her 1 they are bigger than 
mine. It is the l(Mist he can do ; the Finance is bound to buy big 
jewels. Who would ever have supposed he would have seen 
anything in that baby, that convent mouse P To be sure, she is 
handsome. Such a marriage for that little mouse to make ! a 
mere baby like that, a child proud of being the mddaillon of her 
convent yesterday I After all, nothing takes some men like that 
air of innocence which boros them to death as soon as they have 
put an end to it. It is like dew ; it is like drinking milk in the 
meadow in the morning; we don’t care for the milk, but the 
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doctors say it is good for us, and so I wonder what she is 

thinking about. About her gowns, I dare say, or about her 
jewels. She is just like a vignette out of Paul et Virginie.^’ 
She need not pretend to be in love with him ; no one will lilieve 
in it ; he will not believe in it himself ; he is too rich. What can 
he have seen in her more than in five thousand other JtUetteB he 
might have married P To be sure she is handsome. She will be 
handsomer ’ 

She put up her eyeglass and looked dawn the table at her 
young cousin with amusement and envy, mingled as they mingled 
m littlft Blanchette. The amusement was at the girl’s evident 
embarrassment, the envy was of her youth, of her complexion, of 
her form, of all which told her own unerring instincts that Yseulte 
in a few years, even in a few montLs, would be one of the most 
beautiful women of her world. 

I And she said angrily to de Prangins, ‘Some men like chil- 
\dren ; it is as boys like green apples.’ 

* ‘ At least the green apples are not painted,’ thought the young 

man as he murmured aloud a vague compliment. Raymond de 
Prangins, like most men of his age, had never looked twice at a 
fllette ; he had been three weeks in the same house with this 
child and had never addressed a word to her or noticed whether 
her eyes were black or brown ; but now that she had become the 
betrothed wife oftOthmar, the charm of the forbidden fruit had 
come to her ; she had suddenly become an object of interest in his 
sight ; he was never tired of finding out her beauties, he was 
absor^d in studying the shape of her throat, the colour of her 
hair, the whiteness of her shoulders, which came so timidly and 
with a little shiver, like shorn lambs, out of the first low iJodice 
that she bad ever worn. To know that she was about to belong 
to another man, gave her all at once importance, enchantment, and 
desirability in his sight. 


CHAPITER XXI. 

Imickdiately that the dinner was over Othmar made his excuses 
and left MiUo to take the night express to Paris. When once she 
knew that he was absent, she lost all fear. 

Her innocent love was at that stage when the presence of a 
lover is full of trouble and alarm, and the happiest hours are those 
in which his absence permits its dreams to wander about her 
memory undisturbed. When he was there he was still, to her, a 
stranger whose gaze embarrassed her, whose touch confused her, 
whose association with herself was unfamiliar and unreal j but, 
away from him, there was nothing to check or dismay those 
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spiritual and poetic fancies which had lodged their ideal in him. 
No one of those around her would ever have imapned that she 
had these fancies, or would have understood them in the slightest 
depee : they only thought that she was very naturally enraptured 
to be chosen by a very rich man, and did not doubt that m her 
mind she was musing, as Blanchette had suggested, on the colour 
of her liveries, the number of her horses, the places of her 
residence, and the prospect of her jewels. 

Baron Fritz, who ioade her blush with the fervour of his com- 

E liments, and was so delighted with her that he could not cease 
•om gazing at her as though she was a water-colour of Oopley 
Fieldiijg's, was alone sufficiently sympathetic, despite all his 
seventy years of cynicism, to perceive that the things of this 
world had litt le place in her thoughts, and he thought to himself as 
he looked at her : 

‘ Will Otho he wise enough to appreciate all that P He will 
have the carnation in its bud, the peach in its flower; he will 
make just what he pleases of them ; the worse will be if he should 
leave them altogether alone; then the carnation will unfold, the 
peach will ripeii and come out into fruit unnoticed, and if he he an 
ingrate, they will both come to their perfection for someone else — 
which will be a pity. The child is in love with him — par bleu I — he 
does not deserve it ; he only cares for his Russian woman, his hot- 
house narcissus ; he only wants to cure hi:!i8elf of Nadine 
Napraxine; as if one blush of this child’s cheek were not worth a 
century of Madame Napraxine’s languor ! ^ 

And he felt a passing regret that he was not forty years 
younger and in the place of his nephew. 

AfliT dinner he seated himself beside Yseulte, and talked to 
her of Othmar, of his boyhood, of his talents, of his opportunities, 
and of his destinies, with so much tact and so much skill that she 
was moved to aii allectionate gratitude towards the speaker and 
to a sense of infinite awe before all the ambitions and respon- 
sibilities with which he filled her future. 

‘ She is a baby, but she is not a fool,^ thought the wise old 
man. ‘ When the love fever has passed, we shall make of her 
just what we w’^ant, provided ofily that she has influence over 
Otho. Bui will she have any ? In marriage there is always one 
who rules the other : “ un qui se baisse, et V autre qui tend la joue ” ; 
and it is always the one who cares who goes under.^ 

Even as he bad eaten his truffles and drunk the fine wines 
grown on the de Vannes’ estates in Gironde, he had been more 
Ijoubled by an impersonal anxiety than he hod ever allowed him- 
self to be in the whole course of his existence. The child had sat 
opposite to him, looking so youthful beside the faces, more or less 
maquiUSeSy of the women around her, with her soft surprised eyes, 
happy as those of a child that wakes from sleep, and her colour 
coming and going, delicate and warm : * And he will not stay 
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here to see, just because the desire for another woman is in him 
like a fly in the ear of a horse I’ had thought the Baron im- 
patiently. He guessed very accurately that the departure of 
Othmar was due to a restless unwillingness to face the fate which 
he had voluntarily made for himself. 

He himself had had no heed of Othmar’s marriage ex(‘.ept as a 
means of legally continuing his race ; his only notion of a woman 
was Napoleon’s, that she sh.uld bear many children; but as 
he looked at Yseulte de Valogne, some^iug kinder and more 
pitiful stiiyed in his selfish old heart ; she seemed to him too good 
to be* sacrificed so ; he understood that there would be other 
things than money and children which this sensitive plant would 
want; and worldly, unemotional, and unprincipled as he was, 
Baron Fritz was the only person present who divined something 
of the dreams whi'^h she was dreaming and felt a compassionate 
iregret for them, as for flowers which opened at dawn to die per- 
iforce at noonday. 

About eleven o’clock in the evening, when Yseulte was begin- 
ning to feel her eyelids grow heavy, and was thinking wistfully of 
her little white bed amidst the murmur of conversation unin- 
telligible to her and the stare of inquisitive eyes, she heard with a 
little thrill of an emotion quite new to her the voice of the groom 
of the chambers, which announced Madame la Princesse 
Napraxine. ^ 

Jealousy she was too young, too simple, and too innocent to 
know ; but a strange eagerness and an unanalysed pain moved 
her as she saw the woman whom they said that Othmar loved. 

‘ Ts that really Madame Napraxine ? ’ she said in a low voice 
to the Baron, who was beside her. 

* Who has told yon of Madame Napraxine ? ’ he thought, as 
he answered her: ‘Yes I that is the name of the lady coming in 
now ; she is a famous European beauty, though to my taste she is 
too slender and too pale.' 

The girl did not reply , her eyes followed the trail of Princess 
Nadine’s pale primrose-coloured skirts laden with lace, and 
fastened here and there with large lilies and lilac. Before that 
inimitable grace, that exquisite languor and ease, that indescrib- 
able air of indiflerence and of empire and of disdain which made 
the peculiar power of Nadine Napraxine, the poor child felt her 
own insignificance, her own childishness, tier own powerlessness; 
she fancied she must look rustic, awkward, stupid ; she grew very 
pale, and her throat swelled with pain under her lover’s pearls. 

* It is too early for you to have that adder in your breast,^ 
Thought Friederich Othmar, as he watched her. ‘ What a coward 
he was to go away, instead of standing his ground beside vou I 
After all, why is everyone so afraid uf this Russian woman P’ 

Aloud, he only said : ‘ The Princess is coming to you ; couraare, 
ffton enfant. A woman of the world is certainly an alarming 

o 
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animal^ but you will have to meet many such, and you will ba 
one yourself Wore very long/ 

^ FUlette^ come and be presented to Mdme. Napraxine; sbs 
wishes it,’ said her cousin at that moment in her ear. The girl 
shrank back a little, and the colour came into her face ; she rose, 
nevertheless, obediently. 

Nadine Napraxine came half-way to meet her, with an indul* 

S ent little smile, of which the compassion and disdain penetrated 
tie inmost soul of Ysjulte with a cruel sense of inferiority. Yet 
had she not been so humble and so embarrassed she ipight have 
seen a look of surprise in the eyes of her rival. Nadine saw at a 
glance that in this child there was no * Sainte Mousseline ’ to be 
easily derided and contemned. 

^ IIow beautiful a woman she will be in a year or two ! ’ she 
thought, with that candour which was never lacking in her in her 
judgments of her greatest foes. ‘ He is going to possess all that, 
and he only sighs in his soul for me I — what fools men are I ’ 

While she so thought, she was still smiling as she came to 
meet Yseulte with that slow, soft, indescribable grace of which 
she had the secret. 

^ 1 am an old friend of Count Othmar’s ; you must let me be 
yours in the future,’ she said with gracious kindliness. ^ Shall I 
offend you if I venture to say that 1 am sure he is a very happy 
and fortunate person? I dare say I shall pleas^ you better if I 
say that he deserves to be so.’ 

The girl could not have found words answer to save her 
life. Instinctively she made her grand eighteenth-century curtsey 
in acknowledgment. She was very pale; her heart seemed to 
sink within her as she realised all the charm of this her rival. 

Mdme. de Vannes murmured a few amiable words, and left them 
opposite to one another ; the girl trembled despite herself, as those 
inaolent lustrous eyes scanned her with merciless investigation and 
•miled at her embarrassment. 


It was her first experience of that obligation, so constant in 
tbs world, to meet what is dreaded and disliked with suavity and 
compliment. 

‘ 1 am a great friend of yourKJOusin, too,’ continued Nadine 
Napraxine, with all the amiable condescension of a woman of the 
world to a child. ‘We shall be sure to meet constantly in the 
years to come, which will leave you so young and make us so old ! 
Where have you lived? In an old Breton convent? I wish I 
had lived in a Breton convent t-oo ! Come and sit by me and talk 
to me a little. Do you know that I am here to-ni^t on purpose 
to see you. I had a tiresome dinner, all of Russian people, or 1 
should have come here earlier.’ 


She drew the girl down beside her on a sofa with that pretty 
imperiousness of w^hich women as well as men often felt the charm 
ana the command. She was most kindly, most gentle, most fiaitoiw. 
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mgf yet Yseulte suffered under all her gracious compliments as 
under the most poignant irony. She answered in monosyllables 
and at random ; she was ill at ease and confused : she looked down 
with the fascination of a bird gazing at a snake on the hand which 
held hers — such a slender hand in its tan-coloured glove and with 
its circles of porte-hoTiJieura above the wrist, and its heavy bracelets 
crowding one another almost to the elbow. 

She could not have spoken more than Yea or No to save her 
life, and she said even these in the wr^ig places; but Nadine 
Napraxine did not make the mistake of thinHng her stupid, as less 
intelligent women would have done. 

She studied her curiously whilst she continued to speak those 

S * ible and careless nothings which are the armoury of social life ; 
weapons of which the young know neither the use nor the 
ite value. 8he had all the kindly condescension, the good- 
humoured, amused indulgence, of a grown woman of the world 
( for a schoolgirl ; by dates she was only seven years older than 
Yseulte de Valogne, but in experience and knowledge she was fifty 
years her senior. 

‘ Elle est vraimmt trhs hieUf she said, as she turned away from 
the girl and took the arm of Friederich 0 th mar. * At present she 
is like a statue in the clay, like a sketch, like a magnolia flower 
folded up; but Othmar will change all that. You must be so 
glad ; his marri%^e must have been such an anxiety to you. Sup- 
pose he had married a Monj^ol I What would you have done P ^ 

* It was not precisely ot the Mongol that I was most afraid, 
Madame,’ replied the Baron. * Do you think, too, that a marriage 
is a termination to anyone’s anxieties? Surely, the dangerous 
romance begins afterwards in life as in novels.’ 

^ It would be very dull reading in either if it did uot,’ said 
Madame Napraxine. ‘But we will hope that Mademoiselle and 
your nephew will read theirs together, and eschew the dangers ; 
that is possible sometimes ; and she will b ave one great advantage 
for the next five years ; she will be handsomer every year.’ 

‘ It will be a great advantage if he find her so, but perhaps 
only others will find her so ; marriage does not lend rose-coloured 
spectacle.s to its disciples,’ thought the Baron, as he answered 
aloud, ‘ There can be no one’s opinion that he could value as much 
as he is sure to do that of Madame Napraxine.’ 

‘I imagine my opinicm matters nothing at all to him,’ she 
answered, with her enigmatical smile. ‘ But when I see him I 
shall certainly be able to congratulate him with much more truth 
than one can usually put into those conventionalities. Mademoiselle 
de Valogne is very beautiful.’ 

The Baron sadly recalled the saying of that wise man who was 
of opinion that it makes little difference after three months whether 
your wife be a Venus or a Hottentot ; but he did not utter this 
icda^hemy to a lovely woman. 
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The girl remained on her sofa gazing wistfully after this 
iUgonte who had all the knowledge which she lacked, and who 
impressed her so sadly with an indehnite dull sense of inferiority 
ana of helplessness. She put her hand up to her throat and felt 
for his pearls ; they seemed like friends ; they seemed to assure 
her of his aifection and of the future. People thought she was 
proud of them because they were so large, so perfect in colour and 
shape, so royal in their value ; she would have been as pleased 
I with them if they hadt been strings of berries out of the woods, 
land he had sent them with the same message and meaning. 

She watched Nadine Napraxine with fascinated eyes; wonder- 
ing where was the secret of that supreme seduction which even 
she, in her convent-bred simplicity, could feel v^ as in her. In the 
few words which had been addressed to her she was dimly con- 
scious that the other disdained her as a child, and derided Othmar 
as a fool. 

Madame de Vannes roused her from her preoccupation with a 
tap of her fan. 

< How grave you look, she said with some impatience. 

< You must never look like that now you are in the world. 
.Everyone detests grave people. If you cannot always smile, stay 
•in your convent.’ 

beg your pardon,’ murmured Yseulte, waiving from her 
meditation with a little shock. I did not know — I was think- 
ing ’ 

* That is just what you must not do when you are in society. 
What were you thinking of .P You looked very sombre.’ 

The girl coloured and hesitated, then she said very low ; 

‘ The other day — the day of the casket — you said he loved her 
—was it true ? ’ 

She glanced across the room at Nadine Napraxine as she spoke. 

* Did I say so ? ’ answered the Duchesse, with annoyance at 
lierself. ‘ Then I talked great nonsense. But how was I to know 
then that he was thinking of you ? Listen to me, JllleUe/^ she 
continued, with more real kindness in her tone than the girl had 
ever heard there. ‘ You will hear all kinds of scandals, insinua- 
tions, stories of all sorts in the woi^d that you will live in ; never 
listen to them, or you will be perpetually irritated and unhappy. 
People say all sorts of untruths out of sheer idleness ; they must 
talk. M. Othmar must certainly have some very especial esteem 
for you, or why should he choose you out of all womankind for 
his wife P That is all you have to think of; do not perplex your- 
self as to whom he may, or may not, have loved beforehand. All 
your care must be that he shall love no one else afterwards. You 
are tired, I think ; go to ImhI, if you like : you can slip away un- 
noticed. You are only a child yet.’ 

Yseulte went at once, thankful for the permission, yet looking 
wistfully still at the delicate head of Nadine Napraxine, as it rose 
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up from a collar of emeralds. Madame de Vannes passed to the 
music room, where a little operetta was being given, with a vague 
compassion stirring in her. 

‘ I am sure the old Marquise could not have given her more 
moral advice than I,’ she thought, ‘ but I am afraid the silly child 
will have trouble, she is so old-fashioned. Why cannot she marry 
the man, and enjoy all he will give her, without perplexing herself 
as to what fancies he may have had for other people P What 
does it matter ? She will have to get use(i to that sort of thing. 
If it be not Nadine who makes her jealous, it will be someone 
else ;*but one could not tell her that. Haw right I was not to 
send Blanchette and I’oinon to a convent I The holy women make 
them so romantic, so emotional, so pleurnicheuseF\ ’ 

At the same moment Nadine Napraxine said, when she had 
left her and was ypeaking to Melville of her : 

^ She is very interesting. She will have plenty of character ; 
he thinks that he is marrying a child ; he forgets that she will 
I grow up, and that very rapidly. Marriage is a hothouse for women 
who are young. I was married at her age ; in three months’ time 
I felt as old — as old — as old as I do now. Nohody can feel older 1 
You are sixty-five, you say, and you are so young. That is be- 
i cause you are not married and can believe in Faradise.’ 

* Y ou mean that I hope for compensation P ’ said Melville, with 
his pleasant laugh. 

* Or that you keep your illusions. There is so much in that. 
.People who do are always young. I do not think I ever had any 
’to lose I ’ 

‘ It is great emotions which make happy illusions, and I believe 
"you have never permitted those to approach you ? ’ 

* I have viewed them from afar off, as Lucretius says one ought 
■to see a storm.’ 

* I do not doubt you have seen them very often, Princess,’ said 
Melville, with significance. * But as you have not shared them, 
they have passed by you like great waves which leave no mark 
upon the smoothness of the sand on which they break.’ 

‘ l*erhaps,’ she said, while, her mind reverted to the scene of 
which her boudoir had been the theatre three days before ; then 
she added a little abruptly : ‘ You know Mdlle. de Valogne well — 
you are interested in her "? What do you think of her marriage?’ 

^ I have known her from the time she was four years old,* 
replied Melville. * I have seen her at intervals at the convent of 
Faiel. I am convinced she has no common character ; she is very 
unlike the young girls one sees in the world, who have had their 
course of Deauville, Aix, and Biarritz. She is of the antique 
French patrician type ; perhaps the highest human type that the 
world has ever seen, and the most capable of self-restraint, of 
heroism, of true distinction, and of loyalty. I fancy Elizabeth 
d© France must have been just such a girl as is Yseulte de Valogpi'3/ 
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* Wliat eulogy ! ’ returned his companion, with a little m* 
eredulous accent. ^ I have always wondered that your Church 
did not canonize the Princess Elizabeth. But you do not tell me 
what you think of the marriage.^ 

Melville smiled. 

* I might venture to prophesy if the success of a marriage 
depended on two persons, out it depends on so many others.* 

* You are very mysterious ; I do not see what others have to 

do with it.* < 

‘ And yet,’ thought Melville, * how often you have ‘stretched 
out your delicate finger’s and pushed down the most finely-wrOught 
^ web of human happiness — just for pastime I * 

Aloud he said : * If she and he were about to live their lives on 
a desert island, I am convinced thejr would be entirely suited to 
each other. But as they will live in the world, and perforce in 
what they call the great world, w^ho shall presume to say what 
ithevp marriage will become P It may pass into that indifferent 
and amiable friendship which is the most usual issue of such 
I marriages, or it may grow into that direct ant agonism which is 
: perhaps its still commoner result; on the other hand, it may 
Decome that perfect flower of human sympathy which, like the 
aloe, blossoms once in a century; but, if that miracle happen, 
such flowers are not immortal ; an unkind grasp will suffice to 
break them off at the root. On the whole, I am not esjjecially 
hopeful ; she is too voung, and he ’ 

^ And hep ’ said Nadine Napraxine, with a gleam of curiosity 
in her glance. 

* I am not his confessor ; I doubt if be ever confess — to his 
own sex,* replied Melville ; ‘ but if I had been, I should have 
said to him : “ My son, one does not cure strong fevers with 
meadow-daisies ; wait till your soul is cleansed before you offer it 
to a child whom you take from God.’* That is what I should 
have said in the confessional ; but I only know Othmar on the 
neutral ground of society. I cannot presume to say it there.* 

‘You are too serious, Monsignore,* said Ntidine, with her 
enigmatical smile. ' Mmriage is not such a very serious thing, I 
assure you. Ask Platon.* * 

‘Prince Napraxine is exceptionally happy,* said Melville, so 
gravely that she laughed gaily in his face. 

Meanwhile Yseulte dismiased the maid, undressed herself 
alowly, kissed the pearls when she had unclasped them ; and, 
kneeling down under her crucifix, said many prayers for Othmar, 

She was soon asleep, like a tired child, and she had his note 
under her pillow; nevertheless, she dreamed of Nadine Napraxine, 
and her sleep was not the pure unbroken rest that she had always 
had before. Once she awoae in a great terror, her heart beating, 
her limbe trembling. 

‘ If he did not love me ! * she cried aloud ; then the %ht of 
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(he lamp fell on the open casket, on the necklace of pearls. Th^ 
seemed to say to her, ‘ What should he want with you, unless he 
loved you ? ’ 

She fell asleep again, and with a smile on her face. 


CHAPTER XXn# 

• 

The fortnight passed away rapidly and dizzily for her. They 
took her at once to Paris, and gave her no time for thought. She 
lived in a perpetual movement, which dazzled her as a blaze of 
fireworks would dazzle a forest doe. All the preparations of a 
great marriage w'ore perpetually around her, and she began to 
realise that the world thought her lot most enviable and rare. 
Often her head ached and her ears were tired with the perpetual 
stream of compliment and felicitation, the continual demands 
made on her time, on her patience, on her gratitude. What 
would have been ecstasy to Blanchette was to her very nearly 
pain. TJiere were moments when she almost longed for the great, 
still, walled gardens of the Dames de Ste. Anne, for her little 
whitewashed room, her rush chair in the chapel, her poor grey 
frock. « 

Then she thought of Othmar, and the colour came into her 
face and she was happy, though always unquiet and a little 
alarmed, as a dove is when its owner’s hand is stretched out to it. 

To Yseulte he was a hero, a saint, an ideal. He had come so 
suddenly into her life, he had transformed it so completely, that 
he had something of a magical fascination and glory for her. 
She knew nothing of the House of Othmar, or of their position in 
finance ; if she had understood it, she would have disliked it with 
the instinctive pride of a daughter of * les preux ; ^ she had a 
vague, confused idea of him as the possessor of great power and 
wealth, but that taint of commerce, which in Othmar ’s eyes soiled 
every napoleon he touched, had not dimmed his majesty for her. 

She was never allowed to ^kee him alone ; her cousin insisted 
on the strictest observance of ^ les convenances^^ and though a 
Romeo would have found means to circumvent these rules, her 
lover did not. He was glad of the stiff laws of etiquette which 
forbade him unwitnessed interviews. He felt that if she asked 
him straightway, with her clear eyes on his, what love he had for 
I her, a lie would not come easily to his lips. He was lavish of all 
f offerings to her, as though to atone materially for the feeling that 
^was wanting in him. The Duchesse was herself astonished at the 
magnificence and frequency of his gifts. Unasked, he settled S. 
Pharamond and an estate in Seine et Oise upon her in absolute 
possession, while a commensurate income was secured to her to 
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render her wholly independent in the future of any whim or will 
of his own. 

'He is really very generous/ said the Duchesse to herself, 

* But what perplexes me is, he is not in love ; not the very least 
in love I It he were, one would understand it all. But he is not 
in the very slightest degree amourachi\ not half as much as 
Alain is.’ 

But she was heedful that no suggest ion of this fact, which 
her observation mad^ clear to her, should escape her before 
Yseulte or anyone else. If he were not in love, yet still* wished to 
marry, it was his own affair ; and she was not his keeper. 

To Yseulte, it was absolute shame to find that she was 
regarded by all who approached her as having done something 
clever, won something enviable in the lottery of life. A vague 
distress weighed on her before the motives which she felt were 
attributed to her. 

When her cousin said to her, ' Fillvfte^ you were really very 
audacious when you went to gather those flowers at S. Phara- 
mond. But audacity succeeds — Voltaire and Napoleon were 
right,’ she could have wept with humiliation and indignation. 

' Perhaps he thinks as badly of mo, too ! ’ she thought, in that 
perplexity which had never ceased, since his gift of the ivory 
casket, to torment her. 

' There is storm in the air,’ said tlie Due Qnce to his wdfe. 
'Othmar will he like one of those magicians who used to raise a 
force that they could neither guide nor quell. He is making a 
child worship him, and forgetting that he will make her a woman, 
and that then she will not be satisfied with being hung about 
with trinkets, and set ankle-deep in gold like an Indian goddess, 
I am quit© sure that this marriage, which pleases you all so 
much, will be a very unhappy one — some day.’ 

* You think what you w ish — all men do,’ said his wife. ‘ I 
have not a doubt that it will be perfectly happy — as happy as 
any marriage is, that is to say. She will adore him ; men like 
to be odort^. You can only get that from somebody very young. 
He will never say an unkind word to her, and he will* never 
object, however much she may spAid. If she caimot be content 
with that ’ 

The Due laughed derisively. 

' Gold ! gold ! gold I That is the joy of the cahatine, not ol 
Ywulte de Valogiie. What she will want will be love, and he 
will not pve it her. With all deference to you, I see the 
materials for a very at^mbre |x>em in your 

'I repeat, yo\ir wish is father to vour thought. In the 
theatres women do rebel, and stab themselves, or other people, but 
in real life they are very much more pliable. In a year’s time 
she will not care in the least about Othmar himself, but she will 
have grown to like the world and the life that aho leads in it 
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She will have leamt to amuse herself; she viHl not fret if he 
pass his time elsewhere ’ 

^You are entirely wrong/ said de Vannes, with irritation. 
* She is a child now, hut in a few weeks she will be a woman. 
Then he will find that you cannot light a fire on grass and leave 
the earth unscorched. She has the blood of Gui de Valogne. 
She will not be a saint always If she find herself neglected, she 
will not forgive it when she bhall understand what it means. 
If he be her lover after marriage, all ma|r be well ; I do not 
say the coni-rary. But if he neglect her then, as he neglects her 
now ’ 

*Pray, do not put such follies into her head. Neglected! 
When not a day passes that he does not send her the most mar- 
vellous presents, does not empty on her half the jewellers’ cases 
out of Europe and Asia.’ 

\ * He makes up in jewels what he wants in warmth,’ said Alain 
de Vannes. * At present she is a baby, a little saint, an inno- 
cent; as ignorant as her ivory Madonna; but in six months’ time 
she will be very ditierent. She will know that she belongs to a 
man who does not care for her ; she will want all that he does 
not give her ; she will be like a rich red rose opening where all is 

IC O"" '" "’ 

^ You go to the theatres till you get melodramatic,’ said his 
wife, with conteujpt. ‘ I do not Ixdieve she will ever have any 
passions at all ; she will always be the ivory saint.’ 

Alain de Vannes laughed grimly. 

^ Women who are beautiful and have good health are never 
V saints,' he stiid, ^and saints are not married at sixteen.' 

* Fran^oise Roraaine was,’ said his wife, who always had the 
last word in any discussion. 

Othmar wos more restless than he had ever been in his life, 
more diKsalislied, and more impatient of fate. Yet he was not 
sure that he would have undone what he had done, even if honour 
would have allowed him. 

lEe tenderness which Yseulte had awakened in him, though 
it could not compete with the passion another had aroused in 
him, made him feel a charm in Ifer presence, a solace in her youth- 
fulness. The restiictions imposed on their intercourse sustained 
the mystic spiritual grace which the young girl had in his eyes, 
and it prevented any possible chance of disillusion or of fatigue 
on his part. Hers was really the virginal purity, as of a white 
rosebud which ha** bloiisomed in the shade. He was not insen- 
sible to its beauty, even whilst a beauty of anotiier kind had fuller 
empire upon him. He had done an unwise thing, but he said to 
himself continually, ‘ At least I have made one innocent creature 
bag>y, and surely I shall be able to continue to do so; she can 
har^V be more difficult to content than a dove or a fawn.’ 

He forgot, as so many men do forget, that in this life, which 
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teemed to him like the dove'e, like the fawn’s, there would be all 
^ the latent ardours of womanhood; that in the folded rosebud 
there was the rose-tinted heart, in which the bee would sting. 
Tbej met at ceremonies, banquets, great family reunions, solemn 
festivities, in which all the Faubourg took part. She was in- 
tensely, exquisitely, happy when she was conscious that he was 
near her, but she was as silent as a statue and as timid as a bird 
when he looked at her or addressed her. Every dajr, every hour, 
was increasing what « 7as to become the one absorbmg passion of 
her life, but he was too indifferent, or too engrossed by other 
thoughts, to note the growth of this innocent love. Aiain do 
Vannes saw much more of it than he. 

She had the ^iritual loveliness for him which S. Cecilia had 
in the eyes of the Koman centurion who wedded with her ; a more 
delicate and more ethereal charm than that which only springs 
from the provocation of the senses. A caress to her seemed almost 
a profanity : to disturb her innocent soul with the grossness of 
eailhly love seemed like a sort of sacrilega 

The whole of this time was a period of restless doubt with 
him, and the sense that he had not fcien honest with her rebuked 
him whenever he met the timid worship of her wistful eyes. Ho 
. thought, ‘ She would not give herself to me, if she knew 1 ’ 

He was impatient to have all the tumult and folly which pre- 
cede a great marriage over and done with. Kvwy detail annoyed 
him ; every formula irritated him. 

^ All I entreat is, that there may he no delay,’ he said so often 
to her cousin, that Madame de Vannes ended in believing that 
he must he much more enamoured than his manner had betokened, 
and said with amusement to her husband : 

* It has often been disputed whether a man can be in love with 
two persons at one time: Othmar is so, unquestionably. It is 

I like the bud and the fruit on the same bough of camellia.’ 

‘ It is to be hoped that when the bud is a flower the fruit will 
“ fall,’ said de Vannes, with a grim smile. 

* You are not sincere when you say that,’ said the Duohesse, 
‘ and you know that both always fall — after a time.’ 

* A law of nature,’ said her fiusband. ^ And it is a law of 
" nature also that others come in their place.’ 

* My dear friend,’ said Aiirore de Vannes, with good-natured 
contempt, * when Yseulte shall have followed the laws of nature 
in that way, l)elieve me it is not you who will profit by them. 
You were good-looking ten years ago — or more — but absinthe and 
bacarat do not improve the looks after five-and-twenty, and you 
have crow’s-feet already, and will soon have to dye your hair if 
you wish still to look young. Yseulte will never think of you 
except as a vietix coimn who w'as kind enough to give her a 
locket — if she will even do that when she has got all the diamonds 
that she will get as Countess Othmar.’ 
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Meantime, Othmar himself was constantly saying to the 
Duchesse : 

* I put myself completely in your hands ; only, all I beseech of 
you, Madame, is not to delay my marriage longer than you are 
absolutely obliged/ 

* He does not say his happiness,^ thought Madame de Vannes, 

as she said aloud, * Well, what will seem terrible to you P I think 
I ought to exact a delay of at least six months. She is so very 
young.’ • 

* It is her youth that is delightful to me,’ he replied abruptly. 
* I am old enough to need its charm. 1 should be glad if you 
would consent to our nuptials very soon — say within a fortnight. 
I have already instructed my solicitors to meet you and to make 
whatever settlements you and the Due de Vannes may desire upon 
Mademoiselle de Valogne.’ 

‘ What ! carte blanche P ’ thought Cri-Ori, with a wonder which 
she took care to conceal, while she objected that such speed as he 
desired was impossible, wag quite unheard of, would be indecorous : 
there were so many things to be done ; but in the end she relented, 
consented to name that day month, and reflected that he should 
pay for his haste in the marriage contract. It would make no 
difference to heraelf whether he settled ten millions or ten pence 
on her young cousin, but it seemed to her that she was not doing 
her duty unless, i^ condescending to ally herself with la Finance, 
she did not shear its golden fleeces unscrupulously. 

In her own mind she reflected that it was as well the marriage 
should take place speedily, for she perceived that his heart was 
not much in it. She divined that some alien motive actuated him 
in his desire for it, and she would have regretted if any breach had 
occurred to prevent it ; for, although she professed to her intimate 
friends that she disliked the alliance excessively, she was neverthe- 
less very gratified at her own relative having borne off such a 
great prize as Othmar. One never knew either how useful such a 
connection as his might not become. 

* I would never have let her marry into the Juiverie,' she said 
to her husband. * But Othmar is quite different ; his mother was 
an English duke’s daughter, liiS grandmother was a de Soissons- 
Valette; he has really good blood.’ 

* And besides that,’ said de Vannes savagely, ‘he is a man 
whom all Europe has sighed to marry ever since he came of age. 
Why do you talk such nonsense to me? It is waste of good 
acting ! ’ • 

‘ As you wasted your mHaUionJ said his wife, with a mali- 
cious enjoyment. ‘ If she had taken the veil, you would have 
been quite capable of eloping with her, the very infamy of the 
action would nave ^delighted you. But Othmar will certainly not 
let you make love to his wife; he is just the sort of man to be 
jealous.’ 
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* Of Nadine Napraxine, not of his own wife 1 * said de Vannes, 
with an angry laugh. * Marry them quickly, while he is in the 
mind, and before Madame Napraxine can spoil the thing. In six 
months’ time he will return to her, but that will not matter ; our 
little cousin will be Countess Othmar, and will probably learn to 
console herself.’ 

* You are not hopeless ? ’ said his wife, much amused. ‘ Well, 
I do not think with you. I believe that Nadine Napraxine has 
never been anything^to Othmar; that the child, on the contrary, 
is passionately in love with him ; and that the marriage will be a 
very happy one.’ 

Alain de Vannes shrugged his shoulders. He was very angry 
that the mailer had turned out as it had done; the more angry 
that it was wholly impossible for him to display or to express his 
discomfiture, and that he was compelled to be amiable to Othmar 
and to aU the world in relation to it, and boar himself before 
everyone as the friend and guardian of his wife’s cousin. His 
fancy for her had been a caprice rather than anything stronger, 
but it was resentful in its disappointment and impotence, and 
might even be capable of some vengeance. 

Faiel had left sweet, solemn memories with the girl : the 
green gloom of the fern-brakes and the wooded lanes, the soft 
grey summers, and the evenings with tlunr mysterious silvery 
shadows ; the silent corridors, the tolling bells, the altars with 
their white lilies, the pathetic iiion of onou. ‘5 voices of the nuns — all 
were blent together in lier recollection into a picture full of holi- 
ness and cabn. Now that she knew what the gipsy woman had 
meant, she wished to be there for a little while to muse upon her 
vast happiness, her wondrous future, and consecrate them both. 

She asked for, and obtained, permission to go to her old con- 
vent in retreat for the two weeks before her marriage. Madame 
de Vannes was inclined to refuse what she regarded as excessive 
and eccentric, but Othmar obtained her consent. 

It pleased him that she should pass her time before her 
marriage with the holy women who had trained her childhood ; it 
was not so that Nadine Napraxine had spent the weeks preceding 
her soulless union. ’ 

'You wish not to see her for two whole weeks? ’said the 
Duchesse, suspicaously. 

' I wish Imr to do always what she wishes,’ he answered. 

' She w'ill he a very happy woman then,’ said Cri-Cri, drily. 

He added, with a little hesitation: ‘ It is her unlikeness to the 
world, her spirituality, which has charmed me ; I wish her to 
retain them.’ 

* It will be difficult,’ said the Ducliesse, with a laugh. 
* FilleUey she said with amusement to her young cousin, ' I do not 
know why you are so very solemn about it all ; I assure you the 
soul has very little to do with marriage, as you will hud out soon 
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enough. Why should you go in retreat as if you were about to 
enter reli^onP * 

Yseulte coloured; she answered timidly: 'I am forgetting 
God; it is ungrateful ; I am too happy ; I mean — I grow selfish, I 
want to be quiet a little while to remember ’ 

The Duchesse laughed, much amused : ^ You ought decidedly 

to have taken the veil ; you will be a relujieuse manquSe ! At 
your age I thought of nothing but of my bails and my bouquets, 
and of the costumes they gave me, and of th»ofHcers 01 the Guides 
— Alain wae in the Guides, he was very good-looking at that time. 
I must say Otlimar and you are like no lovers in the world that I 
have ever known.’ 

However, she gave her permission, and Yseulte went to the 
ancient stonebuilt fortress-like house of Faiel, where the quiet 
corridors were filled with the smell of dried herbs from the nuns’ 
distillery and the little grey figures of the children played noise- 
lessly under the leafless chestnut avenues of the tranquil gardens. 

It was all so welcome to her after the babble of Blanchette, 
the tumult of congratulation, the succession of compliments, the 
perpetual sense of being exhibited and examined, discussed and 
depreciated ; but it did not change her thoughts very much, for 
even in her prayers her wondrous change of fate always seemed 
with her, and she found that even amongst her pious and un- 
worldly Dames de^Ste. Anne the betrothed of Count Othmar was 
received as a very different being to the dowerless Yseulte de 
Valogne ; and something of that bitteniess which so often came 
to her lover reached her through all her guilidessness. Even 
Nicole, also, embracing her with ardour and tenderness, with the 
tears running down her brown cheeks, and pleading for the right 
to send hex pStiote tlie orange-blossoms and lihes-of-the- valley for 
her bridal-dress, yet. amidst her joyful tears and tearful joy had 
not forgotten to whisper : ^ And, du done, ma rnignonne, you 

will say a word now to the Count Othmar to get my husband the 
municipal concession to put up the steam mill ? It will make our 
fortune, my angel, and I know what a happiness that will be to 
you ! ’ 

* A fortune I Money, money ! It seems all they think of in 
the world ! ’ the child re'flected sadly. * What can Nicole and 
Sandroz want with more money ? They are very well off, and 
they have no children, no relations even ; and yet all they think 
about is laying by one napoleon on the top of another I It is 
horrible I Even the Mother Superior has never said to me how 
good he is, how kind, how generous ; she only says that I am 
fortunate because he is so rich I They make me feel quite wicked. 
I want to tell them how mean they are I Why am I so much 
better and greater in their sight because I am going to become 
rich tooP I thought they cared for none of those things. But 
our Beverend Mother asks me for a new altar service as Blanchette 
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asked me for a turquoise necklace I I understand why ^ he i? al- 
ways a little sad. He thinks no one cares for him, for him sell. ^ 

And, after many days and nights of most anxious thought and 
most entreating prayer, she gathered up all her courage and wrote 
a little letter to Othmar, the only one which she had ever 
addressed to him ; she was afraid it was a strange thing to do, 
and one perhaps unmaidenly, but she could not resist her longing 
to say that one thing to him, and so she wrote : 

‘ Monsieur, — do not know whether I ought to say it, and I 
hope you will forgive me if it be wrong to say so, but I have 
thought often since I hear and see so much of your great wealth 
that perhaps — perhaps — you may imagine it is that which I care 
for ; but indeed I do not ; if you were quite poor, very poor to- 
morrow, it would be just the same to me, and I should be just as 
happy. I do pray you to believe this. 

' Yours, in atlection and reverence, 

* Yseulte.’ 

She had hesitated very long before she ventured to sign her- 
•elf so, but in the end it seemed to her that it could not be very 
wrong as it stood: she owed him both affection and reverence — 
even the Mother Superior herself would say so, 

She enclosed the little note in a letter ,to her cousin the 
Duchesse, knowing that otherwise it would not be allowed to pass 
the convent walls. When Madame de Vannes received it she 
looked at it with suspicion. 

‘ If it should be any nonsense about Nadine Napraxine ? ’ she 
thought with alarm ; * if it should be any folly that would break 
the marriage P ’ 

She decided that it would be unwise to send it to Othmar 
without knowing what it said, so she broke the little seal very 
carefully and read it. Something in it touched her as she 
perused the simple words, written so evidently wdth a hand which 
trembled and a neart that was full. She sealed it again and de- 
spatched it to its destination. ‘ Poor little simpleton,’ sbe 
tnought, * why did she take the ^rouble to say that r She will 
not make him believe it I ’ 

But he did bidieve it. 

It was because she made the belief possible to him that the 
child had seemed to him like a young angel who brought healing 
on her wings ; and the love which did not venture to avow itself, 
but vet was visible in every one of these timid sentences, went to 
his heart with sweetness and unconscious reproach. He wrote 
back to her : 

‘ I believe you, and I thank you. You give me what the 
world cannot give nor command.’ 

And be added words of tenderness which, if they would have 
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seemed cold to an older or a less innocent recipient, wholly con- 
tented her, and seemed to her like a breath from heaven. 

The fortnight soon passed, and after its quiet days at Falel, 
filled with the sounds so familiar to her of the drowsy bells, the 
rolling organ swell, the plaintive monotonous chaunts and 
prayers, the pacing of slow steps up and down long stone passages, 
the grinding of the winch of the great well in the square court, 
she felt calmed and strengthened, and iiui afraid when the 
Mother Superior spoke of all the responsibilities of her future. 

To her, parriage was a mystic, spiritual union ; all she knew 
of it was gathered from the expressions borrowed from it to 
symbolise the union of Christ and His saints. 8he went to it 
with as religious and innocent a faith as she would have taken 
with her to the cloister had they sent her there. If any human 
creature can be as pure as snow, a very young girl who has been 
reared by simple and pious women is so. Even the Duchesse de 
Vannes felt a vague emotion before that absolute ignorance of the 
senses and of the passions of life. 

‘ It is stupid,’ she said to herself. * But it is lovely in its way. 
I can fancy a man likes to destroy it — slowly, cruelly — just as a 
vboy pulls off butterflies’ wings.’ 


OHAPTEK XXIII. 

The first days of February came all too soon for the vague fears 
of Yseulte, which throbbed in her as tlie heart beats in a bird 
which feels a captor’s hand approaching. All the ridicule of 
Blanchette and Toinon, all the good-natured banter of their 
mother, and all the endless congratulations of society which rained 
on her like the almond blossoms which were falling in showers in 
the wind, could not make her otherwise than bewildered and 
alarmed, and as the time ol’ her marriage drew closer and closer 
her terror almost obscured her happiness. No one would have 
believed in it; everyone, bad th%y known the secrets of her shy 
and silent mind, would have laughed at it as hypocrisy ; but witn 
her it was most real. 

Away from Othmar, she adored him ; but near him, she 
dreaded him as a stranger who was about to lead her into the 
strangest and most terrible mysteries of life. But time stays not 
for the sinking or the fluttering of any poor human heart, and 
they brought her from the dim, cold, misty Breton country back 
into the gay and crowded world of Paris ; and the great rooms of 
her cousin’s house, filled by brilliant throngs for the signingof the 
eontx^t, brought home to her the inexorable fact that her 
marriage would itself take place in another forty-eight hours. 
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* You are bo pale, JlUette ! ’ said the Duchease in some im- 
patience. * One would think that we were forcing your inclina- 
tions ! * 

Yseulte said nothing ; she could not have explained the 
tumult of ap^tation which was in her. She was mflrvellously 
happy ; and yet 

A lover who had loved her would have divined and pene- 
trated all those mingled emotions, which were unintellirihle to 
herself ; but Othmar.was too distrait and too absorbed in thought, 
wherein she had no share, to do so. Though she was the centre 
of the world around her for the moment, the child remained in an 
absolute solitude. 

Friederich Othmar, studpng her with his exquisite power of 
penetration, alone perceived her trouble, and thought with 
pleasure : The poets are not quite the fools I deemed them ; 
there i% such a thing as a virginal soul in which the senses do not 
*^eak, and to which the gewgaws of the world say nothing either, 
I should never have believed that, but I see it. He has found a 
pearl, but he will not care for it. He will absorb it into the acid 
of his own disappointed passions, and then will be surprised if it 
disappear.’ 

11 he had been told a month earlier that he would have had 
Buch sentimental regrets, he would have b«‘eii wholly incredulous, 
but something in the sight of the young gij., in her innocent 
gravity, vrith her wistful, changeful eyes, touched him, as she 
stood Dy the table where the marriage contract, was signed. She 
seemed to him too good to be wedded with indiflerence, taught 
the fever of passion, the sufiering of maternity, and then be for- 
saken — as she would be. 

* I am glad that I did not meet her, or one like her, thirty 
* years ago; she would have unnerved me,' he thought, as he 

stooped and wrote his own name. 

Amongst tin* fuiptial gifts bad been one of groat value from 
the Princess Napraxine. It was a gold statuette of Love, 
modelled by Merciti and standing on a base of jade and agate. 
It had all the cruelty and irony of the modern Italian school 
in it, for the poor Amorino was'^trying to drink out of a gourd 
which was empty, and the expression of his disappointed, dis- 
tressed, pathetic features was rendered with admiraole mockery 
and skill. He turned his sad eyes ruefully on those who looked 
at him ; some withered passion-flowers and a little asp were 
near his feet. When Othmar saw it, his face darkened ; he 
thought it a jest at himself, nor had the giver selected it without 
intention. Behind the gold Amorino he seemed to see her 
•miling, serene, jewel-like eyes, her delicate contemptuous mouth, 
which said : * done t Cesf, le vieiurjeu I ' 

* The only woman that I shall ever love I ' he thought with a 
thrill of remorse, of shame, and of anger, all in one. 
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WLat right had he, while his veins were hot with those 
unholy fires, to simulate love for an innocent and viij^in life P 

The morning came for which Blanchette and Toiuon had been 
longing for a month \ and clothed in palest blue velvet, carrying 
white bouquets as large as themselves, they wore at their throats 
the new diamond lockets of their ambition, with the miniature of 
their cousin within each, for which they cared nothing at all. But 
the diamonds were as large and as numerous as ever their hearts 
could desire. ‘ Vrai ! II est hon prince ! * they cried in chorus as 
they skipped round each other, and made tne sun sparkle in the 
jewels, and* sang the song of Judic. 

Then they went to the church of S. PhDippe de Koule, and 
made their little naughty faces as grave as mice that see a cat, 
while the incense rose and the organ pealed, and the Latin words 
rolled out sonorously, and the pale wintry sunshine shone over the 
brilliant crowd assembled there for the marriage. 

Yseulte herself looked like a slender white lily. 

The deep peace and serenity of her convent days had come 
there with her; certain instincts of her race kept her still and 
composed with the eyes of so many strangers upon her ; a dignity 
that was exquisitely graceful blended with her childish air ; she 
looked like some young princess of the Valois time, such as poets 
and painters still see in their dreams. 

One of those^ special trains which Blanchette thought the 
supreme privilege oi maniage bore them without a pause through 
the wintry landscapes between Paris and Blois. 

The day was fine and windless ; there was a scent of spring 
which breathed through the leafless poplars and willows, and over 
the frosted fields and vineyards, with sweet, vague promise ; here 
and there burst in to sight, out from a forest glade beside some 
chateau, some gaily-clad bunting party, the last of the season ; 
ever and anon there was some little town, with its old ruined 
castle, or its monastic church, shut in, in leafless orchards. The 
broad river glistened in the light under the burden of its many 
islands, its breaking blocks of ice drifting on turbid green waters, 
its flood of mud and melted snow rolling heavily beneath the 
colliers and the merchant crafil, which made their way slowly 
against the floes. In the drear blackened vineyards, peasants, like 
pictures by Millet, were at work; sometimes a woman with 
taggote on her bowed shoulders straightened herself to watch the 
swiftness of the train, or a blue-frocked herd-boy stopped his cattle 
at a crossing. 

All these pictures passed before the eyes of Yseulte like the 
panorama of a dream : the early morning hours had been one long 
bewilderment to her; though she had carried herself so bravely, 
her heart had beaten all the while like a caught bird’s : even now 
the scent of the incense, the waves of sound from the organ, the 
•onorouB voice of the great prelate in its admonitions, seemed to 
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come with her into the still, brown, Iresh country ; the sense of 
some infinite and solemn obligation, accepted and irrevocable, was 
upon her. 

They had left Paris immediately after the ceremony ; and the 
evening sun was glowing in the west and lighting tne pastoral 
country with its leafless woods and glancing rivers as they reached 
the chateau. 

Amydt was a place of great beauty and stateliness; it had 
been built for Francois Premier, and had the salamander and the 
crown carved on its stones and blazoned on its metal work ; it was 
surrounded by water like Chenonceaux, and in the sunset-glow its 
pinnacles and towers and high steep roof gleamed as if made of 
gold ; it stood on a hill amidst great woods, overlooking the fruit- 
ful valleys and fertile plains which lie between the Loire and Cher, 
and in its gardens all the art that modern horticulture can boast 
was united to the stately avenues, the close-shorn turf, the long 

n stone terraces with the motto of the Valois and the fleur- 
J3 of France carved upon their pilasters, which had in their 
day seen the mujnons of Ilenri II., and felt the feet of Diane de 
Poitiers and of Mary Stuart. 

-^Amyol was a poem, epic and epopee in one ; she had never 
seen it before ; she gazed at it with entranced eyes, glad that her 
home would be in such a place ; then she looked timidly at Othmar. 
He was not looking at her. 

She sighed, hardly knowing why, but with' 'a vague sense of 
neglect and disappointment. She was in a trance of mingled joy 
and dread. She saw the dusky avenue of yews thiough which 
they passed, the long lines of majestic terraces, the sheets of 
glancing water, the masses of camellias and azaleas, brought from 
the hothouses to make the wintry gardens bloom for that momen- 
tous hour, the vast fantastic solemn pile towering up against the 
evening skies. She saw them all as in a dream ; she was wonder- 
ing wistfully in her ignorance whether it were possible that she 
had oftendea him, or possible that already he regretted what he 
had done. She slirank a little from him, and sat quite silent as 
their carriage rolled under the great stone gateway. 

There had been enough in caresses, in his words, as they 
had come thither, to startle her innocent ignorance into some 
sense of the meaning and the demands of love, but they had left 
her dimly alarmed and troubled, as before some great mystery, 
and he had soon grown abstracted, almost indifferent, and had 
abandoned himself to his own thoughts. 

Amydt, even in its winter silence and sombreness, was a place 
where lovers could w^ell forget the world ; yews and bay trees 
made perpetual verdure around its lawns, and orangeries and palm- 
houses made ceaseless summer witlun its walls ; in its halls and 
galleries old tapestries and Eastern hangings muffled every sound 
and excluded every draught; and in the warm air of its chambers. 
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ceiled with cedar-wood, embossed with the salamander, and the 
*F.’ in solid gold, and having embayed windows, all looking 
straightway south over the Loire water, the winter’s landscape, 
seen through its painted casements, was but as a decorative scene 
set there for the strong charm of contrast. 

They passed through the ranks of the bowing servants, and re- 
mained at last alone in the great suite of drawing-rooms, whose 
oriel windows all looked 8outh\. ard. They were rooms hung with 
pale satins, still ceiled with cedar, and keeping the Valois crown 
and arms upon their gilded carvings and lofty archways. They 
preserved the style and charm of the age which had begotten them. 
She was in harmony with them as she moved there, the dull red 
light which preceded evening falling through the painted panes on 
the dove-bued velvet and dusky furs of her travelling-gown, and 
touching the liglit gold of her fair hair coiled in a great knot above 
her throat. 

He, when his servants had retired, kissed her hand with a 
ceremony which seemed, even to her innocence, very cold. 

‘ You are at home,’ he said gently. ‘ Here it will be for you 
to command, for all to obey.’ 

She stood before him in one of the embrasures of the windows ; 
the cream-hued velvet of her travelling-dress trimmed with sable, 
caught the rays of the setting sun. 

' You are chaj^elaine of Amyot,’ he added with a smile. * Here 
I shall be but the first of your servants.’ 

The words were gracious, and even tender, but they touched 
her with a sense of chillness ; she felt, without knowing why she 
felt it, that it was not with this courteous ceremony that he would 
have welcomed her if he bad loved her — much. 

She said nothing, though she coloured a little as he kissed her 
hands. 

She moved to one of the great windows and looked out a little 
wistfully towards the rolling waters, the deep, dark brown forests 
with their purple shadows. The dim afternoon light spread over 
the landscape without, and through the gorgeous and majestic 
chambers, which had once heard the love words of the Valois. 
She had laid her hat down on aetahle near, the lingering glow of 
the dying day fell on her white throat, on her cheek with its 
changing colour, on the knot of orange blossom fastened amongst 
the lace at her breast ; she thrilled through all her nerves as she 
suddenly realised that she was altogether his, to be used as he 
chose, never to be apart from him unless by his wish. 

She gazed at the scene around her, troubled, perplexed, wist- 
fully, vaguely alarmed, afraid she knew not of what ; whilst he 
watched her with a certain futile anger against himself that her 
loveliness did not excite him and content him more, a remorseful 
eense that he was not the lover she merited and should have won, 

A sort of selt-reproach moved him as he looked at her in her 

p sr 
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iDnocence, 'which seemed too holy a thing to he profaned by the 
grossness of sensual approach — on the morrow she would not look 
at him with those serene, childlike eyes. 

It seemed to him almost cruel to rouse that perfect innocence 
from its unsuspicious repose. 

Before he could speah again she had turned towards him ; her 
lips trembled a little as she gathered her courage and said aloud 
what had been in her thoughts aU the day through. 

‘ It will be for to obey,’ she murmured, with the colour 
deepening in her cheeks. * And I wiU do it always, ^so gladly : 
but would you tell me one thing : did you — I mean — if you had 
not cared for me a little, surely you would never have wished P * 

She paused, overcome by the sense of her own hardihood, and 
her eyes filled with tears ; she longed to say to him, Instead of 
all your jewels, instead of all this luxury, give me one fond word,’ 
but her timidity and her modesty would not let her lips frame the 
supplication. He was still as a stranger to her — a man whom she 
had seen scarce a dozen times. 

The question in its timid commencement had said enough : his 
conscience shrank from it ; he had always dreaded the moment 
inevitable of the fatal — 

‘ If this be love, tell mo how much.’ 

^ Would you tell meP’ she repeated very low, then paused 
with an overwhelming sense of her own hardihood and great 
immodesty. 

She made a beautiful picture as she stood before him ; the 
cream-hued satin falling about her, the warm cedar-wood panels 
behind her, the red light of the sunset shed like a glory upon her 
head and shining about her feet. 

* Wbo would not love you, dear P ’ he murmured, with a hesita* 
tion of which her own confusion spared her from being conscious. 
* Never doubt my aflectiou. I have not been as happy as the 
world thinks me, but if 1 be not happy beside you, fate will indeed 
find me thankless.’ 

Nor was it altogether untrue •, she looked infinitely lovely to 
him in that moment, with the tea^s shining in her upraised eyes, 
and the blue veins of her throat swelling where the orange flowers 
touched them ; and all this was his — his as wholly as the budding 
primrose in the woods is the child’s that finds it and may pluck 
and rifle it at will. 

An emotion that was more nearly passion than he had hitherto 
felt for her moved him as he looked on her. 

With a sudden im]>ulae of the joy and mastery of possessiom, 
warmer and more eager than any she had roused in him before, 
he took her in his arms and kissed her throat where the orangt 
fioweii weire fastened, and, with a tender touch, unloosed them. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

‘ Othmar filant le par fait amour while he gathers wet Tiolets 
under his Valois woods, is a truly adroirahle idyl ! ’ said the 
Princess Napraxiae, with her unkind little smile, a month later, 
while her eyes, from under an umbrella covered with old point 
duchesse, went indolently from the shining^ea upon her right to 
the romai^tic gorge leading up to distant peaks of snow, which 
could be seen on her left through boughs of eucalyptus and mimosa. 
She was seated on the white terraces of a famous villa, crowning 
a promontory which carried luxuriant and fantastic gardens far 
out into the lazy blue water, across whose then smiling plains of 
azure light it looked straight southward to the cloud wnich was 
Corsica. It was the villa of another Russian magnate, Prince 
Ezarhddine, with whom there was at that time staying a mighty 
statesman at whose nod or frown Europe breathed lightly or neld 
her breath; and under the guise of a breakfast there was an 
informal conference of diplomatists at his house that day. 

Friederich Othmar was staying at S. Pharamond for two days 
to meet the great Russian, and conduct, over a cigarette and 
a glass of kiimmel, one of those delicate and intricate negotiations 
in which financ^nd diplomacy had equal parts, and which were 
the delight of his soul, and made the special fame of the House of 
Othmar. 

I The great statesman was a charming person, Oriental in 
^morals, Athenian in mind, and French in manners ; and Nadine 
Napraxine, who so seldom could he persuaded to go anywhere, 
had deigned to come and breakfast with him there and allow him 
to recall her childhood. 

‘You would never give me a smile,’ he said to her, * At five 
years old you were as cruel as you are now. I remember taking 
you what I thought an irresistible bribe ; a gardener in Saxe 
driving a wheelbarrow of bonbons. But you just looked at it— 
smileless — and said cruelly , Mercia Monsieur — mats fen at tantl** 
You were five years old tnen.’ • 

‘ “ Tant ” and ‘‘ trap ” are the spoilers of our existence,’ she 
replied. ‘ I remember as a child 1 never cared for bonbons ; I 
used to say that if they hung up where the church hells were, and 

one could not get them, one would care ’ 

‘ My intention was good,’ said the great man piteously ; ‘ you 
might have smiled on me for that.’ 

‘That would have been very commonplace, everybody is 
amiable in that kind of way ; I am not amiable, they say, and yet 
I am never out of temper — ^which seems to me the first requisite 
for amiability.’ 

I ‘ Serenity is unkind when it means indifierenoe.’ 
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I * But indifference is so comfortable to the indifferent ! ^ she had 
replied, and the reply admitted of no refutation. 

Now, when the d^euner, which had been the pretext and cover 
of the morning’s informal but pregnant discussion was over, and 
she was about to go to her carriage, she had smiled with gentle 
condescension on the Baron, and asked him the tidings of Amydtj 
Friederich Othmar, in his answers, had been incautiously and 
unusually enthusiastic in the hearing of a person who to all 
enthusiasm was rnerci|ess ; the more merciless, because in a far- 
down and never-investigated comer of her own nature she was 
a little conscious that she also could have been enthusiastic — if it 
had been worth while. 

She had laughed a little unkindly, and had made the remark 
about the wet violets ; the Baron, slightly irritated and consider- 
ablv in earnest, had replied, that to gather violets with your own 
wife was less exciting, but perhaps sweeter, and certainly wiser, 
^than to purchase orchids for the wife of someone else. 

* A most moral opinion, turned with classic elegance, and quite; 
indisputable,’ said Madame Napraxine, with much amusement. 

* And orchids are so short-lived ! Bo you think home-grown 
violets live longer? Dear Baron, I am so glad to see yon so 
pleased, and so poetical ; Napoldon’s desire for an heir made him 
quite brutal ; your desire for your nephew’s heir makes you quite 
mil of pretty sentiment. Pray go on, you iutert^^t me ! it is as if 
one heard Bismarck playing a guitar I ’ 

^ Like Napohion, I dislike amours replied Friederich 

(Xhmar, wdth a smile. * My nephew was in danger of letting his 
life drift away in a dream ; I know no means of recalling a man 
to the practical happiness of existence so efficacious as a young 
girl’s beauty.’ 

‘ You are very primitive in your ideas, dear Baron, for a person 
who has lived all his life in Paris,’ said the Princess Nadine, with 
her little air of fitigue and of irony. She knew very well what 
had bet*n implied in his words, and she resented them. 

* Nature 18 primitive, Madame,’ said the liaron. < But after all, 
we do not improve on her, nor exclude her, do what we may.’ 

* You think not?’ said Madtfme Napraxine, much amused, 
^Well, for my part, I have never been able to discover that 
Nature is very charming ; if we attended to her, she would make us 
eat with our fingers, fight with our teeth, drink only water, and 
wear no clothes ; she would certainly, also, give Otho Othmar a 
score of wives instead of one Sainte Mousseline. Bo not take to 
admiring Nature, Baron ; she will lead you astray. It is too late 
for you to begin ; no one after twenty can eat green fruit with 
impunity.’ 

* Saint© Mousseline I ’ echoed the old man, with more temper 
than nrudence. * Surely that epithet would not apply to Yseult© f ’ 

' Of course not now/ said Nadine, serenelv. ' Sainte Mousse. 
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fine has given way to the nuptial white satin. Only you spoke of 
Nature ; — and if I were you I would not wish for Nature to prevail 
too much at Amy6t, for Nature has a sad trick of being soon 
satisfied, and dissatisfied, and disposed to change. You know it 
.is only the poets who invented Constancy, at the same time that 
they created the Phoenix and the ITippogriflP.’ 

‘ If I thought he could be unfaithful to so much youth and so 
much innocence began tho Baron, willi some heat. 

*• He will not be so yet, at all events,’ stud Prince Ezarh^dine. 
*Men are not quite so fackle as Madame Nadine thinks.’ 

' Men are what women make them,’ she replied, vnth her njust 
contemptuous tranquillity. ‘ As a rule, they are always faithless 
to women who love them. It is tiresome to be loved ; qa vom 
donne des nerfs,^' You get out of temper and you go away ; then 
silly people say you are inconstant.’ 

‘ You will admit that at least it seems very like it,’ said Baron 
Fritz. 

The great statesman, standing near, looked a little wistfully 
at her. He thought that he would not have found it tiresome to 
be loved by the wife of Napraxine. 

‘The Countess Othmar will be too young to understand all 
that,’ continued Nadine. ‘ She will give too much of herself. 
She will not have the first essential ; savoir se reprendre. Love is 
like all other fin^ arts — it should be treated scientifically. Do you 
remember Sergius Veriatine F He was devoted to the Princess 
Platoff — my cousin Sophie. All at once he broke with her. Some 
one asked him why he did so. He answered honestly : “ Un jour, 
elle faisait la faute de me prior de rester qiiand je voulais m’en 
aller.” Serge Veriatine put the whole of male human nature into 
that sentence. Othmar’s wife will be always begging him to stay 
when he will want to go; she is so young. She is, of course, in 
love with him ; very much in love with him; and she is so un- 
happily inexperienced that she will be sure to tell him so a 
^ hundred times a day. Now, however pretty a story is, still when 
I you hear it very often it grows dull : you see she is beginning with 
an immense mistake : Amyot in the winter I ’ 

‘ Amy6t is his choice as mir.h as hers,’ said Friederich Othmar, 

‘ You know he always liked solitude. They will be in Paris in the 
first days of April ^ 

* Two months, or to speak precisely, seven weeks, of Amydt in 
midwinter is precisely the mistake that a very younp girl would 
be sure to make,’ continued his tormentor. ‘ Amydt is a delight- 
ful place in its way ; it is like a page df Brantdme. I remember 
the admirable hunting parties he gave there for the Orleans 
pimces. But all the same, seven whole weeks of Amydt in the 
ram of February and March would damp any ardour that he 
might beg^ with-— do you think he began with very muchP 
What a pity there was no one to tell her that a man i« bored so 
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Boon 1 And Othmar is like Chateaubriand ; he is the gra/nd 
mnuy4 just because his ideals are so high that it is wholly 
impossible to find anything like them anywhere. I am quite sure 
that he has imagined in this poor child an angel and a goddess ; 
a kind of Greek nymph and Uhristian vir^ blent in one. When 
he finds that she is only a child, who has had the narrowest of all 
educations, and is not even a woman in her comprehension or her 
sympathies, he will be intolerably wearied. If they were in the 
world, the disillusion might be postponed ; at Amy6t it must come 
in two days.’ 

* You are very clever, Madame,’ said the Baron with some 
irritation, * but even you may perhaps for once be mistaken. She 
is very young, as you say ; but for that very reason she will be 
like clay in his hands which he can mould as he will.’ 

* If he take the trouble to model it at all,’ said Nadine Napraxine. 
‘ If the sculptor do not touch the clay, it lies in a lump neglected 
till somebody else comes. She will not know, I fear, how to 
tempt him to make anything of her. Do you suppose they have 
taught her the art of provocation in her Breton convent P She 
will only sob aloud if he go away for an hour, and be plunged 
into despair if his kisses be one less in number. My dear Baron, 
you lost all your wisdom when you failed to persuade them to 
ileave Amy6t. They say there is no living woman who can be 
seen at sunrise after a ball and keep her lover ; ][,am sure there is 
not one who can be shut up with a man for two months in the 
country, in winter, and retam his belief in her,’ 

* You are very learned in these matters,’ said the Baron, 
more and more irritated, ‘ and yet everyone knows that the 
Princess Napraxine has always herself despised all human affec- 
tions I ’ 

* It is not necessary to have sat in the midst of a maelstrom to 
have studied the laws of whirlpools,’ said his tormentor. ‘And 
what have human affections to do with it ? You know as well as 
I do that humanity has only caprices and passions, with their 

i natural issue, disillusions.’ 

Friederich Othmar thought of the terrace at Amy6t and the 
face of Yseulte. i> 

^ Walking with her for a moment, alone, in the afternoon sun- 
shine, he had ventured on a word of counsel. 

‘ My dear child, you are very young. Let an old man tell you 
somethmg. Otho has one serious malady ; nay, do not look so 
alamed, it is only the malady of his generation — caprice and 
ennui. He has not an idea that he is capricious, but he is so. 
% Do not let his caprices pain you ; but, as far as you can, vary with 
'’•his varying mooos ; I tiimk that is the secret of sympathy. Just 
now it is high noon with you; so there are no snadows; but 
shadows will fall. I want you to understand that. Otho is not 
per£sct ; in a way, he is very weak, though he has more intellect 
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fchftn most men. Do not make a god of him. You will only 
^ spoil him and blind yourself.' 

And then she had looked at him with that look which he re- 
called now as he sat by Nadine Nspraadne, and had said with a 
dignity of reproach which had sat very prettily on her youthful- 
ness : ^ If he nave faults, I shall never see them — you be sure 

of that ; and if you will tell me how to please him, I will never 
think of myself.' 

Remembering this, the Baron, who had^ever in his life cared 
greatly foj any woman or believed much in one, felt a restless 
anger against the prophetess of woe. 

^ ‘ When they predict fire they have already laid the powder,' 
he thought, impatiently. 

Friederich Othmar was surprised himself at the feeling of 
affection and of aj'xiety which Yseulte had aroused in him. He 
had wished Othmar to marry that the race might be continued, 
but he had never supposed that any young girl would fill him 
with the solicitude for ner own welfare which she made him feel 
for hers. 

Women had always been la femelle de Vhonime with him ; no 
more ; he was astonished at himself f<^r being moved by a genuine 
desire to secure for her those more subtle joys of the soul which 
he had always derided. Before her he felt ashamed of his own 
grosser convictic^s (which a month before would have been so 
confident) that she could want nothing more than the riches her 
marriage conferred on her. Though he had been a man of little 
feeling he was not altogether without kindliness, and his keen 
penetration told him that hers was a nature which the glories and 
gewgaws of the world would do very little to console if its affec- 
tions were starved or its higher instincts humiliated, and the 
prophecies of Nadine Napraxine but irritated him more because 
= he Jmew that her merciless intelligence was as a seismographic 
« pendulum which foretold truly the convulsions of the future. 

^ Surely,' she continued, ^ S. Pliaramond would have been a 
more natural place to select at this season. Amy6t is superb, but 
it must be sunk fathoms deep in snow.' 

‘There is no snow; it open weather, and even mild,' 
replied the Baron, who was ready to declare that roses were 
blossoming in the ditches of the Orieannais. 

‘ But why did he not come to S. Pharamond P It is a paradise 
of azaleas and tulips at the present moment.' 

‘ It is a pretty place,' he answered but perhaps more sugges- 
tive of Apates and Philotes than of the true Eros,* 

‘ The vicinity of the tHpoU hardly accords with the solemnity 
of Hymen P Do you mean that ? ' she said, with her enigmatical 
ht^e smile. * Who would ever have thought to live to hear Baron 
Friederich mention Eros I Well, we will hope that the god for 
once will be like the Salamander which is emblazoned, and carved 
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fo liberally, all over Ai]^6t. We will hope the fire that feeds Mm 
may not go out ; but 1 am afraid the motto really means that 
lyhat nourishes extinguishes.’ 

'VFith that she rose and took herself and her sunshade, with 
ita point duchesse, and her marvellous gown with its cascades of 
lace and soft pale hues, like tea roses, her provocative languor, and 
her admirable grace, from the terraces of the Prince Ezarh^dine. 
She was followed by longing eyes and a silence which was the 
tniest of compliments^ To more than one there, the sun had set 
whenever she had passed from their sight. 

* What makes tiie world of men so fanatic about that woman P’ 
asked PMederich Othmar, exhaling all the unspoken grievances of 
his own soul in a rude grumble, as the sound of the whirling 
wheels of her carriage died away. ‘ Why P Why ? There are 
numbers more beautiful; few, perhaps, with so perfect a form, 
yet there are some who equal her even in that. Sne is as cruel as 
death, as cold as frost ; no one ever saw a flush on her cheek or a 
tear in her eyes, and when she smiles it is like the sirocco and the 
north wind blent together ; and yet there is no woman so blindly 
loved.’ 

‘Yet! ’ echoed Prince Ezharh^dine. ^ Surely, you should say 
^ therefore.” The sirocco and the north wind blent together are 
electric shocks to the most sjited senses.’ 

‘ Yes,’ added the great statesman who was hi^ guest, ^ and if it 
will not sound too pedantic, I will add also why it is. ^ho is to 
her lovers very much what the worship of Isis became to the 
Latins. She blends an infinite subtlety of sentiment with an 
‘infinite potentiality of sensual delight.’ 

* Sensual I She is as cold as snow ’ 

know; she has that sobriquet. But everyone feels what 
a paradise would lie within if tlie snow were melted. Itlveryone 
hoj)e8 — more or less conscious or unconscious of his hope — to pass 
that frosty barrier. I think if Madame Napraxine ever loved any 
man, she would make such a heaven for him that he would be 
the most enviable of all human beings. But it would only last a 
month ; perhaps six weeks. Although,’ he added, with a faint 
' sigh, ‘ it would bo worth losing all the rest of life to be the com- 
panion of those six weeks.’ 

‘ If I may difler with you, Prince, I would say that, on the 
contrary, if ever Madame Nadine can De touched to love she will 
* be most tenacious and most constant,’ said Ezarhddine. 

* Perhaps too much so for the felicity of the person whom she 
^ might honour,’ added the ^Baron, with a smile that was a little 

impertinent. He had always disliked and dreaded her ; she had 
wasted two years of his nephew’s life, and he shrewdly suspected 
that she was the cause of Othmar’s too slight ardour towards Ms 
yonns wife. 

Meanwhile, the subject of their meditations and desires wbm 
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borne by her fleet horses over the sea-road homeward to Jacque- 
merille/ She felt astonished, irritated, offended at the idyl of 
Amyot. To have loved herself, and then to he content shut up 
within the stone walls of a country-house with a girl taken from 
a convent 1 

' He is like Qilles de Ketz,’ she thought, with bitter disdain. 
‘ He takes the white flesh of a child to try and cure his malady.’ 

It seemed to her cowardly, sensual, contemptible. 

She drove homeward through the olives ^nd the lemon-yards 
and the gr§en fields that were full of anemones and narcissus and 
of the bright gold and sea-shell hues of the crocus. The grey 
towers of S. Pharamond were on her left as she went, and beyond 
them the fantastic pinnacles and gilded crockets of Millo. She 
looked at them with an anger foreign to her character. 

‘ Who could have dreamed he would have done so absurd a 
thing? ’she thought, irritated against him and against herself. 
Never before in her life had the actions of any other person had 
the slightest effect upon her own feelings. She had not lived very 
long, it is true, hut to herself she seemed to have an illimitable 
experience ; and within her memory there was no record of any 
time in which she had cared one straw what another did. That she 
should care now, ever so slightly, irritated her pride and wounded 
her delicacy. She was a woman at all times truthful with herself, 
however it might), be her amusement to mislead others. She was 
quite as cruel to herself as to anyone else in her unrelenting and in- 
'quisitive mental dissection. She pursued her self-analysis with a 
mercilessuesB which, had she been less witty and less worldly, might 
have been morbid ; and she did not disguise from herself now that 
the tidings of Amyot were an irritation if not a pain to her. She 
did full justice to the loveliness with which Othmar had sought to 
find oblivion of her own ; and she know that it might very well 
be that, as the Baron had said, he had become the girl’s lover as 
well as her husband. 

' ‘ Men are such poor creatures,’ she thought with scorn. ^ They 

are all the slaves of their senses ; they have no character ; they 
are only animals. Tliey talk of their souls, but they have got 
none ; and of their constancy, blit they are only constant to their 
own self-indulgence.’ 

The contempt of a woman, in whom the senses have never 
awakened, and tor whom all the grosser appetites have no attrac- 
tion, for those easy consolations which men can find in the mere 
gratification of those appetites, is very^eal and verv unforgiving. 

Her scorn for Othmar, seeking for^ffulness of herself in the 
fresh and budding life of a child of sixteen, was equal to that 
which she felt for Napraxine finding solace for her own indif- 
ference in the purchasable charms of the belles petites ; the one 
seemed as trivial to her as the other, Whep mien spoke of jtheir 
diction, they coly meant their own passions ; if these were de- 
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Died, they sought refuge in mere physical pleasures, which at 
all events partially consoled them. She thought of him with 
increasing intolerance. She answered only by monosyllables to 
the remarks of her companions, and her mind wandered away 
to that stately place where life might well seem a love-lay of the 
Renaissance. 

‘ He will soon be tired she mused, with cruel wisdom. ^ In 
a week the child will have become a romance read through ; a 
peach with its bloom, rubbed off ; a poor little bird which has only 
one note, and has sung that one till its master is ready to wring 
its throat. It is always so. I never see a baby rim through the 
fields gathering daisies and throwing them down but what I 
think of men with their loves. The only passion that lasts with 
them is one which is denied, and even that is a poor affair. To be 
sure, sometimes they kill themselves, but that is rather out of 
irage than out of any higher despair. And for one who kills him- 
self for us there are a hundred who kill themselves for their debts. 
Othmar never can have any debts, so he invents woes for himself, 
*‘and c^iptivity for himself, and he will die of neither. 

Yet, contemptuous of him for what seemed to her his weakness 
and his unreason as she was, her thoughts attached themselves 
persistently to him. He was the only living being who had never 
wearied her, who had always pertbrce interested her, who had 
seemed to her unlike the rest of the world, tand capable of a 
I master-passion, which might have risen htyond mediocrity. How 
would it have been with them if ho had stood in the stead of 
Napraxine, whilst she was vaguely open to dim and noble ideals, 
to spiritual emotions, to human affections ? 

‘ Pooh I ’ she thought. * It would have been just the same 
thing. Love is gross and absurd in its intimacies ; it is like the 
* hero to his valet. Maternity is first a malady, and then an ennui ; 
that bic/ie hlanche at Amy6t will leani that as I learned it. He 
would have been much more poetic than Platon, and much more 
agreeable ; but I dare say he would have been much more exact- 
ing, and much more jealous.^ 

Yet the remembrance of Amyot pursued her, and made ber 
restless ; with her lips she had ridiculed the idea of nuptial joys 
enshrouded in the wet woods and falling mists of the Orleannais ; 
but in her heart she did not laugh ; almost — almost — she envied 
that child, with the innocent, serious eyes, whom she called con- 
temptuously la biche hlanche ^ who was learning the language of 
love in the earliest dawn of womanhood. 

* Only he does not lo'i4 her 1 ’ she reflected, with pity, disdain, 
and satisfaction, all commingled. No ! He loved herself. She 
believed in few things, and in few emotions ; but she believed 
that so long as Othmar lived he would love her alone. 

* QuaM <m tient la dragSe haute ! * she thought, with her un- 
kindest smile at the iractiousness and ingratitude of men, as she 
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descended at the doors of La Jacquemerille, and with displeasure 
heard her servants say, * M. le Oomte Seliedoff awaits Madame la 
Princesse/ 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Bokis Fedoeovioh Seliedoff was ayouu^ cousin of Napraxine’s; 
he was twenty-two years old, tall and well made, with a beautiful 
face on his broad shoulders, a face give* him by a Georgian 
mother, pe had been an imperial page, and was now a lieutenimt 
in the Imperial Guard. He was an only son, and his father was 
dead; he nad a great position, and was much indulged by all his 
world, and was as headstrong and as affectionate as a child. 
Nadine Napraxine alone did not indulge him, and he adored her 
with all the blind ecstasies of a first love ; he had obtained his 
leave of absence only that he might follow her southward. He 
was extremely timid in his devotion, but he was impassioned 
also ; the moral question of his love for his cousin’s wife weighed 
no more with him than it weighed with Othmar. His world was 
not given to consideration of such scruples. As far as she could 
be entertained by such stale things, she was amused by the 
worship of this boy. In Russia he had done the maddest follies 
at her whim and word ; once he had come from Petersburg to the 
Krimea only to able to dance one valse with her at a ball at 
her villa on the Black Sea ; he had ridden his horse up the stair- 
case of her house in Petersburg, and taken an incredible leap over 
a river in Orel, because she wished f )r a stalk of foxglove growing 
on the other bank; he had risked life and limb, position and 
honour, again and again, to attract her attention or to go where 
she was, and she had smiled on him the more kindly the more 
headstrL-ng were his acts and the more perilous his follies. 

Once Napraxine had dared to say to her: 

^ Could you not spare Boris ? He is only a lad, and his mother 
trusts to me to keep him cut of harm.’ 

She had answered in her chilliest tones : 

* Pray keep him so. I do not think, however, that you give 
him the best of examples. Y<fur clubs, your play, your various 
distractions, are not all of them virtuous P ’ 

And he had been dumb, afraid to offend her more, though he 
was vaguely uneasy for his young cousin. The lad was terribly 
in earnest, and she only saw in him a young lion-whelp whose 

i *uvenile ardours and furies were hal^rotesque, half amusing, 
jTapraxine knew that if the lion-whelp went too far, or if she 
tired of his rage and fret, she would strike him with a whip like 
any other cur. But he dared not remonstrate more ; and Boris 
Seliedoff', on a brief term of leave, had followed them to the sea- 
shores of the south-west, and was fretting his soul in futile rage 
before the indiff'erenoe of bis idol and the presence of her other 
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lovers. It would have been very easy at the outset to have 
checked the growth of this boyish passion, but she had diverted 
herself with it, permitted its exaggerations, smiled at its escapades, 
fanned its fires as she so well knew how to do, and it had sprung 
to a giant growth in giant strength. This day, when she drove 
homeward from the breakfast at Ezarh(5dine’8, he was waiting for 
her at La Jacquemerille. For anyone to wait for her was a thing 
she detested ; it was a disobedience to all those unspoken laws 
which she required hqr courtiers implicitly to obey. She expected 
everyone, of whichever sex, of whatever rank, in howqver high a 
degree of favour, to be tlie huinble suer of her commands, the meek 
attendant of her pleasure. To be waited for without her desires 
being previously ascertained, made her instantly in a chill and 
irritalrle mood; it was a presumption. This morning she was 
especially ready to be irritated. When she saw the tall figure of 
the young soldier pacing to and fro, with feverish steps, tlie marble 
pm*on of her villa, she grew suddenly and disproportionately angry, 

* The boy becomes audacious — intolerable — impertinent,’ she 
thought. ‘ I should have taken him to b>.arh^dine’8 if I had 
wanted him. lie has had too much sugar, he needs the whip.’ 

All that was most cruel, most iutolerant, most tyrannical in 
her, came with a cold hard look upon her delicate feat ures ; the 
temper of those of her people who had thrusr their swords into the 
body of Paul began to awake in her. She w^as in the humour to 
hurt something, the first thing she saw ; her eyes were full of 
scorn and of command as tiny looked haughtily at SeliedofiP, and 
arrested him by a glance as he sprang towards her. 

* Who told you that I sent for you ?’ she said, with that chill 
contemptuous gaze which froze the hoy and magnetised him in 
the same moment. 

* No one,’ he said pit/eously ; ^ I thought — I imagined ’ 

* You imagined you wore alwiiys welcome ! ’ she replied. * A 
very erroneous imagination. You may be so to Prince Napmxine, 
you are his cousin ; hut as the house is mine, I shall prefer that 
you shall await my invitation.’ 

She spoke slightingly, and with a coldness like the New Year 
ice of Russia. 

Bons Seliedoff stood and gazed at her helplessly, fascinated by 
the anger of the gaze which swept over him in such supreme con- 
tempt. He had before ofieiided, before had seen what her 
caprices and her unkiudness could become w’hen she was dia- 
pleas^^d ; hut all those pre nous moments had been as summer 
showers compared with ttfis glacial censure which froze all his hot 
young blood. So often she bad been content to see him ; so often 
she had laughed at him with indulgence and benignity ; so often she 
bad called him * beau cousin,' ‘ cher enfant, and smiled at his haste 
and eagerness when lie had done much more tlian this. Might 
not any stranger have waited to see her pass, to hear her speak ? 
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Nadine Napraxine, with that one comprehen8i\ e disdainful 
glance, passed across the marble floor, and entered throup^h the 
open glass doors of the house. She said nothing more. The 
young Seliedoflf, who had grown first very red, then very pale, 
followed her timidly like a chidden hound, and paused upon the 
threshold, hesitating ; he scarcely ventured to enter also without 
some sign from her. But she gave him none. She passed on 
through the salons, and ascended the low broad staircase without 
bestowing on him a single glance. Then|^e knew that she was 
gone to her own apartments, where no man living dared follow 
her. Boris Seliedofl’ stole into a little salon humbly and threw 
himself down on the first seat he saw. He covered his face with 
his hands j there were tears in his eyes, which fell slowly through 
his clasped fingers. 

He was a young dare-devil who had eaten Are and played with 
death, and had hewed down men and women and children with- 
out mercy by Skoheleft'’8 side; hut he was a mere frightened, 
timid, wretched lad beneath the lash of her displeasure. He 
would have crawled for her pardon like her spaniel, even whilst 
he groped about in bewilderment and darkness to discover his 
own oftence, and could not tell what it had been. An older man 
would have told him that it had only been the supreme fault of 
arriving at the wrong moment. 

How long sat there he never knew ; he waited in the 
vague hope of a gentler word, a more kind dismissal, at least for 
permission to return. He did not remember that he would only 
increase his oilence, prolong his error. The bright day was 
shining without on all the gay array of shining marbles, many- 
coloured azaleas, dancing waves, white sails, blue skies; within, 
the shaded light fell subdued and roseate on the porcelains, the 
tapestries, the bronzes, the stands and bowls of flowers, all the 
fantastic details of modern luxury. He might have been in a 
peasant’s tsda in the midst of a frozen plain for aught he knew. 
Two or three clocks chimed five, and the carillon in the stahle- 
tower of La Jacquemerille answered them ; for anything he could 
tell, he might have been there a whole day or only fifteen 
mmutes. • 

Whilst it was still quite daylight, servants came in and 
brought lamps with rose-coloured shades and set them down 
nois^ssly and went away. Seliedofl' raised his head, but he did 
not leave his place ; he sat like a figure of stone. He heard a 
sound of voices and of laughter ; thfifcigh the parted curtains of 
the portih'es he saw the vista of the OTee drawing-rooms which 
opened out of the small one in which he was. People were coming 
in and standing about conversing with one another in the rose- 
hued light of the lamps, lit whilst the sun was still shining. He 
then remembered that it was Thursday, her day, on which, from 
five to seven, the desma dupanier could come there and idle and 
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flirt and sip carayan tea, or syrups or liqueurs, and have the 
honour of a word from her, perhaps even of a word of welcome. 
As he looked and remembered, she herself entered the little room 
in which he sat, and which wao the nearest to her own apart- 
ments. She cast a glance upon him, severe, astonished, then 
passed through to the larger salons. She wore a pale mauve- 
coloured velvet gown, with a jabot of old point lace, and the same 
lace peeping here and there from the folds of its skirts ; she had 
some natural yellow; roses at her throat; she had her hair 
d t empire ; she had nevcir hooked lovelier, colder, more utterly 
beyond the imitation of other women or the solicitations of men. 
He watched her receive the little crowd of people already there, 
and those who came after them ; he heard her sweet chill voice, 
now and then her laugh ; he saw all the men whom he hated 
gathered about her ; and the murmur of the voices, the whispers 
of the discreet mirth, the scent of the flower-laden air, the rosy 
gleams of the lamp-light, the frou-frou of the dresses, the tinkle 
of the tea-cuns, came to his ear as the sounds of the outer world 
come to a sick man in fever. 

Geraldine was not there. She had always prohibited his ap- 
pearance more than once a month at her jfowr. 

* 1 will have no one seen in my rooms as regularly and cer- 
tainly as Paul,’ she bad always said to him, Paul w^as her groom 
of the chambers. ‘ W^henevor any man is seen ^perpetually any- 
where, as immovably as though lie were a clock or a bracket, he 
becomes ridiculous ; and the woman wdio alknvs him to he there, 
^still more so.’ 

Geraldine had been forced to obey, with wdiatover reluctance; 
usually he had consoled himself, as well as be could, with the 
A man is not often jealous of a day in which he knows 
tliere exists for him, in his abstmee, that safety which lies in 
numbers. 

iJoris Seliedotf sat on where he was with dogged persistence, 
his eyes rivetted on those pretty salons in which the comedy of 
society was litdiig acted, and where he perceived nothing save that 
one form, when it came within his sight, with the grace of move- 
ment, the charm of attitud(% wdiich * "ere especial to Nadine Naprax- 
ine. He thought the coming and going of her many guests would 
never end ; tliat the buzz of the many voices would never cease. 
Once or twice men and women whom he knew come into the little 
room, and sat down there for a few momenta ; then he was forced 
to rise and sptMik to them, tfjoay he knew not what. But h6 took 
his seat again immtMiiatelpi'and resumed his silent vigil. Some of 
them looked at him in surprise, for his expression was strange, and 
his black Georgian eyes were misty yet fierce ; hut he was not 
eonscious of the notice he excited, he was only conscious that she 
never glanced towards him, never summoned him, once. 

The two hours seemed to him endleas. When seven had struck, 
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the Ifcftt carriage rolled away from before the windows, the last 
lingering yisitor, the Due de Frangins — he who had killed j^oung 
d’lvrea — made his profound bow over her hand, and took himself 
and his elegant witticisms and his admirable manners back to the 
Hotel de Paris at Monte Carlo. When the doors had closed on 
him, Nadine Napraxine stood a moment alone in the centre of her 
salon ; then swiftly turned, and came towards Seliedoff. He rose, 
and awaited her sullenly. 

Her right hand was clenched as though , it grasped the handle 
of a knout, and was about to use it; a terrible anger shone from 
the lustre* of her eyes ; her lips were pale with the force of her 
displeasure. 

^ How dare you I how dare you 1 ^ she said between her teeth. 

So might an empress have spoken to a moujik. 

To have wailf d unbidden in her room, seen by all the world, 
sulking there as though he were a lover once favoured, now dis- 
possessed ; making of himself a spectacle, a ridicule, a theme for 
the comment and chattier of society — it seemed to her such in- 
tolerable presumption, such infinite insolence, that she could have 
struck him with her clenched hand if her dignity had not forbade 
. her. For all her world to see this love-sick boy half-hidden in an 
‘ inner room, as though by her welcome and authority I She, who 
had dismissed kings as others dismiss lackeys when she had found 
them too presuuyng, could tiiid no chastisement vast enough for 
such a sin against her authority and her repute. 

Seliedoli was but a spoilt cliild ; bo had liad his own will and 
way unchecked all his short life, and all his companions and ser- 
vants had existed <mly for his pleasure. A foolish and doting 
mother had never bridltxl his wishes or tamed his passions. Defore 
Nadine Napraxine alone had the arrogant young noble be(?ome 
submissive, suppliant, and humble. Now, in his tf)rture and his 
sense of wrong, the nat ural stdf-will and fury of a spoilt child 
crossed, of an adoring youth checked and repudiated, broke away 
from the bonds of fear in wliicb she had always held them. He 
answered her with a torrent of words, uneonsidered and unwise, 
beyond all pardon. 

* You have treated me likes»a dog! ’ he said in conclusion, his 
voice choked in his throat, the veins of his forehead injected. 

* You have caressed me, called me, allowed me every liberty, been 

E leased with my every folly; and now you turn me out of your 
ouse as you would turn the dog if he misbehaved himself. But 
I am not a dog, 1 am a man, aill, that you shall know, by 
God ^ 

He came nearer to her, his eyes red and covetous, his boyish 
face inflamed with fiercest passion, his arms flung out to seize her. 

She looked at him, such a look as she would have given to t 
madman to control, and awe him; he paused, trembled, dared not 
^ draw nearer to her. 


a 
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Ske "was deeply, implacably offended by what had passed. Foj 
him to permit himself such language and such actions, seemed to 
her as intolerable an insult as if the African boy in her service had 
dared to disobey her. It was the first time that anyone had ever 
ventured to insult her ; it irritated all her delicacy, infuriated all 
her pride. She never paused to think what provocation she had 

C a ; she would have struck him dead with a glance had she 
able. 

*You are unwell, ^and delirious,^ she said in her serenest, 
chillest tones. ^ You know neither what you do or say, I have 
been kind to you, and you have presumed to misinterpret my 
kindness. Your cousin would treat you like a hound, if he knew. 
But you are ill, so there is excuse for you. Go home, and I will 
send you my physicians.’ 

Then she rang; and when a servant entered from the ante- 
chamber she turned to him : 

* M. le Comte Seliedoff desires his carriage.’ 

The boy looked at her with a terrible look in liis eyes — pitiful, 
baffled, imploring, delirious. 

‘Nadine, Nadine,’ ho whispered hoarsely, ‘ will you send me 
away like that — to die ? ’ 

But she had passed, with her slow soft grace, into the adjoin- 
ing room. He neard her say to Melville, who had been asked 
there: 

‘You are after my hours, Monsignoro, but you are always 
welcome.’ 

Seliedoff, with a mist like blood before his eyes, staggered out 
of the little salon into the mild primrose-scented evening air, hear- 
ing, as in a dream, the voices of the servants who told him that 
his horses waited. 

‘ She will never forgive ; she will never forgive,’ he thought, 
with a sickening sense that this one moment of insanity had 
severed him for ever from the woman he worshipped. ‘ She will 
never forgive ; I shall never enter her house again I ’ 

All the lovely scene stretching before him in its peace and 
luxuriance, as the stars came out in the deep blue skies and the 
daylight still lingered upon shore and sea, was blotted out for him 
by a red haze as of blood and of tears. 


ORAmER XXVI. 

Msajtwhiijb Melville, who had come to take his leave before 
ni’ooeeding to Paris under orders from the Vatican, found hia 
nostefls evidently ennut/^e; she was not in her usual serene 
humour. 

‘What has irritated you, Princess P’ that very observant 
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person presumed at last to ask. ‘ Have you actuallv discovered 
that doubled rose-leaf of whose existence you have been always 
sure and I always sceptical ? ' 

* The double rose-leaf is that enormous nuisance, la bSt%s§ 
humaine,^ she replied with ennui, breaking’ off some blossoms of 
an odontoglossum standing near her. ‘ It is like the fog in Lon- 
don, it penetrates everywhere, you cannot escape it ; there has 
been no rose-glass made which jould shut it out. If Balzac had 
written for centuries, he would never have gome to an end of it. 
Do you ever find any variety in your confessional P 1 never do 
in my draVing-rooms.' 

* And yet who should find it, if not Madame Napraxine P ’ said 
Melville, who, when in his worldly moods, did not especially care 
to be reminded that he was a churchman. 

* I do not know who should — I know that I never do,’ she 
replied. * I have made la chasse au caracthre ever since I was old 
enough to know what character meant ; and my only wonder is 
how, out of such a sameness of material, St.-Simon and La 
Bruy^re and Ste.-Beuve, and all those people who write so well, 
ever were able to make such entertaining books. I suppose it is 
done by the same sort of science which enables mathematicians to 

j make endless permutations out of four numbers. For myself, I 
" should lilie other numbers than those we know by rote.’ 

‘ Good heavens I ’ thought Melville, ^ when men have died 
because she laughed 1 Is that so very commonplace ? or, is it not 
tragic enough P ’ 

Aloud he said, in his courtliest manner : 

< Princess, I fear the sameness of human nature tries you so 
greatly because of the sameness of emotions which you excite in 
it ; I can imagine that too much adoration may cloy like too much 
sugar. Also, in your chasse au caracthre you have, like all who 
hunt, left behind you a certain little bourgeois (quality called pity ; 
an absurd little quality, no doubt, still one which helps observa- 
tion. I am sure you have read TourgueniefTs little story of the 
quail ? ’ 

‘Yes ; but one eats them still, you know, just the same as if 
he had never written it. Pity may be a microscope, I do not 
know ; besides, you must admit that a quail is a much lovelier little 
life than a man’s, and so can excite it so much more easily. A 
quail is quite a charming little bird. Myself, I never eat birds at 
all; it is barbarous.’ 

‘ What I meant to say was,’ suggaj^ted Melville, ‘ that, in that 
tiny tale, Tourguenieff, like a poet, as was, at heart, describes 
precisely what sympathy will do to open the intelligence of the 
closed lives of others, whether bird or man. Perhaps, Madame, 
sympathy would even do something to smooth the creases out of 
your rose-leaf — if you tried it.’ 

‘I suppose I am not sympathetic,’ said Nadine Napraxine, 

4 2 
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stripping tibe petals of the odontoglossum ; ‘ they all say so. 

1 1 think it is their own fault ; they are so uninteresting.’ 

‘ The quail/ said Melville, * to almost everybody is only a little 
juicy morsel to he wrapped in a vine-leaf and roasted ; but Tour- 
^enieff had the vision to see in it the courage of devotion, the 
heroism of maternity, the loveliness of its life, the infinite pathos 
of its death. Yet, the exceptional estimate of the student’s view 
of it was quite as true as the general view of the epicure.' 

^ Am 1 an epicure said Nadine Napraxine, amused. 

* Spiritually, intellectually, you are,’ replied Melville ; ‘ and so 
nothing escapes the fastidiousness of your taste ; yet perhaps, 
Madame, something may escape the incompleteness of your 



sympathies.’ 

‘ That is very possible ; but, as I observed to Lady Brancepeth 
when she made me a similar reproach, one is as one is made. 
One is Tourguenielf or one is Brillat-Savarin, all that is arranged 


♦ beforehand for one — somewhere.’ 


Melville had learned the ways of the world too well not to 
Imow how to glide easily, with closed eyes and averted ears, over 
such irreverences ; but he ventured to say : 

' One cannot dispute the fact of natural idiosyncrasy and in- 
clination, of course ; but may not one’s self-culture be as much of 
the character as of the mindP Might it not ])eeome as interesting 
to strive and expand one’s moral ns one’s intellectual horizon ? It 
seems so to me, at the least.’ 

She laughed, and rang a little silver bell for Mahmoud to 
bring them some fresh tea. 

'My dear Monsignore,’ she said, with amusement and admira- 
tion ; ' for enwrapping a kernel of religious advice in an envelope 
# of agreeable social conversation, there is not your equal anywhere 
— you may well be beloved of the Propaganda I But, alas I it is 
all wasted on me.’ 


Melville reddened a little with irritation: 


‘ I understand,’ ho answered. ' I fear, Princess, that you are 
like Virachow or Paul Bert, who are so absorbed in cutting, burn- 
ing, and electrifying the nerves of dogs that the dog, as a sentient 
creature, a companion, and a friend, is wholly unknown to them, 
S' Humanity, poor Humanity, is your dog.’ 

' Will you have some tea ? ’ she said, as Mahmoud brought in 
her st^rvice made by goldsmitlis of the Deccan, who sat on mats 
under their banana trees, witli the green parrots flying over the 
aloes and the euphorbia, an^vho produced work beside which all 
the best which Europe carh. do with her overgrown workshops is 
clumsy, inane, and vulgar. 

' What you suggested was very pretty,’ she continued, pouring 
out the clear golden stream on the slices of lemon ; ' and I had no 
j right to laugh at you for wrapping up a sermon in nougat. Of 
course the character ought to bo trained and develoj^d just lik# 
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the body and the mind, only nobody thinks so ; no education is 
conducted on those lines. And so, though we overstrain the 
second, and pamper the third, we wholly neglect the first. I 
imagine that it never occurs to anyone out of the schoolroom to 
restrain a bad impulse or uproot a bad quality. Why should it ? 
We are all too busy in trying to be amused, and failing. Do you 
not think it was always so in the world ? Do you suppose La 
Bruyere, for instance, ever turned his microscope on himself P 
And do you think, if he had done, that any eimount of self-scrutiny 
would have made La Bruy^ro Pascal or Vincent de Paul P ^ 

* No ; but it might have made him comprehend them, or their 
likenesses. I did not mean to moralise, Madame ; I merely meant 
that the i^sue of self-analysis is sympathy, wldlst the issue of 
the anatomy of other organisations is cruelty even where it may 
be wisdom.^ 

^ That may be true in general, and I dare say is so ; but the 
exception proves the rule, and I am the exception. Whenever I 
do think about myself I only arrive at two conclusions ; the one, 
that I am not as well amused as I ought to be considering the 
means I have at my disposal, and the other is that, if I were quite 
sure that anything would amuse me very much, I should sacrifice 
everything else to enjoy it. Neither of those results is objective 
in its sympathies ; and you would not, I suppose, call either ot 
them moral.’ 

* I certainly should not,’ said Melville, ‘ except that there is 
always a certain amount of moral health in any kind of perfect 
Rankness.’ 

t ‘lam always perfectly frank,’ said the Princess Nadine ; ‘ so 
is Bismarck. But the world has made up its mind that we are 
poth of us always feigning.’ 

* That is the world’s revenge for being ruled by each of you.’ 

* Is it permitted in these serious days for churchmen to make 
pretty speeches ? I prefer your scoldings, they are more uncommon.’ 

' The kindness which permits them is uncommon,’ said Melville, 
ae he took up his tea-cup. 

* Ah I I can he kind,’ said Nadine Napraxine. ‘ Ask Mahmoud 
and my little dog. But then Mahmoud is dumb, and the dog is — 
a dog. If humanity were my dog, too, as you say, I should nuike 
it aphone 1 ’ 

‘ Poor humanity!’ said Melville, with a sigh. ‘If it would 
not offend you, Princess, there are two lines of Miirger which 
always seem to me to exactly de8c?s*?e the attitude, or rather the 
altitude, from which you regard aU ouSSsorrowB and foUiea,' 

‘ And they are ’ 

‘ They are those in which he thinkB he hears i 

** Le fifre an son aigu railler de violoncelle, 

Qui pleore sous Tarchet sea notes de crystal ; ” 

only we mxist substitate for aigu some prettier word, say perU,' 
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She laughed, thinking of Boris Seliedoff, with more perception 
of his absurdities than of his offences, as her first movement of 
jwrath subsided into that ironical serenity which was most natural 
ho her of all her varying moods. 

* The violoncello does not know itself why it weeps, ^ she replied, 
* 80 why should the fife not laugh at it ? Really, if I were not so 
impious a being, 1 would join your Church for the mere pleasure 
of confessing to you ; you have such fine penetration, such delicate 
suggestion. But theit, there is no living being who understands 
women as a Catholic priest does who is also a man of the world. 
A-dieuI or rather, I hope, au revoir. You are going away for 
Lent P Ours will soon be here. I shock every Russian because I 
pay no heed to its sanctity. Did you ever find, oven amongst 
your people, any creatures so superstitious in their religion as 
Russians r Platon is certainly the least moral man the sun shines 
on, but he would not violate a fast nor neglect a rite to save his 
life. It is too funny ! Myself, I have fish from the Baltic and 
soups (very nasty ones) from Petersburg, and deem that quite 
concession enough to Careme. My dear Monsignore, why should 
\ there be salvation in salmon and sin in a salmis P ’ 

Melville was not at all willing to enter on that grave and large 
question with so incorrigible a mocker. He took his leave, and 
bowed himself out from her presence; whilst Nadine Napraxine 
went to her own rooms to dress for dinner and look at the domino 
which she would wear some hours later at a masked ball which 
was to take place that night in her own house in celebration of 
the last evening of the Catholic Carnival. 

* Le masque eat si charmant que j’ai peur du visage,’ 

she murmured inconsequently, as she glanced at the elegant dis^ 
guise and the Venetian costume to he worn beneath it which 
nad been provided for her. ‘ That is the sort of feeling which 
one likes to inspire, and which one also prefers to feel. Always 
the mask, smiling, mysterious, unintelligible, seductive, suggestive 
of aU kinds of unrealised, and therefore of unexhausted pleasures; 
never the face beneath it, the face which frowns and weeps and 
fihows everything, is unlovely, onl^ just because it is known and 
must in duo time even grow wrinkled and yellow. How agree- 
able the world would be if no one ever took oft' their maslm or 
* their gloves ! ^ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ok the following day as she returned from her drive, she was met, 
to her great surprise, by Nanroxine, who descended the steps of 
the house with & face unusually pale, and a manner unusually grave 
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* What can possibly be the matter, Platon P ’ she said, with a 
ra^e sense of alarm, but with her inevitable mockery of him 
dominating her transient anxiety. ‘Have you had a euiotU 
yonder P^Has Athenais gone away with my jewel-safe P Or have 
our friends the Nihilists fired Zarakoff P 

Napraxine gave her his hand to help her to alight. 

‘ Do not jest/ he said simply. ‘ Boris has shot himself.’ 

‘ Boris ? — Boris F^dorovitcn P ’ 

She spoke in astonishment and anger Tether than sorrow : an 
impatient frown contracted her delicate brows, though she grew 
ashen pale. Why would men do these things P 

Napraxine was silent, but when they had entered the house he 
spoke very sadly, almost sternly. 

‘ This afternoon he had lost a hundred thousand francs ; no 
doubt on purpose to have an excuse. The ruse can deceive nobody. 
A Count Seliedofl’ could lose as much all day for a year, and make 
no sign. He shot himself in the gardens, within a few yards of 
us all.* 

He paused and looked at his wife. A shadow passed over her 
face without changing its narcissus-like fairness ; she shrugged 
her shoulders ever so slightly, her eyes had had for a moment an 
expression of awe and regret, but, beyond any other sentiment 
with her, were her impatience and irritation. 

‘ Why will men be so stupid P ’ she thought. ‘ As if it did 
any good ! The foolish boy ! * 

‘Nadine,’ murmured her husband in a voice that was timid 
even in its eimostulation and reproach. ‘ I am sorry for Boris ; 
for the other 1 have never cared, but for Boris ; — you know that I 
promised his mother to take what care I could of him — and now— 
and now — and so young as he was I — and how shall I tell her P — 
My God I ’ 

She was silent ; a genuine pain was on her face, though still 
mingled with the more personal emotion of impatience and an- 
noyance. 

‘ It was no fault of yours I ’ she said at last, as she saw two 
great tears roll down her husband’s cheeks. 

‘ Yes, it was,’ muttered Tlaton Napraxine. ‘ I let him know 
you.’ 

The direct accusation banished the softer pain which had for 
I the minute moved her ; she w£wj at all times intolerant of censuiB 
* or of what she resented as a too intimate interference ; and here 
her own surprise at an unlooked-Vr tragedy, and her own self- 
consciousness of having been more of^ess the cause and creatresi 
of it, stung her with an unwelcome and intolerable truth, 

‘ You are iiwolent,’ she said, with the r^ard which always 
daunted Napraxine, and made him feel himself^ oflender against 
her, even when he was entirely in the right. 

‘ You ore insolent,’ she repeated. * Do you mean to insinuate 
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that I am responflible for SeliedoflTs suicide P One would suppose 
you were a journalist seeking chantage ! ’ 

The power which she at all times possessed over her husband 
making nim unwilling to irritate, afraid to offend her, and without 
courage before her slightest sign of anger, rendered him timid now. 
He hesitated and grew pale, but the great sorrow and repentance 
which were at work in him gave him more resolution than usual ; 
he was very pale, and the tears rolled down his cheeks unchecked. 

^ Everyone knows that Boris loved you,’ he said, simply. ‘ All 
the world knows that; he was a boy, he could not C(^nceal it; 
I cannot tell what you did to him, but something which broke 
his heart. You know I never say anything : you give me no title. 
I am as much of a stranger to you as if we had met yesterday ; 
and do not fancy I am ever — ^jealous — as men are sometimes. I 
know you would laugh at me, and besides, you care for none of 
them any more than you care for me. I should be a fool to wish 
for more than that ; — if it be always like that, I shall never say 
anything. Only you might have spared this lad. He was so 
young and my cousin, and the only one left to his mother.’ 

He paused, in stronger agitation than he cared to allow her to 
see. It was the tirst time for years that he had ventured to speak 
to her in any sort of earnestness or of upbraiding. She had allotted 
him his share in lier lil’e, a very distant one ; and ho had accepted 
it vnthout dispute or lament, if not wdthont inward revolt ; it was 
for the first time for years that he presumed to show her he htid 
observed her actions and had disapproved them, to hint that he 
was not the m(3re lay figure, the mere good-natured dolt, ^ h(m 
comme du pain^ and as commonplace, which she had always con- 
sidered him. 

Slie looked at him a little curiously ; there was a dangerous 
irritation in her glance, yet a touch of emotion was visible in her 
as she said w ith impatience, * You are growing theatrical. It does 
not become you. Boris was a hoy, foolish as boys are ; he had no 
^^ind ; he was a mere spoilt child ; he was ^own up in inches, 
Tiot in character ; so many Russians are. If ne have killed him- 
oelf, who can help it ? They should have kept him at home. 
Why do you play yourself p He is'aot the first.’ 

‘ No, he is not the first,’ said Napi-axine, with a curt bitterness. 
‘ He is not the first, and it was not play ; he only played to have 
an excuse. He thought of your name, perhaps of mine ; he did 
not wish the world to know he died because you laughed at him.’ 

* Laughed 1 I used to lafigh ; why not ? He was amusing 
^ before he grew tragical. I^ehuked him yesterday, for he deserv^ 

it. Everyone scolds boys. It is good for them. No one sup- 
poses ’ her tone was impatient and contemptuous, but her lips 

quivered a little ; she was sorry that the boy was dead, though 
•he would not say so. It hurt her, though it annoyed her more. 

* IMd he-4id he suflfer P ’ she asked, abruptly. 
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Napraxine took out of the hreast-pocbBt of his coat a sheet of 
note-wper, and ^ave ic her. 

^He died instantly, if you mean that,^ he answered. 'He 
knew enough to aim well. They brought me that note ; he had 
written it last night, I think.’ 

In the broad, rude handwriting of the young Seliedoif there 
was written : — 

* Pardonnez-moi, mon cousin : je Tadore, et elle se moque de 
moi ; je ne peux pas vivre, mais j’aurai soiii que le monde n’en 
sache rien^ Soignez ma pauvre m^re. Tout & vous de coeur 

‘ Bouts FfiDOROvriCH.’ 

She read it with a mist before her eyes, and gave it back to 
him without a word. 

Napraxine looked at her wistfully; he wondered if he had 
killed himself whether she would have cared more than she cared 
now — no, he knew she would have cared as little, even less. 

‘You say nothing P’ he murmured wistfully. 

* What is there to say P ’ she answered. * It was a boy’s 
blunder. It was a grievous folly. But no one could foresee it.’ 

‘ That is all the lament you give him ? ’ 

‘ Would it please you better if I were weeping over his corpse P 
I regret his death profoundly ; but I confess that I am also un- 
speakablv annoyed at it. I detest melodramas. I detest tragedies. 
The world will say, as you have the good taste to say, that I have 
been at fault. I am not a coquette, and a reputation of being one 
I rives me no satisfaction. As you justly observed, no one will 
believe that a Count Seliedoif destroyed his life because he lost 
money at play. Therefore, they will say, as you have been so 
good as to say, that the blame lies with me. And such accusa- 
tions offend me.’ 

She spoke very quietly, but with a tone which seemed chill as 
the winter winds of the White Sea, to Napraxine, whose soul was 
filled with remorse, dismay, and bewildered pain. Then she made 
him a slight gesture of farewell and left him. As usual, he was 
entirely right in the reproaches he had made, yet she had had the 
power to make himself feel at once foolish and at fault, at once 
coarse and theatrical. ** 

‘ Poor Boris 1 ’ he muttered, as he drew his hand across his wet 
lashes. 

Had it been worth while to die at tliree-and-twenty years old, 
in full command of all which the worid envies, only to have that 
cruel sacrifice called a boy’s blunder P' .His heart ached and his 
thoughts went, he knew not why, to his #wo young children away 
in the birch forests by the Black Sea. She would not care any 
more if she heard on the morrow that they were as dead in their 
infancy as Boris Seliedoflf was in his youth, lying under the aloes 
and the palms of Monte Carlo in the southern sunsliine. 

Platon Napraxine was a stupid man, a man not very sensitive 
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or very tender of feeling*, a man who could often console himself 
with coarse pleaigures and purchasable charms for wounds given to 
his affections or his pride ; but he was a man of q^uick compunc- 
tion and warm emotions ; he felt before the indifference of his 
wife as though he stretched out his hand to touch a wall of ice, 
when what he longed for was the sympathetic answering clasp of 
human fingers. He brushed the unusual moisture from his eyes, 
and went to fulfil all those innumerable small observances which 
80 environ, embitter^ and diminish the dignity of death to the 
friends of every dead creature. 

Meanwhile, Nadine passed on to her own rooms, and let her 
waiting-woman change her clothes. 

A momentary wish, wicked as a venomous snake, and swift aa 
fire, had darted through her thoughts. 

^ Why had not 0 th mar died like that? I would have loved 
his memory all my life I ’ she thought, with inconsistency. 

Though she had almost refused to acknowledge it, the suicide 
of Seliedoff pained and saddened her. Foremost of all was her 
irritation that she who disliked tragedies, who abhorred publicity, 
wbo disbelieved in passion, should be thus subject to liaving her 
name in the mouths oi men in connection with a melodrama which, 
terrible as it was, yet offended her by its vulgarity and its 
stupidity. The hour and the scene chosen were viugar; the 
transparency of the pretext was stupid. It was altogether, as she 
had said, a boy’s blunder — a blunder, frightful, irreparable, with 
the horror of youth misspent and life self-destroyed upon it — still 
a blunder. She thought, with impatience, that what they called 
; love was only a spoilt child’s whim and passionate outcry which, 
■< denied, ended in a child's wild, foolish fit of rage, with no -more 
‘wisdom in it than the child has. 

All Europe would say that, indirectly, she had been the cause 
of his death ; everyone had seen him, moping and miserable, in 
her rooms the previous day. She disliked a sensational triumph, 
which was fit for her husband’s mistresses, for Lia, for Aur^lie, for 
la belle Fernando. Men were always doing these foolish things 
for her. She had bien angry certainly : who would not have been 
■o P He had been ridiculous, as ‘‘youth and intense emotion and 
unreasonable suffering constantly are in the sight of others. 

There bad been only one man who had not seemed to her 
absurd when passion had moved him, and that had only been be- 
cause he had remained mast>er of himself even in his greatest self- 
abandonment. If it had •been Othmar who had been lying dead 
there with the bullet iil'his breast, she would have felt — she was 
not sure what she would have felt— some pleasure, some pain. 
Instead, he was at Amy 6 t finding what pleasures he might in a 
virginal love, like a spring snowdrop, timid and afraid. She, wbo 
always analysed her own soul without indulgence or self-delusion^ 
was msgusted at the impulses which moved her now. 
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< * After all/ she thought, ‘ Goethe was right ; we are always 

I capable of crime, even the best of us ; only one must be Goethe to 
I be capable of acknowledging that/ 

She sat alone awhile, thoughtful and regretful ; indisposed to 
accept the blame of others, yet not unwilling to censure herself if 
she saw cause. But she saw no cause here ; it was no fault of 
hers if men loved her as she passed by them without seeing they 
were there. True, she had been annoyed with the youth ; she 
had been irritated by him ; she had treatede him a little as some 
women treat a dog, — a smile one day, the whip the next ; but she 
had thought so little about him all the time, except that his high 
spirits were infectious and his face was boyishly beautiful, and 
that it had diverted her to annoy Geraldine. But who could have 
supposed that it would end thus ? And amidst her pain and her 
astonishment was foremost a great irritation at his want of thought 
for her. 

The journals, with their innuendoes, their initials, their trans- 
parent mysteries ; the condolences and the curiosities of her ovm 
society j the reproaches of his family ; the long ceremonious 
Russian mourning and Russian rites — ‘ Quelle corvSe ! ’ she 
murmured impatiently, as at some pebble in her embroidered 
shoe, at some clove of garlic in her delicate dinner. 

After all, were the great sorrows of life one-half so unendur- 
able in themselves as the tiresome annoyances with which the 
foolish habits of men have environed them ? 

That our friend dies is pain enough, why must we have also 
the nuisance of following his funeral? 

^ Men only think of tlumselves I ’ she said irritably, in her own 
unconscious egotism. If Boris Seliedolf had considered her ns he 
should have done, he would not have killed himself within three 
miles of her garden terrace, at a moment when all their own 
gossiping world was crowding on the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean. A sense of the wrong done to herself divided the 
regret, tinged almost with remorse, which weighed on her. 

As she moved tlirough her boudoir to write the inevitable and 
most difficult letter ^/hich must he penned to bis mother far away 
in the province of the Ekaterin^slat, a photograph, in a frame of 
blue plush, caught her eye as it stood amongst all the pretty 
costly nothings of her writing-table. It was a photograph of 
Seliedoff ; it had been tinted with an artist’s skill, and the boyish 
handsome mouth smiled tenderly and gaily at her. 

For almost the first time in her liib she felt the tears rise to her 
eyoB, She laid the picture face downwagl, and wept. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

A PEW days later when the remains of Boris Seliedoff had been 
removed to Russia, there to find their last home in the sombre 
mausoleum of his family on their vast estates in Ekaterinoslaf, 
Geraldine, who was ' one of the few who were admitted to La 
Jacquemerille in these days of mourning, coming thither one after- 
noon to find her in the garden alone and to entreat for permission 
to follow her in the various travels which she was about to under- 
take, since the Riviera had grown distasteful to her, was accosted 
by her abruptly, if in her delicate languor she could ever be termed 
abrupt : 

‘ My dear Ralph,’ she said briefly, * why do you not go 
home ? ’ 

Geraldine drew his breath quickly and stared at her. 

‘ Go home 1 ’ he repealed stupidly. 

* Well, you have a home ; you have several homes,’ she said, 

with her usual impatience at being questioned or misunderstood 
by wits slower than her own. ^ You are an Englishman; you 
must have a million and one duties. It is utterly wrong to live 
80 much away from your properties.. We do it, but Ido not 
think it matters what we do. Whether we be here or there, it is 
always the stewards who rule everything, but in your country it 
ie dinerent. Your sister says you can do a great deal of good. 
I cannot imagine what good you should do, but no doubt she 
knows. I do not like England myself. Your chateaux are very 
fine, but the life in them is very tiresome. You all eat far too 
much and far too often, and you have lingering superstitions 
about Sunday; your women are always three montns behind 
Paris, and never wear shoes like their gowns ; your talk is always 
of games, and shooting, and flat-racing. You are not an amusing 
people ; you never will be. You have too much of the Teuton, 
and the Ilollander, and the Dane in you. Your stage makes one 
yawn, your books make one sleep; your country-houses make one 
do both. Your women clothe themselves in Newmarket coats, 
get red faces, and like to go over wet fields ; your men are well 
built very often, but they move iU ; they have no ddsinvotturej 
they have no charm. The y?hole thing is tiresome. I shall never 
willingly go to England ; ' but you, as a great English noble, 
ought to go there, and /lay there ’ 

* And marry there 1 ’ said Geraldine, bitterly. * Is that the 
medicine you prescribe for all your friends P ’ 

* Of course you will maiTy some time,' she said indifferently. 
* Men of your position always do ; they think they owe it to their 
country. But whether you marry or not, go home and useful. 
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You have idled quite too much time away in following our changes 
of residence.’ 

He turned pale, and his eyes grew dark with subdued anger. 

* You want to be rid of me I ^ 

'Ah, that is just the kind of i-)ugh, rude thing which an 
Englishman always says. It is the reason why Englishmen do 
not please women much. No Italian or Frenchman or Russian 
would make such a stupid, almost brutal, remark as that ; he 
would respect his own dignity and the (^)urtesy of words too 


' We are unpolished, even at our best ; you have told me so 
fifty times,’ he said, sullenly. ' Well, let me be a savage, then, 
and ask for a savage mercy ; a plain answer. You want me 
away ? ’ 

Nadine’s eyes grew very cold. 

'I never say uncivil things,’ she answered, with an accent 
that was chill as the mistral. 'But since for once you divine 
one’s meaning, I will not deny the accuracy of your divination.’ 

She blew a little cloud from a tiny cigarette as she paused. 
She expressed, as clearly as though she had spoken, the fact that 
her companion was as little to her as that puli’ of smoke. 

' Does sincerity count for nothing ? ’ he muttered stupidly. 

' Sincerity I ’ she echoed. ' Ah ! English people always speak 
as if they had a monopoly -of sincerity, like a monopoly of salt or 
a monopoly of coal I My dear Lord Geraldine, I am not doubt- 
ing your siiicerit}" in the very least ; it is not that which is want- 
ing in you ’ 

' What is P ’ he asked in desperation. 

' So much ! ’ said the Princess Napraxine, with a little comprt»- 
hensive smile and sigh. 

' If you would deign to speak definitely ’ he murmured in 

bitter pain, which he strove clumsily to make into the likeness of 
serenit} and irony. 

' Oh, if you wish for details I — It is just that kind of wish for 
.details which shows what you fail in so very much ; tact, finesse, 
^observation, flexibility. My dear friend, you are thoroughly in- 
jsular I Even^ thing is comprisAl in that I ’ 

He was silent. 

' I have not the least wish to vex you,’ she continued. 'I am 

quite sorry to vex you, but if you will press me A painter 

teased me the other day to go to nis studio and see what he had 
done for the salon. I made him polite excuses, the weather, my 
health, my engagements, the usual phriSkes, but he would not be 
satisfied with them ; he continued to insist, so at last he had the 
truth. I told him that I detested almost all modern art, and that 
I did not know why anyone encouraged it at all when it was within 
everyone’s power to have at least line-engravings of the old masters. 
He was not pleased — take warning. Do not be as stupid as he.’ 
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Geraldine understood, and liis tanned cheek gi’ew white with 
pain. He was a proud man, and had been made vain by his world. 
He was bitterly and cruelly humbled, but the love he had for her 
made him almost unconscious of the offence to him, so overwhelm- 
ing’ in its cruelty was the sentence of exile which he received. 

He did not speak at once, for he could not be sure to com- 
mand his voice, and he shrank from betraying what he felt. She 
rose, and threw the cigarette over the balustrade into the sea, and 
turned to go indoorsr She had said what her wishes were, and 
she expected to have them obeyed without more discussion. But 
the young man rose too, and barred her way. 

He had only one consciousness, that he was on the point of 
banishment from the only woman whom he had cared for through 
two whole years. It had become so integral a part of his life that he 
should follow Nadine Napraxine as the moon follows the earth, 
that exile from her presence seemed to him the most terrible of 
disasters, the most unendurable ol chastisements. 

* After all this time, do you only tell me to go away ? ’ he mut* 
tered, conscious of the lameness and impotency of his own words, 
which might well only move her laughter. But a certain anger 
rather than amusement was what they stirred in her ; there wtia 
in them an implied right, an implied reproacii, which wore both 
what she was utterly indisposed to admit his title to use. 

i * All this time 1 ’ she echoed ; ^ all what time ? You are lending 
a very idle life, and all your excellent friends say that you leave 
many duties neglected ; I advise you to return to them.’ 

* Is it the end of all P ^ he said, while his lips trembled in his 
own despite. 

* All r All what ? The end ? No ; it is the end to nothing 
that I know of ; I should rather suppose that you would make it 
the beginning — of a perfectly proper life at home. Evelyn Brance- 
peth says you ought to reduce all your farmers’ rents ; go and do 
it ; it will make you popular in your own county. I know you good 
English always fancy that you can quench revolutions with a little 
weak tea of that sort. As if people who hate you will not hate 
you just the same whether they pay you half a guinea, or half a 
crown, for every sod of ground 1 Oiir Tsar Alexander thought the 
same sort of thing en (/rand, and did it; but it has not answered 
with him. To he sure, he was even sillier — he expected slaves to 
be grateful ! ’ 

‘ You really mean that you are tired of my presence P ’ he said, 
with no sense of anything except the immense desolation which 
seemed suddenly to coverall his life. 

‘ You vnll put the dots on all your i’s I ’ she said impatiently. 
* That kind oi love of explanation is so English ; all your poli- 
tical men’s time is wasted in it. Nobody in England understands 
d demi-mot, or appreciates the prettiness of a hint.’ 
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I understand well enough — too well/ he muttered, with a 
•igh that was choked in its birth. ^ But — but — I suppose I am 
a fool ; 1 did not think you really cared much — yet I always 
fancied — I suppose I had no right — but surely we have been 
friends at the least ? * 

His knowledge of the world and of women ought to have 
stopped the question unuttered ; but a great pain, an intense dis- 
appointment, had mastered him, and left him with no more tact or 
wisdom than if he had been a mere lad fresh fl-om college. It cost 
him much to make his reproach so measured, his words so inof- 
fensive. He began to understand why men had said that Nadine 
Napraxine was more perilous in her chastity and her spiritual 
cruelty than the moat impassioned Alcina. 

She looked at him with a little astonishment mingled with a 
greater offence. 

‘ Friends ? certainly ; why not P ’ she said, with entire indif- 
ference. ^ Who is talking of enmity ? In plain words, since you 
like them so much, you do — bore me just a little ; you are too 
^often here ; you have a certain manner in society which might 
|nake gossips remark it. You do not seem to comprehend that 
rOne may see too much of the most agreeable person under the 
sun. It is, perhaps, a mistake ever to see much of anyone ; at 
i least, I think so. Briefly, I do not wish to have any more stories 
for Nice and its neighbourhood; this one of Boris Seliedoff* is 
quite enough 1 They are beginning to give me a kind of reputar 
tion of being a tumse d^hormnes. It is so vulgar, that kind of 
thing. They are beginning to caU me Marie Stuart ; it is absurd, 
but I do not like that sort of absurdities. I had nothing to do 
with the foUy of poor Boris, but no one will ever believe it ; he 
will always be considered my victim. It is true you are certain 
not to kill yourself; Englishmen always kill a tiger or a pig if 
they are unhappy, never themselves. I am not afraid of your doing 
any kind of harm ; you will only go home and see your farmers 
and please your family ; and you will give big breakfasts in un- 
comfortable tents, and be toasted, and your county newspapers 
will have all sorts of amiable paragraphs about you, and some- 
time or other you will marry-^why not ? Please stand back a 
little and let me pass ; we shall meet in Paris next year when you 
take a holiday on your reduced rents.’ 

She laughed a little, for the first time since SeliedoflTs suicide ; 
her own words amused her. Those poor English gentlemen, who 
fancied they would stem the great salt tide of class hatred, the 
ever-heaving ocean of plebeian envy, by tlte little paper fence of a 
reduced rental I Poor Abels, deluding themselves with the ides 
that they could disarm the jealousy of their Cains with a silver 
penny I 

But the thoughts of Geraldine were far away from any 
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political ironies with which she might entertain her own discus 
eive mind. 

* Nadine, Nadine,’ be said stupidly, ‘you cannot be so crueL 
I have always obey^ you ; I have never murmured ; I have been 
like your dog ; I have been content on so little. Other men would 
have rebelled, but I — I ’ 

Her languid eyes opened widely upon him in haughty surprise 
and rebuke. 

‘Now you talk lika a jeunp premier of the Gymnase I ’ she said, 
conttjraptuoualy. ‘ Rebelled ? Content P What word^ are those ? 
You have been a pleasant acquaintance — amongst many. You 
cannot say you have been ever more. If you have begun to mis- 
understand that, go where you can recover your good sense. I 
have lilted you ; so has Prince Napraxine. Do not force us to 
consider our esteem misplaced.’ 

She spoke coldly, almost severely ; then, with an enchanting 
smile, she held out her hand. 

‘ Come, we will part friends, though you are disposed to bonder 
. like a hoy. You know something of the world ; learn to look as 
1 If you had learned at least its lirst lesson — good temper. Affect it 
I if you have it not ! And — never outstay a welcome I ’ 

lie looked at her and his chest heaved with a heavy sigh that 
was almost a sob. Passionate upbraiding rose to his lips, a 
thousand reproaches for delusive affabilities, for patiently-endured 
caprices, for wasted hours and wasted hopes, and wasted energies^ 
all rose to his mouth in hot hard words of senseless, irrepressible 
pain, but they remained unuttored. Ho dared not offend her 
beyond pardon, he dared not exile himself l)eyond recall^ He wa« 
conscious of the futility of any reproach which he could bring, of 
the absence of any title which he could allege. For two years he 
had been her bondsman, her spaniel, her submissive servant in the 
full sight of the world, yet looking backward he could not reciill 
any sign or word or glance which could have justified him in the 
right to call himself her lover. She had accepted his services, per^ 
mitted his presence — no more ; and yet, he lolt himself as bitterly 
wroiigtd, as cruelly deluded, as ever man could have been by 
woman. 

Tliere is a little song which has been given world-wide fame 
by the sweelt^t singer of our time : the little song which is called, 

‘ wm navez rien d. ?ne direJ Just so vague, and so intense, as 
is the reproach of the song, was the cry of his heart against her 
now. 

If she had never caiud, had never meant, why then— 

But he dared not formulate his injury in words; he knew that 
It would condemn him never to see her face again except in crowds 
as strangers saw it. He had never really believed that she would 
care for liim as he cared for her, but it had always seemed to him . 
that habit would in the end become affection, that the continual ' 
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and familiar intercourse which he had obtained with her would 
.become in time necessary to her, an association, a custom, a 
ilHendship not lightly to be discarded. He had believed that 
Spatience would do more for him than passion ; he had endured all 
her caprices, followed all her movements, incurred the ridicule of 
men, and, what was worse, his own self-contempt, in the belief 
that, with her, Festina lente wa« the sole possible rule of victory. 
And now she cast him aside, with no more thought than she left 
to her maids a fan of an old fashion, a glove® that had been worn 
once ! 

She gfiTve him no time to recover the shock with which he had 
heard his sentence of exile, but, with a little kindly indifferent 
gesture, pa^-sed him and went into the house. 

He had not the courage of Othmar ; he had never had as much 
title as Othmar to deem himself preferred to the multitude ; look- 
ing hack on the two years which he had consecrated to her 
memory and her service, he could not honestly recall a single word 
or glance or sign which could have justified him in believing him- 
seli betrayed. 

She had accepted his homage as she accepted the bouquets 
which men sent her, to die in masses in her ante-chambers. 

His pain was intolerable, his disappointment was altogether 
out of proportion to the frail, vague hopes which he had cherished ; 
but he felt also that his position was absurd, untenable ; he had 
never been her lover, he had none of the rights of a lover; lie was 
only one of many who had failed to please her, who had uncon- 
iscioualy blundered, who had committed the one unpardonable sin 
W wearying her. 

Resistance could only make him ridiculous in her eyes. She 
had plainly intimated that she was tired of his acquaintance and 
companionship. It was an intense suffering to him, but it was 
not one which he could show to the world, or in which he could 
seek the world’s sympathy. If he had failed to please her — 
failed, despite all his opportunities, to obtain any hold upon her 
! sympathies — it was such a failure as is only grotesque in the 
f esteem of men, and contemptible in the sight of women. 

* A gui la f ante ? ’ she woul(f have said herself, with a pitiless 
amusement, which the world would only have echoed. 

It was late in February, but already spring in the Riviera ; 
a brilliant sun was dancing on all the million and one pretty 
things in her boudoir, for she liked light, and could afford, with 
her exquisite complexion and her flower-like mouth, to lau|^h at 
the many less fortunate of her sex, who c’jp-red not be seen without 
all the devices of red glass and rose-coloured transparencies and 
muffled sunbeams. She caressed her little dog, and hade the 
negro boy bring her some tea, and stretched herself out on a long 
low chair with a pleasant sense of fteedom from a disagreeable 
daty done and over* 
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‘I will never be intimate with an Englishman again/ she 
thought. ‘They cannot understand; they think they must be 
either your Caesar or nuUvs : it is so stupid ; and then, when you 
are tired, they grumble. Other men say nothing to you, but they 
%ht somebody else — which is so much better. ^ It is only the 
Siglishman who grumbles, and abuses you as if you were the 
^weather!* 

The idea amused her. 

Through her open tvindows she could see the sea. She saw 
the boat of Geraldine, with its red-capped crew pulling straight- 
way to the westward ; he was going to his yacht ; the ‘affair was 
over peaceably ; he would not kill himself like Seliedoff. Her 
husband would miss him for a little time, hut he was used to men 
who made themselves his ardent and assiduous friends for a few 


months or more, and then were no more seen about his house, 
being banished by her; he was wont to call such victims the 
Zephyrs after that squadron of the mutinous in the Algerian army, 
which receives all those condemned and rejected by their chiefs. 
He would ask no questions; he would understand that his old 
companion had joined the rest ; he had never cared for the fate of 
any save for that of young Seliedoff. There were always men by 
the score ready to amuse, distract, and feast with Prince Napraxine. 

She drank her yellow tea with its slice of lemon, and enjoyed 
the unwonted repose of half an hours solitude. She was conscious 
at once of a certain relief in the detinitc exile of her late com- 


panion, yet of a C(U’tam mugnanimity, inasmuch as &b(5 wn)uld 
enable other women to presume that he had grown tired of his 
allegiance. 

But the latter consideration weighed little with her ; she had 
been too satiated with triumph not to be indifferent to it, and she 
was at all times careless of the opinions of others. She would 
miss him a little, as one misses a well-trained servant, hut there 
♦would be so many others ready to fill his place. Whenever her 
gproom-of-the-chambers told her hall-porter to say ‘Madame 
repoit/ her rooms were filled with young men ready to obey her 
slightest sign or wildest whim as poodles or spaniels those of their 
masters. There were not a fevr ? who, like Geraldine, regulated 
their seasons and tlnur sojourns by the capricious movements of 
the Princess Napraxine, as poor In-nighted shepherds foUow the 
gyrations of nu ignis-fatuus. Whether north, south, east, or west, 
wherever she w'as momentarily resident, there was always seen 
her cor^^s de garde, 

^ As slie sat alone no'vjfor the brief half-hour bt^fore her usutd 
drive, her past drifted before her recollection in clear colours, at 
though she were quite old. She remembered her childhood, ap^t 
at the embassies of great cith-s, where her fatlier was the idm of 
all that was distinguished and of much that was dissolute ; the 
most courtly, the most witty, the most elegant, of great diplo- 
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matista. She remembered now, sitting in her mother’s barouche 
In the Bois or the Prater, or petted and caressed by soyereigns and 
statesmen in her mother’s drawing-rooms, she had seen so much 
with her opal-like eyes, heard so much with her sea-shell-like ears, 
and had, at ten years old, said to Count Platoff, * Je serai honnSte 
femme ; ce sera plus chic ; ’ and how his peal of laughter had dis- 
concerted her own serious mood and solemnity of resolve. Then 
she remembered how, when ohe was seventeen years old, her 
mother had advised her to marry her cousin; and how her 
father, when she had been tempted to ask nis support of her own 
adverse wishes, had twisted his silken white moustaches with a 
little shrug of his shoulders, and had said : ‘ Mais, mon enfant, je 
ne sais — nous sommes preaque ruin^s ; 9a me plaira — et un mari, 
c’est si peu de chose ! ’ 

^ Si peu de chof^e ! ’ she thought, now ; and yet a bullet that you 
idrag after you, a note of discord always in your music, a stone in 
lyour ball slipper, dance you over so lightly — an inevitable ennui 
talways awaiting you ! 

^ If they had not been in such haste, I should have mot Othmar 
and have married him ! ’ she mused, with that frankness which was 
never missing from her self-communion. * Life would have looked 

difterently; 1 would have made him the foremost man in 

Europe ; he has the powers needful, but he has no ambitions ; his 
millions have stifled them,’ 

She thought, with something that was almost envy, of the fate 
of Yseulte, and with a remembrance, which was almost disgust, of 
the early hours of her own marriage, when all the delicacy and 
purity of her own girlhood had revolted against the brutality of 
obligations which she had in her ignorance submitted to accept. 

How could she care for the children born of that intolerable 
degradation to wliich no habit or time had had power to reconcile 
her? 

In her own eyes she had been as much violated as any slave 
bought in the market. 

^Tf I had daughters, they should at least know to what they 
surrendered themselves before they were given away in marriage,’ 
she bad often reflected, with a bitter remembrance of the absolute 
innocence in which she herseli had repeated the vows, and broken 
the glass, which had indissolubly united her to her cousin Platon. 

Then, with the irony even of herself, and the doubt even of 
herself, which were stronger than any other instincts in her, she 
laughed at her own momentary sentiment. 

‘ I dare say I should have been tired of him in six months,’ 
she thought, * and very likely we should iiave hated one another in 
another six. He would not have been as easy as Platon; he 
would have had his prejudices ’ 

Before her mind there rose the vision of a place she had once 
seen as she had sailed in a yacht down the Adriatic one cool 
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autumnal month ; a place not far from Ragusa, somewhat farther 
to the southward ; a fantastic pile, half Greek, half Turkish, with 
an old Gothic keep built by Quattrocentisto Venetians rising in 
its midst ; gardens of palms and woods of Hex sloping from it to 
meet the lapis-lazuli-hued sea, cliffs of all the colours of precious 
stones towering up behind it into the white clouds and the dazzling 
sunshine. Fascinated by the aspect of the place, she had asked its 
name and owner, and the Austrians with her had answered her, 
*It is called Zama, an^ it belongs to the Othmars.’ 

She had often remembered the Herzegovinian castle, lonely as 
Miramar after the tragedy of Quotaro. * 

^ I would not have lived at Amydt, but at Zama,’ she thought 
now; then, angry and impatient of herself, she dismissed her 
jfancies as you banish with a light clap of your hands a flock of 
’importunate birds, which fly away as fast as they have come. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

‘Are you very happy?’ said Baron Fritz to Yseulte in his 
occasional visits to Ainy6t. And she answ<^rod without w^ords, 
with a blush and a smile wdiich were mucd. warmer than words. 
He saw that she was perfectly happy, as yet; that whatever 
/ thorns might be beneath the nuptial couch, they Jiad not touched 
her. 

He did not venture to put the same question to Othmar. There 
were times when he would no more have interrogated his nephew 
than he would have put fire to a pile of powder ; ho had at once 
the vogue fear and the abundant contempt which a thoroughly 
practical, artiticial, and worldly man has for one whose dresms 
and desires are wholly unintelligible to him. 

‘ Otho,’ he said once to her, * is like an l^lnstem sorcerer who 
holds the magic ring with which he can wish for anything under 
heaven ; but, as he cannot commami immortality, all his me slips 
through his fingers before he has decided on what is most worth 
wishing for. Do you understand ? ’ 

Yseulte did not understand; to her this sorcerer, if not be- 
nignant to himself, had at least given all her soul desired. He 
treated her with the most constant tenderness, with the most 
^nerous delicacy, with the most solicitous care ; if in his love 
uiere might be some of the heat of passion, some of the ardours of 
po^ession, lacking, it was not the spiritual affection and the 
childiah innocence of so young a ^rl which could be capable of 
missing those, or be conscious of their absence. To Yseulte, love 
was at once a revelation and a profanation ; she shrank from it 
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0v«D whilst she yielded to it ; it was not to such a temperament 
as hers that any lover could ever have seemed cold. 

She did not understand her husband ; p^sical familiarity Jiad 
not brpu^ht much mental companionship* ohe adored him; the 
distant sound of his step thrilled her •vith excitement, his lightest 
touch filled her with delight ; the intense love she bore him often 
held her silent and pale with an excess of emotion which she 
would have been afraid to render into speech even if she had been 
able to do so ; and she was utterly unable, %br the strength of her 
own feelipgs alarmed her, and the mode of her education had made 
her reticent. 

He was to her as a god who had suddenly descended upon her 
life, and changed all its poor, dull pathways into fields of light. 
That she gave, or that she might give him, much more than he 
gave her, never occurred to her thoughts. That any ardour of 
admiration, or force of emotion, might be absent in him towards 
her, never suggested itself to her. Such love as he bestowed on 
her, indiffereut though it was in reality, seemed to her the very 
height of passion, ohe could not tell that mere sensual indulg- 
ences mingled with affectionate compassion, may produce so fair a 
Simulacrum of love for awhile that it will deceive alike deceiver 
Wd deceived. 

Othmar knew that nothing tenderer, purer, or nearer to his 
ideal, could have come into his life than this graceful and most 
innocent girl. She satisfied his taste if not his mind ; she was as 
fresh as a sea-shell, as a lily, as a summer-dawn ; and he felt an 
entire and illimitable possession in her such as he had never felt in 
any living woman ; she was so young, it seemed Like drinking the 
' very dew of morning ; and yet he could not have told whether he 
was most restless or most in peace at Amy6t. 

^ Love me a little, dear ; I have no one,’ he had said to her on 
the day of their l)etrothal, and it had always seemed to him that 
he had no one ; all his mistresses had never cared for him, but only 
for the golden god which was behind him; or, he had thought so. 
And now, she loved him with an innocence and a fervour of which 
he could not doubt the truth ; and he was grateful, as the masters 
of the world are usually grateful, for a handful of the simple daily 
bread of real affection ; and she gave him all her young untouched 
loveliness in pledge of that, as she might have given him a rosebud 
to pluck to pieces. And he felt the sweetness of the rosebud, he 
rested himself to the charm of the dawn, and endeavoured to 
f believe that he was happy; but happiness escaped him as the 
I vermilion hues of the evening sky may (pcape the dreamer watch- 
ing for them, who looks too closely or looks too far. 

Yet he remained willingly at Amy6t through these winter 
weeks ; as willingly as though he had been the most impassioned 
of lovers, Amy6t was as far from the world, if he chose, as 
though its pastures and avenues had been an isle in the great 
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South Ocean ; he wished to forget the world with the ivory arms 
of Yseulte drawn about his throat : he would gladly have forgotten 
that any other woman lived beside this child, on whose innocent 
mouth, sweet as the wild rose in spring, he strove to stay the 
fteeting fragrance of his own youth. 

‘ No man had ever sweeter physician to his woes,^ he thought 
as he looked at her in her sleep, the red glow from the angry 
winter sunrise tonchipg with its light the whiteness of her 
sculptural limbs. But what drug cures for long ? 

Friederich Othmar often went to the chateau for a jbw hours 
on matters of business, and was persuaded that the shining metal 
roofs of the great Valois house of pleasure sheltered a perfect 
contentment. 

* But you must not remain for ever here,’ he said to his nephew. 
* They will give you some foolish name which will run down the 
boulevards like magic : they will say you are in love with your 
wife, or that you are educating her ; we all know what comes of 
that latter attempt.’ 

* 1 stay at Amy6t,’ answered Othmar, * because I like it, 
because we both like it.’ 

* My dear Otho, since you have pleased yourself persistently 
all your life, it is improbable that you will cease to do so at an 
age when moat men are only just able to begin. Amyot is an 
historic place, very old, admirably adapted lor a museum ; but 
since it is to your taste, well and good ; only none will comprehend 
that you stay here Jilmit le par fait amour for two months. If you 
continue to do so, Paris wdll nelieve that your wife has a ciub- 
ifoot or a crooked spine.’ 

^ You think she must show the one in a cotillon, or the other in 
something trH c.oUani ? ’ said Othmar. 

* Are you afraid of that ? ’ said the Baron, who knew by what 
means to attain his own ends. 

‘ I am not in the least afniid,’ replied Othmar, with impatience. 
‘ But 1 confess Amy6t, with the cuckoo crying in its oalr woods, 
seems a fitter atmosphere for her than the endiahleynent of Paris.’ 

‘ You could return to the cuckoo. I am not acquainted with 
his habits, but I should presume he is a stay-at-home, countryfied 
person.' 

* You do not understand the spring-time,’ said Othmar, with a 
smile. 

* It has alwavs seemed to me the most uncomfortable period 
of the year,’ confessed the Baron. * It is an indefinite and transi- 

I tory period, such as are st Idoin agreeable, except to poets, who are 
' naturally unstable themselves.’ 

* I suppose you were never young ? ’ said Othmar, doubtfully. 

* I must have been, pathologically speaking,’ replied Friederich 
Othmar, ‘ But I have no recoUection of it •, I certainly never 
remember a time when I did not read of the state of Europe with 
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interest: I think, on the contrary, there was never a time in 
which you took any interest in it* 

* Europe is such a very small fraction of such an immeasurable 
whole 1 ^ 

' It is our fraction, at least ; and all we have,' said the Baron ; 
all the gist of the matter seemed to him to lie in that, ‘ You 
would fike to live in Venus, or ^oumey to the rings of Saturn, but 
at present science limits us to Earth.' 

* Can you not persuade him to take any^interest in mankind P ' 
he continued to Yseulte, as she approached them at that moment. 
He was dbout to leave Amydt after one of his brief and necessary 
visits, and stood smoking a cigarette before bis departure in the 
great central hall, with its dome painted by Primaticcio. 

* In mankind P ' she repeated with a smile. * That is very 
comprehensive, is it not ? I am sure,' she added with hesitation, 
for ^e was afraid of offending her husband, ‘ he is very good to 
his own people, if you mean that ? ' 

‘He does not mean that at all, my dear,' said Othmar. ‘ He 
means that I should be very eager to ruin some states and upraise 
others, that I should foment war and disunion, or uphold anarchy 
or absolutism, as either best served me, that I should free the 
hands of one and tie the hands of another ; do not trouble your 
head about these matters, my child ; let us go in the woods and 
look for primroses, which shall remind you of the green lanes of 
Faiel.' 

Yseulte, whose interest was vaguely aroused, looked from one 
to another. 

* If you really can do so much as that,' she said timidly, ‘ I 
think I would do it if I were you ; because surely you might 
always serve the right cause and help the weak people.' 

Othmar smiled, well pleased. 

‘ My dear Baron, this is not the advocate that you wish to 
arouse. Kernember Mephistopheles failed signally when he 
entered a cathedral.' 

‘ I do not despair ; I shall have Paris on my side,’ said the 
Baron, as he made his farewells. 

The day was bright, and v warm wind was stirring amidst the 
brown buds of the trees and forests ; the great forests wore the 
purple haze of spring ; from the terinces of Amy6t, where once 
Francis and the Marguerite des Marguerites had wandered, tlie 
immense view of the valleys of the Loire and of the Cher was out- 
spread in the noon sunlight, white tourelle and grey church spire 
nsing up from amid the lake of golden air like ‘ silver sails 
upon a summer sea.' From these staidly terraces, raised high on 
colonnades of marble, with marble statues of mailed men-at-arms 
standing at intervals adown their length, the eyes could ran^ 
over all that champaign country which lies open like a chronicle 
of France to those who have studied her wars and dynastiea. 
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Yseulte loved to come there wfien the sun was bright as 
when it was at its setting, and dream her happy dreams, whilst 
gazing over the undulations of the great forests spreading solemn 
and hushed and shadowy, away, far away, to the silver line of the 
vast river and to the confines of what once was Touraine. 

‘ What do you find to think so much of, you, with your short 
life and your blameless conscience ? ’ asked Othmar that day, 
looking at her as she leaned against the marble parapet. 

She might have answered in one word, ‘ You,^ but love words 
f did not come easily toner lips; she was very shy with him still. 

She answered evasively : ‘ Does one always think afr all when 
one looks, and looks, and looks, idly like this ? I do not believe 
reverie is real thinking; it is an enjoyment; everything is so 
still, so peaceful, so bright — and then it cannot go away, it is all 
yours ; we may leave it, it cannot leave us.’ 

* You are veiy fond of the country ? ’ 

‘ 1 have never been anywhere else, except when I was a little 
child in Paris. I love Paris, but it is not like this.’ 

‘ No woman lives who does not love Paris ; but I think 
Amydt suits you better. You have a Valois look; you are of 
another day than ours. I should net like to see you grow like 
the women of your time; you are a true patrician — you have no 
need of c/uVn.’ 

lie put a hothouse rose in her bosom us he spoke, and kissed 
her throat as he did so. The colour flusbod there at his touch. 
She 8t(;oped her fime; over the rose. 

* I do not think I shall ever change,’ sbe said, hurriedly, •' It 
'seems to me as if one must remain what one is born.’ 

* The ivory must ; the clay changes,’ said Othmar. * You 
kre very })ure ivory, my love. I robbed you from Christ.’ 

He was seated on one of the marble benches in the balustrade 
of the terrace; she stood before him, w'hile his hand continued to 
play with the rose he had put at her breast. Sbe wore a white 
woollen gown, w^hich fell about her in soft foMs, edged with 
ermine ; a broad gold girdle clasped her waist, and old guipure 
lace covered her heart, which beat warm and high beneath his 
touch as he .set the great crimson ro^e against it. In an innocent 
way she suddenly realised her own charm and its power which it 
gave her over any man ; she lost her timidity, and ventured to 
ask him a (question. 

* What IS it that the Baron wi.shes you so much to do?’ she 
gaid, as she stood l>efore him. ‘ I did not understand.’ 

‘He wishes me, instead of ]uuting roses in your corsage, to 
busy myself with setting the torch of war to dry places.' 

‘ I do not understand. Wlint is it you can do P ’ 

‘ I will try and tell you in a few words. There are a few men, 
dear, who have such an enormous quautity of gold that they can 
arrange the balana^ of the world much at pleasure. One man, 
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called Vanderbilt, could, fol instance, make such a country as 
England bankrupt if he chose, merely by throwing his shares 
wholesale on the market. The Othniar are such men as this. 
My forefathers made immense fortunes, mostly very wickedly, 
and by force of their own unscrupulousness have managed to 
become one of these powers of the world. I have no such taste 
for any such power. It is with my indifference that my uncle 
reproaches me. He thinks that if I bestowed greater attention 
to the state of Europe I could double the millions I possess. I 
do not want to do that ; I do not care to do that ; so a great 
chasm of difference yawns for ever between him and me.’ 

^ He loves you very much ? ’ 

* Oh, in his way: but I irritate him and ho irritates me. 
We have scarcely a point in common.’ 

^Perhaps,’ said Yseulte, amazed at her own boldness in 
suggesting a fault in him, ‘ perhaps you have not quite patience 
with his difference of character? ’ 

^ That is very possible,’ said Othmar, himself astonished at her 
insight. ‘ I could pardon anything if he would not speak of the 
Othmar as Jews speak of Jehovah. It is so intolerably absurd.’ 

‘ But they are your people ? ’ 

* Alas ! yes. But i despise them ; I dislike them. They were 

intolerably bad men, my dear ; they did intolerably bad things. 
All this,’ he continued, with a gesture of his hand towards the 
mighty building of Amyot, with its marble terraces and its many 
towers dazzling in the sunlight, ^ they would never have pos- 
sessed save through hundreds of unscrupulous actions heaped one 
on the other to make stepping-stones across the salt-marsh of 
poverty to the yellow sands of fortune. Oh, I do not mean that 
Amy6t was not bought fairly. It was bought quite fairly, at a 
very high price, by my great-grandfather, but the wealth which 
enabled him to buy it was ill-gotten. His father was a common 
Croat horse-dealer, which is a polite word for horse-stealer, who 
lived in the last century in the city of Agram. There are millions 
of loose horses in the vast oak woods of Western Hungary and 
the immense plains of Croatia, and to this day there are many 
men who live almost like savagts, and steal these half-wild horses 
as a means of subsistence. There were, of coui’se, many more of 
these robbers in the last century than in this. Marc Othmar did 
not actually steal the }iorse.s, but he bought them at a tenth part 
of their value from these rough men of the woods and plains 
when stolen, and the large profits he made by this illegal traffic 
laid the foundations of the much-envied fortunes which I enjoy, 
and which you grace to-day.’ ^ 

He had spoken as though he explained the matter to a child, 
but Yseulte’s ready imagination supplied the colour to his bare 
outlines. She was silent, revolving in her thoughts what he had 
said. 
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^ I would rather your people had oeen warriors/ she said| with 
hesitation, thinking of her own long line of crusaders. 

‘ I would rather they had been peasants/ he returned. * But 
being what they were, I must bear their burdens.^ 

* Then what is it he wishes you to do that you do not P ^ 

' He wishes me to have many ambitions, but as I regard it, 
the fortunes which I have been bom to entirely smother ambitien : 
whatever eminence I might achieve, if I did achieve it, would 
never appear better than so much preference purchased. If I had 
been as great a soldier as Soult, they would have said I bought 
my victories. If I had had the talent of Balzac, they would have 
said 1 bought the press. If I had written the music of the 
Hamlet^’ or the Koi de Lahore,” they would have said that I 
bought the whole musical world for my claque. If I could have 
the life that I should like, I should choose such a life as Lamar- 
tine’s, bi^t a rival of the Rothschilds cannot be either a poet or a 
leader of a revolution. The momtrari digito ruins the peace and 
comfort of life : if I walk down the boulevard with the Comte de 
Paris the fools cry that I wish to crown Philippe VII. ; if I speak 
to M. Wilsoji in the /oyer of the Fran^ais they scream that there 
is to be a concession for a new loan ; if the Prince Orloff come to 
breakfast with me a Russian war is suspected, and if Prince 
Ilohenlohe dine with me I have too German a bias. This kind of 
notoriety is agreeable to my uncle. It makes him feel that he 
holds the strings of the h^uropean puppet show. But to myself 
it is detestable. To come and go unremarked seems to me the 
first condition of all for the quiet enjoyment of life, but I 
have been condemned to be one of those unfortunates who cannot 
drive a phaeton down to Chantilly without the press and the 
public becoming nervous about the intentions of M. d’Aumale. 
Last year, one very hot day, I was passing through Paris, and I 
asked for a glass of water at a little caf6 at the harriero. They 
stared, and brought me some. A\Tien I told them that I only 
wanted water, the waiter said, with a smile, Monsieur ne pent 
pas etre stSrieux I nous avons llionneur de le coimaitre.” The 
/world, like the waiter, will not let me have plain water when I 
'wish for it. I dare say my wish* may be perversity, but, at any 
rate, it is always tliw'arted by the vei*y people who imagine they 
are gratifying me with indulgences.’ 

* But some of the people love you,’ she insisted. * Did not the 
workmen of Paris give you that Wutiful casket the other day f 
Was it not bought by a two-sous subscription ? ’ 

' That was more a compliment to the Maison d’Othmar than 
to myself. We have always been popular in Paris ; so was Louii 
Napoldon—once. We have much the same titles as he had ; we 
have committed many crimes, and caused immeasurable misery.’ 

* Not you,’ she said, softly. 

*1 inherit the results/ said her husband. 
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* But you haTO done great things/ she said timidly. ^ Th« 

cur^ here was telling me yesterday of all you have done for the 
poor of Paris. He says that the hospitals you have founded, the 
charities you maintain ’ 

^ The cur6 knows his way to your heart and your purse I My 
dear, the Emperor Napol4on Trois thought that he did a great 
thing for the poor of Paris wher he pulled down their rookeries 
and built them fine and healthy dUs (mw'ih'es ; there was only one 
thing the Emperor could not do : he could iftt make the poor live 
in them ; and the Convalescent Home he erected at Vincennes did 
not save him from Sedan, or Paris from the Commune. We who 
are rich shall always have the Emperor’s fate ; we shall build as 
much as we like, and spend as much as we like, but we shall never 
I reach the hearts of the great multitudes, who all hate us. It is 
very natural they should. Never say a word about what they call 
my charities. They are blunders like the Emperor’s, many of 
which seem now to be very absurd ones. If I ever come to my 
Sedan, they will not be remembered for an hour. The one thing 
I can do, and will do, is, that I will prevent, as long as I live, the 
use of the great mill of gold which we grind being turned to 
immoral purposes — such purposes, for instance, as the oppression 
of peoples, as the barter of nationalities, as the supply of the sinews 
of unjust and unholy wars, as the many intolerable iniquities 
which, whilst professing Christianity, modern statesmen employ 
under spurious names to most intolerable ends. So mucn I 
can do; and, for doing it, I am thought a fool. All the rest is 
wholl}^ indifferent to me. The machine swings on as it will ; it 
is so admirably organised that it requires little guidance, and that 
little Baron Friederich gives, whilst I am free, my dear, to stay 
at Amy6t and gather you anotlier rose, for I have spoilt this one.’ 

He had spoken more gaily, frankly, and fully than was his 
wont, and kissed her softly on the throat once more. 

Yseulte’s thoughts were with his earlier words ; her eyes were 
moist, and very serious. It was the first time that he had ever 
alluded before to his family or his position ; she had never at all 
understood what they had meant around her when they had 
Bpoken of la Finance ; she liad ^en that he was tr^ grand seigneur f 
and was treated, wherever he moved, with the greatest marks of 
deference. It seemed very strange to her that so much power 
and state should be possible without unblemished descent : it was 
outside of her creed and her comprehension. If she had loved 
him less, it would have shocked her. 

* I am sorry,’ she »iid softly, ^ it m|^8t have troubled you so 
much. I understand why you are sometimes sad. It must be 

I like holding lightning in your hands ; and then there is the fear 
of using it ill ’ 

‘ My greatest fault has been to be too careless of it,’ he an- 
swered. ‘ To have used my j>ower neither way, neither for good 
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I nor ill. I haye comforted myself tliat I have done no ham ; — a 
I negative praise. Come, let us go and choose another rose for you ; 
or shall we go into the woods ? You like them better. Do not 
trouble your soul with the gold or the crimes of the Othmar. You 
are come to purify both ; and you will make your children in 
your own likeness out of that consecrated ivory of which Heaven 
has made you ! ^ 

* She is the first woman of them all,’ he thought, as they de- 
scended the marble 'vJtairs towards the glades of the park, Hhe 
first who has had any sympathy with me. They have, all thought 
me a fool for not turning round like the sluggard, and lying 
drugged in my golden nest. She understands very httle because 
she does not understand the world ; but she can imagine how all 
which the vulgar think so delightful drags me down like a wallet 
of stones.’ 

^ Yseulte,’ he said aloud, ‘ do you know what all my millions 
cannot buy, and what I would give them all to be able to buy P 
"Well, something like the mart su7' le champ cVhonneur, whicli was 
said for a hundred and fifty years wlien the name of Philippe de 
Valogne was called in the roll-call of the Grenadiers.’ 

The memory he recalled was one of the most glorious of her 
race ; one of those traditions of pure honoiir which are common 
enough in the iiohility of France. The Counts de Valogne had 
been behind none in high courage and lofty codes ; and the local 
history of their province was studded wiiii the exploits and the 
martial self-sacrilice whereby they had continually redeemed their 
extravagance and tlieir idleness as courtiers and men of pleasure. 

She turned to him with her brightest smile, and her hand 
touched his with a gesture caressing and timid. 

‘ IIo is mine ; I will give him to you,’ she said, with a child’s 
abandonment and gaiety. ‘ I am so glad that I have something 
to give I ’ 

* You will give his blood to my sons,’ said Othmar. * So you 
will give it to me.’ 


CHAFTEH XXX. 

Melville came one day to Amyot. 

^You have followed my advice,’ he said to Othmar. 'You 
have made yourself a homo. It is the nearest likeness to Heaven 
that men get on earth,^ Believe a homeless man when he tells 
you so.’ 

Othmar smiled. 

' It is odd that you, the purest priest I know, and my uncle, 
the worldiest of philosophers and money-makers, should coincide 
in yoitr counsels. Perhaps to make a home ia as difficult as to 
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make a discovery in asfcronorly or matheraatics, or to appreciate a 
Bunrise or sunset/ 

^ Do you mean to say ? * 

* I mean to say nothing in especial ; except that one’s life, as 
the world goes, does not fit one to be ihe hourly companies of a 
perfectly virginal mind. My dear Melville, sho makes me ashamed ; 
my society seems infinitely too cop^’se for her, I have never seemed 
to myself such a brute.’ 

* That is, 1 fear, because you are not ver^much in love, and so 
are at liberty to analyse your own sensations : a lover would nf»t 
feel those Scruples,’ reflected Melville ; but he merely said aloud : 
j‘If a woman have not a Jitile of the angelic, she goes near to 
ihaving something of the diabolic. Women are always in extremes.’ 

*IIer soul is like a crystal,’ said Othmar. ^ But in it I see my 
own soul, and it looks unworthy.’ 

He could not say even to Melville, tried physician of sick souls 
as he was, that there were moments when tho perfect purity of 
the young girl wearied him, when her innocent tenderness fretted 
hun, and failed to supply all the stimulant to his senses that 
women less lovely but more versed in amorous arts could have 
given, when he was, in a word — the most fatal word love ever 
h^rs — wejried, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

‘ Othmar mmllant les marguerites aux hois I ’ said Nadine Na- 
praxine, with lier most unkind smile, when she heard that he 
remained under the Valois woods till autumn. 

She herself was in l\U8.<ia ; forced also to gather daisies in her 
own manner, which always wearied her. It was necessary to be 
seen awhile at Tsarkoe Solo, or wherever the Imperial people 
were : and then to visit for a few months the immense estates of 
Prince Napraxine. Tliey had gone thither earlier than usual 
through the suicide of Boris Selicdofl, which had cast many noble 
northern families into mourningf and had for a moment chilled the 
feeling of Europe in general towards herself. 

* It was so inconsiderate of him ! ’ she said more than once. 
^ Everyone was sure to put it upon me ! ’ 

It seemed to her very unjust. 

She had been kind to the boy, and then had rebuked him a 
little as anybody else would have don^ Who could imagdue 
that he would blow his brains out under tne palms and aloes, like 
any dicavi without a franc ? 

She was exceedingly angry that the world should venture to 
blame her. When her Imperial mistress, receiving her first visit, 
gave some expression to this general sentiment, and presumed to 
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hazard some phrases which sugges{3d a hint of reproof, Nadine 
Napraxine revolted with all the pride of her temper, and did not 
scruple to respond to her interlocutor that the Platoff and the 
Napraxine both were of more ancient lineage and greater tradi- 
tions in Russia than those now seated on the throne. 

To her alone would it have been possible to make such a reply 
and yet receive condonation of it, as she did. There was in her a 
force which no one resisted, a magnetism which no one escaped. 

She was, however, extremely angered, both by the remarks 
made to her at (Jourt, and about her in European society, and 
withdrew herself to the immense solitudes of the province of 
Kaluga in an irritation which was not without dignity. Men 
who adored her, of w'hom there were many, noticed that her self- 
exile to Zarai'zoff coincided with that of Othmar to Amyot ; but 
there was no one who would have dared to say so. Geraldine 
had gone to North America, which had amused her. 

‘ He will not shoot himself,^ she thought. ' He will shoot a 
I vast number of innocent beasts instead. SeliedofF was the manlier 
^of the two.’ 

Zaraizolfwas a mighty place set amongst the endless woods 
and rolling plains of the nort h-eastern provinces ; a huge rambling 
structure half fortress, half palace, with the village clustering 
near as in other days when the Tartars might sweep down on it 
like vultures. The wealth of the Na})raxineH had made it within 
almost oriental in its luxury ; without, it bad much of the barbaric 
wildness of the country, and it had beou here in the first two 
intolerable years after her marriage that she had learned to love 
to be drawn by ha If- wild horses at lightning speed over the snow 
plains, with the bay of the wolves on the air, and the surety of 
fatal frost-bite if the furs were incautiously dropped a moment too 
soon. 

At Zaraizoff, when she established herself there for the 
summer, she brought usually a I’arisian household with her, and 
inviting a succession of guests, filled with a great movement and 
gaiety of life the sombre courts, the silent galleries and chambers, 
the anti(pie walls all covered with vivid paintings like a Byzantine 
church, the long low salons luxurous as a Persian harem. But 
this summer it saw her come almost alone. Her children came 
also from southern Russia, and Platon Napraxine at least was 
happy. 

‘ is it possible to he uglier than that ; not surely among the 
Kalmucks! ’ she tliought, looking in the good-tempered little 
Tartar-like faces of her two small sons. 

They were absurdly ^ike their father ; but, as they promised 
to be also, like him, tall and well-built, would probably, as they 
grew up, find many women, as he had found many, to tell them 
they were handsome men ; but that time was far oflf, and as yet 
they were but ugly children. Sachs and Mits (Alexander and 
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Demetrius) were respectively^ five and six years old, big, stout, 
ungainly little boys, with flat blunt features, in which the Tartar 
blood of the Napraxine was prominently visible. They had a 
retinue of tutors, governesses, bonnes, and attendants of all kinds, 
and had been early impressed with th^' opinion that a Napraxine 
had no superior on earth save the Gospodar. 

* Ils <mt pris la peine de naHre I ’ quoted their mother with 
contempt as she beheld their arrogant little pomposities: she 
could never forgive them that they had don# so. It was natural 
that when she looked in her mirror she could scarcely bring her- 
self to believe that they had been the issue of her own life. 

‘ I suppose 1 ought to adore them, but I certainly do not,^ she 
said to Melville, who, having been sent on a mission to Peters- 
burg by the Vatican in the vain hope of mitigating by the charm 
of his manner the hard fate of the Catholic Poles, had paused for 
a day at Zaraizoff to obey the summons of its mistress, travelling 
some extra thousand versts to do so. It was to him that she had 
made the remark about the daisies. 

Melville, though he was a priest whose vows were truly 
sacred obligations in his e^e^, was also keenly alive to those 
enjoyments of the graces and luxuries of life which his frequent 
employment in diplomatic missions for the head of his Church 
made it not only permissible but desirable for him to indulge in 
at times. His brief visit to Zaraizoff, and other similar diver- 
sions, were agreeable episodes in months of spiritual effort and very 
serious intellectual worh, and he abandoned himself to the amuse- 
ment of such occasional rewards with the youthful ardour which 
sixty years had not tamed in him. 

Nadine Napraxine was not only charming to his eyes and 
taste, as to those of all men, but she interested him with the 
;attraction which a complicated and notz-easily- unravelled character 
Ipossesses for all intellectual people. He had perceived in her 
those gifts mental and moral which, under suitable circumstances, 
make the noblest of temperaments, and he also perceived in her 
an indefinite potentiality lor cruelty and for tyranny ; the conflict 
between the two interested him as a psychological study. He 
could not but censure her intcderance of Napraxine ; yet neither 
could he refuse to sympathise with it. The Prince was the last 
man on earth to have been able to attain any power over that 
vfwiable, contemptuous, and subtle temperament and over an 
intelligence refined by culture to the utmost perfection of taste and 
hypercriticism of judgment. He adored her indeed, but c'est le 
pire d^faut in such cases; and a hippopotamus in his muddy 
I edges might have done so, with as mucn hope as he, of exciting 
1 anything more than her impatience and contempt, 

‘ I certainly do not,^ she repeated, as she lay on a divan after 
dinner, in a gre^d hall imitated from the Alhambra, with a copy 
of the Lion fountain in white marble in the centre, and groves of 
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palms in white marble vases lifting |their green banners against 
the deep glow of the many-coloured fretwork and diapered gold 
of the walls. ‘ They are two quite uninteresting children, stupid, 
obstinate, proud, already convinced that a Prince Napraxine has 
only to breathe a wish to see it accomplished. At present they 
are good tempered and are fond of each other, but that will not 
last long ; they will soon feel their claws and use them. They are 
quite wonderfully ugly, — an ugliness flat, heavy, animal, alto- 
gether Tartar. I imitgine I could have been fond of a child like 
any other woman, but then I think with any mother it must be 

i alwaj'fl the child of a man she loves; it must be the symbol of 

sympathy and the issue of joy ' 

8ho spoke dreamily, almost regretfully, her delicate head lying 
back amongst the pillows of golden silk, while she sent a little 
cloud of smoke into the air. 

Melville looked at her: he thought that there were persons 
.who were like the Neva river; the Neva does not freeze of iteelf, 
fbut it has so many huge blocks of ice rolled down into it from 
labove that it looks as if it did. 

Ho hesitated a moment ; ho was too sagacious a man of the 
world to intrude his own beliefs where they would only have 
met with unbelief. 

^What can I say?’ he murmured. ‘Only that I suppose 

t maternal love, after all, like all other love, does not come at com- 
aiid; human nature has always been under the illusion that it 
as a 8j)ontaneou8 and irresistible growth.’ 

* Human nature has so many illusions,’ said Nadine Napraxine. 
‘ But I have never heard that much reason underlies any one of 
them.’ 


‘ Hut does not our happiness ? ’ said Melville. 

She laughed a little. 

^Do you believe much in happy people? I thiuk there are 
passions, vanities, titillations, desires, successes — those one sees in 
full motion on the earth, like animalculse in a drop of water; but 
happiness, I imagine, died wdth Paul et Virginie, with Chact-as 
and A tala. To he happy, you must he capable of being unhappy. 
We never reaidi that point; we' are only irritable, or grow 
an&miqiif, according to the variety of our constitutions.’ 

* I knew a perfectly happy woman once,’ said Melville ; 
* happy all her life, and she lived long.’ 

i / Hh, you moan some nun,’ said Nadine Napraxine, -with im- 
I patience. ‘ That is not happiness ; it is only a form of hysteria 
or hypogastria.’ 

* Not a nun,’ replied^ Melville, making himself a cigarette, 
while the sun played on the red sash of his gown, the gown which 
Raffael designed for Leo. ‘ Not a nun. The woman I mean was 


a servant in a little dirty village near Grenoble ; she had been in 
the service of two cross, miserly people ever since she was fifteen. 
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At the time I knew her first she was fortv-seven. The old people 
had a small shop of general {necessaries; she attended to the shop, 
cooked, and cleaned, and washed, and spun, dug, too, in a vegetable 
garden, and took care of a donkey, and pigs, and fowls. When 
she was about thirty, the old man first, and then the old woman, 
became incapable, from paralysis. Rose — her name was Rose — 
worked on harder than ever. Phe had many ofiers of better ser- 
vice, even offers of marriage, for she was a famous housewife, but 
she refused them ; she would not leave thet)ld people. They were 
poor ; they had never been good or grateful to her ; they had even 
beaten her when she was a girl ; but she would never leave them. 
She had been a foundling, and theirs had been the only form of 
human ties that she had ever known. She was perfectly happy all 
the day long, and she even found time to do many a good turn for 
neighbours worse oif than herself. She had never had more than 
twenty francs a year in money, but then, You see, I live well, 1 
want nothing,” she said to me once. And such living 1 Black 
cabbage and black bread ! Well, she was perfectly happy, as I 
say. You do not seem to believe it ? * 

• * Oh, yes ; so is a snail, ^ said the Princess Nadine. ' Besides, 

lyou know, if she had been a pretty woman ' 

Melville felt almost angry. 

^You are very cruel. Why will you divorce beauty and 
virtue P ' 

' I do not divorce them, nature usually does,* she answered, 
amused. ^Perhaps they divorce themselves. Well, what became 
of this paragon P * 

* She was no paragon,’ said Melville, annoyed. * She was a 
hard-working, good, honest woman, perfectly content with a 
horrible lot, and loyal unto death to two tyrannical old brutes 
who never thanked her. When they died they left all the little 
they had to a nephew in the Jura, who had taken no notice of 
them all their days — a rich tradesman. Poor Rose, at fifty-thre# 
years old, was sent adrift on the world. She cried her heart out 
to have to leave the house, and the ass, and the chickens. I got 
her the grant from the Prix Montyon, and she was set up in a 
tii^ shop of her own in her owii village, but she did not live long. 

Quand on a keureusej aprhi — dest longy^ she said in her dying 
hour. She was afrmd to seem ungrateful, but sans mes vieu^^ 
as she said, apologetically, her life was done. It seems a terrible 
life to us, but I can solemnly declare that it was one of the lew 

i happy ones of which I have ever been witness. There is a sus- 
taimng, vivifying force in duty, like the heat of the sun, for those 
who accept it.’ 

^ ‘For those who accept, no doubt,’ said Nadine Napraxine, 
drily ; ‘ but then, you see, my dear and reverend Melville, it re- 
quires some organ in one’s brain — superstition, I think, or 
' credulity — before one can do that. Everyone is not blessed with 
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that or^n. Pray believe/ she resumed, with her softer smile, 

S BToemng a vexed shadow on his fac4 * I ain not insensible to the 
uiet unconscious heroism of those lowly lives of devotion. They 
are always touching. Those revelations which the discours of the 
Prix Monty on give from time to time always make one envious of 
60 much belief, of so much endurance, of so much unobtrusive and 
unselfish goodness. But, though I dare say you will be very 
angry, I cannot help reminding you that what makes the sparrow 
very happy would hawj no sort of effect on the swallow, except 
that he would feel restless and uncomfortable ; and also that — 
pray forgive me, for you are a priest — to be contented with doing 
oneis duty one must believe in duty as a Divme ordinance. To do 
that one must have — well, just that bump of credulity of which I 
8poke-~of easy, unquestioning, unintelligent, credulity. Now, 
that it is a happy quality I am certain, but is it — is it, an in- 
tellectual one P ’ 

She spoke very sweetly, but with a demure smile, which made 
Melville feel that there was a great deal more which she did not 
say out of respect for his sacred calling and his position as her 

guest. 

* Do not repeat over to me all the stock arguments,’ she said 
qmckly, as he opened his lips; ‘I have heard them all ten 
tnousand times. I have the greatest possible regard for your 
doctrines, which have satisfied ( ’hateauhrinod, Lacordaire, Mouta- 
lembert, Manning, Newman, and yourself, hiitl have always failed 
to understand how they did satisfy any of you. But w'e will not 
discuss theology. Your poor Koso proves, if she prove anything, 
that Heaven is not in a hurry to reward its servitors. Perhap.s, 
after all, she might have been wiser if she had married some 
Jeannot, all over Hour or coal dust, and had half a dozen children 
and fifty grandchildren.’ 

* There is common brute enjoyment all over the earth,’ said 
Melville, almost losing his temper. ‘ it must he well that it should 
be leavened here and there with lives of sublime self-sacrifice ; one 
heroic or unselfish act raises the whole of human nature with it,’ 
Nadine Napraxine took a cigarette. 

* There are ten thousand such t cts in Russia eveiy year, but 

they do not nroduce much efiect. Juggernauth rolls on ’ 

Melville looked at her quickly. 

‘You have a certain sympathy with the people, though you 
deride my poor Rose.’ 

‘ I do not deride her ; I admire her within certain limits. Only, 
I ascribe her actions more to ignorance and to superstition, whereas 
you ascribe them entifely to a clear-eyed devotion. Yes; I 
could have been a revolutionist, I think, only all the traditions of 
the Platofif and the Napraxine forbid it ; and then, as I to 
you once before, I do not like Pallida Mors earned about in a hat- 
Dox or a sardine-caae. It is grotesque. Without jesting,’ she 
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S continued, ^ I think if I sawimy way to do something truly great 
or of lasting benefit, I shoJld he ready to sacrifice my life to it ; 
but there is nothing. If a Princess Napraxine joined the Nihilists, 
she would only cause an intolerable scandal and set an example 
which would De very injurious to the country at large. Some 
day, Russia will be in a revolt from one end to another, but the 
day is not yet, and I doubt much that any good will be done 
when it comes. The evil lies too deep, in the drunkenness, in the 

lying, in the bestiality * * 

She saw a look of surprise on Melville’s face, and continued 
quickly : * 

‘ Do you suppose I never think P I believe I have read every 
jocialistic w riter from Rousseau to Bakounine. They do not con 
f vince me of anything except of the utter improbability that any 
I real liberty will ever be obtainable from any congregation of men. 
Humanity is tjTannical and slavish at once ; its governments are 
created in its own likeness, it makes little difference what they 
are called, they are human offspring, so they are narrow and arro- 
gant.’ 

^ Poor humanity ! ’ said Melville. ^ It is only we priests who 
can lend it wings.’ 

^ Because you say to it, like Schiller, Cheat yourself, and 
I dr^OT/’ ’ 8^® replied. * But even there how narrow* still 1 You 
' say to each unit, Save yourself I ” ’ 

^ Well,’ said the Englishman with good temper, ‘if everyone 
sweep out his own little chamber, the whole city will be clean.’ 

‘The city will be for ever unclean. You know that as well as 
I do. Only, all Churchmen can hide their eyes ostrich-like in the 
sand of sonorous phrases. Your Christianity has been toiling for 
eighteen centuries, and, one may say, has accomplished nothing. 
It mouths a great deal, but practical result it has scarcely any. 
Its difficulty has always been that, being illogical in its essence 
and traditions, it must be restrained to words. Reduced to prac- 
tice, all the modern world would fade away, riches would disap- 
pear, effort would be impossible, and the whole machinery of 
civilisation come to a standstill and entire disuse. You are as 
aware of that as I am, only yc/i do not like to say so.’ 

She rose, amused at hia discomfiture, and lighted another 
cigarette. She smoked as gracefully as a bird pecks at the dew 
in a rose. 

‘ She is the only woman who makes me irritable,’ the courtly 
Gervase Melville had once said of her, and he might have said 
also, ‘ the only woman who reduces me to silence.’ 

* Allow, Princess,’ he said irritably now, ‘ that whether we 
accredit Christianity with it or not, the life of poor Rose in her 
wooden shoes was much more useful than yours is in those pearl- 
embroidered mules,^ 

‘ Ah,’ she answered with a smile. ‘ You are indeed worsted in \ 

2 
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iyowr logic if you must descend to per»nalities I Certainly I grant 
that \ my life is of a most absolute inltility. It is, perhaps, now 
and tihen useful to my tailors, because I give thorn ideas they 
•would not liave •without me. But to no one else. A qui la faute f 
1 arrived in this world without any option. As Mr. Gladstone 
said when he was an Eton boy, responsibilities which are thrust 
iraon us do not exact our obedience. It is the only sentiment of 
Mr, Gladstone "with which 1 have ever been able to agree. Life is 
clearly thrust upon us.^ We none of us seek it, that is certain. If 
we are able to disport ourselves in it, like buttertiics in a south 
wind, it says much m praise of the lightness of our hearts.’ 

*Or of the levity of our consciences,’ said Melville, a little 
gloomDy. 

* Conscience is only the unconscious cerebral action of trans- 
' mitted influence, is it P Oh, I have read tlie Scientists as well as 

the Socialists. They are not much more convincing, if one goes 
to them with an unprejudiced mind ’ 

* Does your conscience never tell you that you have done any 
harm, Princess ? ’ 

* Oh, very often — a great deal,’ she answered candidly, * But 
it does not tell me that I ought not to have done it. I suppose 
my chain of transmitted influences is not as strong as it should be. 
Seriously,’ she continued, ‘I do not think hereditary influences 
are nearly sufficiently allowed for at any time, Tliink what my 
people were for ages and ages ; the most inasterful of autocratic 
lords who had no single law save their own pleasure, and who, 
when they helped slay a Tzar, were washing out some blood-feud 
of their family ; pleasure, vice, bloodshed, courage no doubt, rough 
justice perhaps, were all their lives knew ; they lived in the saddle 
or beside the drinking-horn ; they rode like madmen *, they had 
huge castles set in almost eternal snows •, they were the judge and 
the execulioner of every wToug-doer in their family or their pro- 
vince; it was not until Letters came in with the great Catherine 
that the least touch of civilisation softened them, and even after 
Catherine they were amongst the slayers of Paul ; for though they 
could read Bossuet and Mormonlel, their culture was but the 
merest varnish still. Now, I comeijfrom these men and women, 
for the women were not better than the men. Do you suppase 
their leaven is not in me ? Of course it i«, though I am — perhaps 
as civilised as most people.’ 

Melville looked at her with a smile. 

‘Yes, certainly civilisation has in you, Princess, reached its 
most exquisite and most supreme development ; the hothouse can 
do no more. You are its^tmost perfect flower. Are we really to 
credit that you have beneath all that the ferocity and the 
despotism of a thousand centuries of barbaric Boyars ? ^ 

‘I have no doubt something of it,’ said Nadine Napraxine, 
whilst the dark velvet of her eyes grew sombre and her delicate 
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hand clenclied on an imagifary knout. ^ I could ubo that some- 
times/ she said with signiAancc : Melville understood what she 
meant. ' 

‘You can hurt more than with the knout, Princess,^ he 
answered. 

Nadine Napraxine smiled. The suggestion pleased her. 

Then a certain regretfulness ^ame upon her face. 

‘ I think I might have been tender-hearted,’ she said involun- 
carily and inconsistently, with a pathos of which she was uncon- 
scious. *JL do not know — perhaps not — I am not compassionate.’ 

She forgot that Melville was seated on a divan near her in the 
great golden room of Moorish work, whose arches opened on to 
the marble court of the Lion. She thought of her spoilt, artificial, 
frivolous childhood, spent in great drawing-rooms listening to 
political rivalries and calumnious stories and wit that was always 

g olished but not alwa3^3 decent ; she thought how her keen eyes 
ad unravelled all the threads of intrigue about her, and how her 
heart had scorned the duplicity of her mother ; when she had been 
only eight years old, she had known by intuition her mother’s 
secrets and had shut them all up in her little silent soul with 
vague ideas of honour and dishonour, and never had said anything 
to her father — never, never — not even when he lay on his death- 
bed. 

And then they had married her to Platon Napraxine as si bon 
gargon. * Oh, si bon gargon^ no doubt I ’ she had thought contemp- 
tuously then as she thought now — only he had outraged her, re- 
yolted her, disgusted her. Her marriage night still remained to 
*her a memory of inefiaceable loathing. 

She looked up to see the intelligent eyes of Melville fixed on 
her in some perplexity. 

She laughed and walked out on to the marble pavement of the 
great court, above which shone th^ blue of a northern sky ; be- 
yond its colonnades were immense gardens, and beyond those 
stretched the plains like a green sea covered with forests of birch 
and willow. 

‘ I think I should have liked to be your Rose,’ she said, as she 
did so. ‘ After all, she must have been content with herself when 
she died. A philosopher can be no more.’ 

‘A philosopher can rarely be as much,’ said Melville. ‘He 
|may be resigned, but resignation and content are as different as a 
fcold hand and a warm one. My poor Rose was certainly content 
whilst she lived, but not when she died, for she thought she had 
not done nearly enough in return for aJJ the blessings which she 
had received throughout her life.’ 

^ ‘ Now you cannot get that kind of absurdly grateful feeling 
without pure ignorance/ said Nadine Napraxine, a little trium- 
phantly. * It would be impossible for an educated person to think 
that misery was comfort; so you see, after all, ignorance isjaLJ^ 
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bottom of all virtue. Now in your fjieart of hearts, you cannot 
deny that, hecause, though you are a^^riest, you are beyond any- 
thing a man of the world ? * 

Melville did not dislike to be called a man of the world, for he 
was one, and liked to prove, or think he prov.ed, that worldly 
wisdom was not incompatible with the spiritual life. 

At that moment Napraxine crossed the court. It was the first 
of the brief hours between sunset and sunrise ; there was a full 
moon in the midsummer skies ; he was smoking a cheroot, and 
talking with some young men, neighbouring gentlemen^ who had 
dined there ; he looked big and coarse, and his face was red ; his 
wife gazed at him with an intolerant dislike ; he could have a 
grand manner when he chose, but in the country he ‘ let himself 
go ; ’ he did not remember that he was in the presence of the most 
inexorable of his critics, of the most implacable of his enemies, of 
the one person in the whole world whom it would have been most 
desirable, and was most impossible, for him to propitiate. 

* Sachs turned the knife round and round in the wolfs throat ; 
he did, on my honour, while it was alive ; we blooded him at five 
years old, and the child never winked. When the blood splashed 
him he shouted 1 ’ he was saying audibly, with much pride, to one 
of his guests, as he lounged across the marble court. Sachs was 
his eldest son. He was relating a hunting exploit, crowned by 
the presence of his heir. 

Nadine glanced at Melville with an ex})re8sion of sovereign 
contempt. 

* Butchers before they can spell I ^ she said, with ineffable dis- 
taste. 

* Shall 1 venture to say anything ? ’ he murmured. 

^ It would he of no use. Slaughter is the country ^entleman^s 
^d. Prince Napraxine is just how wholly in hia character 
ofl country gentleman. It is perhaps as useful as that of a Monte 
Carlo gamester. Only here the beasts sulfer — there, the fools. I 
’ prefer that the fools should do so.’ 

The young men gathered about her; Napraxine approached 
Melville. 

‘ How does the Othmar marnage succeed ? ’ he asked. * I 
suppose you have seen them P ’ 

‘ I have been once to Amyot,’ returned Melville. * You know 
Amy6t P A mognihcent place. They appeared very happy. She 
seems to have grown years in a mouth or two.’ 

* That of course,’ said Napraxine, with his loud laugh, ‘ She 
ia vei^ handsome. Why ^n earth do they stay on in the provinces P ’ 

* She is fond of Amyot,’ replied Melville. ' Probably he 
thinks that aa she is ao young, there is time and to spare for the 
world.’ 

* Perhaps Nadine will believe now that it is a love marriage f ’ 
insisted her husband, turning towards her. 
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* Did I ever say it was ii|)t ? * she replied, with a little yawn. 

* I do not see, if it "were lot, why it should possibly have taken 
I place,’ said Melville. ^ Oth|iar is lord of himself.’ 

1 ‘ With a slave for his master ? ’ she murmured, too low to be 

heard by the not quick ears of her husband. 

Melville heard, and the doubt crossed him whether Othmai 
might not have been the lover o^ the Princess Napraxine, and the 
^marriage arranged by her, as great ladies often arrange such 
i matters to disarm suspicion : for Melville, tespite the" acumen on 
which he prided himself, did not by any means wholly understand 
the very*complicated character of his hostess, in whicn a supreme 
courage was to the full as strong as were its disdain and its in- 
difierence. 

She shook off the importunities of the young nobles, who 
seemed rustic and tiresome enough to a woman to whom the 
wittiest society of Europe had seemed dull and too tame, and 
strolled by herself throu^ the half wild gardens, which reached 
and touched the virgin forests of the East. Her Kossack Hetman, 
who never lost her from sight when she was out of doors, paced 
at a respectful distance behind her, but he was no more to her 
than a big dog would be to others. The high seeding grass which 
grew in the unused paths screened him from sight. 

As she looked back, the moonlit mass of the vast house 
gathered a dignity and austerity not its own by daylight, but to 
her it only resembled a prison. She hated it : she would have 
liked to raze it to the ground and make an end of it. There were 
so many prisons in Kussia t 

She laughed a little to herself, not mirthfully, as she strolled 
through the intense light of the Northern night, her Kossack 
following like her shadow. A poor drudge like that servant 
woman in Jura had been content with her life, whilst she, the 
Princess Napraxine, in all the perfection of youth, beauty, and 
great rank, was often so dissatisfied with it that she could have 
di ugged herself out of it with morphine from sheer ennui 1 

What was the use of the highest culture, if that was aU it 
brought you ? A whimsical fancy crossed her that she wished 
her Kossack would try and •assassinate her ; it would be some- 
thing new, it might make her life seem worth the having, if some- 
body would try and take it away. She was only three-and-twenty 
years old, and her future seemed so immensely long that she felt 
|tired at the very prospect of it, as one feels tired at the eight of a 
f long dull road which one is bound to follow. 

The eternal monotony of the great world would be for ever 
about her. She had too great railb, too great riches, for 
ambition to present any prizes to her. To attempt to thrust 
Platon Napraxine into high offices of the State would have 
been as absurd as to make a bear out of Finland a magistrate 
or a general. He was a very great noble, but he would never 
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have wit enough even to play a decent hand at whist, much less to 
conduct a negotiation or sway a Couipil. 

‘ One might have had ambition for Othmar/ she thought in- 
voluntarily, aa his image rose unsummoned from the sea of silvery 
shadows around her ; ‘ he had none for himself, but he might have 
been spurred, stimulated, seduced, by a woman he had loved. 
There would have been many things possible to him ; the financier 
1 is the king, the Merlin, of the modern world, and might become 
i its Arthur also.’ * 

She thought with impatience of that summer night, as it was 
shining on the towers and woods of Amy6t. She felt as' if some- 
thing of her own had been stolen from her, some allegiance due 
to her unlawfully transferred. He should have had patience, he 
should have waited on her will, he should have accepted her 
rebutts, he should have followed her steps through life as the 
Kossack was following them through the dewy grass. 

Poor stupid Geraldine would have been grateful to do so 
much, or HehedofT, or so many others. Othmar alone had dared 
' to say to her, ‘ I will be nothing or all.’ 

Therefore his memory abided with her and moved her, and 
had power over her, and at times an irritable gnawing sense of 
something which might have been stole upon her. What could 
that child give him at Amyot? — white limbs, clf‘ar eyes, a rose- 
bloom of blushes; but besides? what sympathy, comprehension, 
inspiration ? what of the higher delights of ^ he passions ? 

The thought of him irritated her. There was a defiance, an 
insolence, in his assumption of being able to command his destiny 
in independence of herself, which offended her ; it was unlike 
what otners did. She was aware that it was done out of bravado, 
or so she believed ; but it was not thus that the fates on which 
she had deigned to lay her finger had usually been closed. Some- 
thing even of contempt for him at seeking such a refuge from 
herself mingled with her irritation. It seemed to her weak and 
coinmonpiace. 

‘ Madame,’ said the voice of Melville through the shadows, ‘ is 
it quite safe to ramble so late, despite the trusty Kossack and his 
lance P ’ i 

She turned, her head enwrapped in gossamer, till he saw 
nothing but the cloud of lace and the two dusky, jewel-like eyes. 

* I was just wishing, almost wishing,’ she answered, ‘ that the 
trusty Kossack were of the new doctrines, and would take 
advantage of the opportunity to make away with his harina, I 
am not sure that 1 would have called out ; it would have saved 
one a great deal of sameneCij When my chocolate comes to my 
btidside I always think of Pierre Inti’s childish protest, “ Toujours 
se lever, toujours se coucher, et toujours manger de la soupe qui 
n’est pas bonne 1 ” Our soup is gocjd, perhaps. It is rather the 
* appetite which is lacking.’ 
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‘Your generation is born tired/ said Melville. ‘Mina was 
happier; it believed in the possibility of enjoyment — an illusion, 
. no doubt, but one ^hich (peers life considerably. Princess, I 
wish you would pardon me an indiscretion ; you are always so 
merciful to me, you make me over-bold; but I have always so 
much wanted to know whether a story that I heard, of a winter’s 
journey of yours across Russia, was true. It was in the news- 
papers, but one never knows what is true there, and I was in India 
at the time.’ • 

She smiled. ‘ Oh 1 I know what you mean. Yes, it was true 
enough. * That was nothing ; nothing at all. I had all kinds of 
people to help mo. There was no difficulty of any sort. It was 
amusing ^ 

‘ It was a very heroic thing to do,’ said Melville, gravely. 

^ Not at all,’ she interrupted quickly. *• There was no heroism 
about it. The Tziir was always very land to me. I had every 
assistance, every comfort on my journey. You, imaginative 
being, have a picture instantly in your mind of me as enduring all 
the dangers of poor Elizabeth in the French classic ; on the 
contrary, I slept nearly all the way, and read a novel the rest.’ 

‘ All the same,’ said Melville, ‘ no one but yourself will deny 
that it was a very noble thing to travel in November, the most 
hideous part of the year, through mud and snow, right across 
Russia, to have a few facts reach the Emperor in their true 
aspect, and then post to Tobolsk with his pardon, that a dying 

mother might know her son was free before she died ’ 

Nadine Napraxine shrugged her shoulders slightly, with a 
gesture of inditl'erence. 

‘ It amused me. I had a fancy to see Siberia in winter. The 
pity was that Fedor Alexowitch Boganof was an ugly and 
uninteresting fellow — with plenty of brains, indeed, which brought 
his ruin, but quite ugly, rather misshapen, and blessed with five 
children, li the hero of ray journey had only been a fine officer 
of cuirassiers, or a romantic-loolring revolutionist, the story would 
have been delightful, but poor Boganof no one could turn into a 
jeune premier ; not even the gossips of Petersburg. He was only 
a clever writer, with a mother «,nd a wife who idolised him. The 
truth is, I had read his novel and liked it ; that is why, when his 
people came to me, I did what I could. Anybody who knew the 
Tzar as well as I could have done as much. As for going to 
Siberia— well, I went myself because I have a profound distrust 
f of Russian officials. Even an Imperial pardon has a knack of 
i arriving too late when it is desirable that it should do so. It was 
certainly a disagreeable season of the ‘J^ear, but behind strong 
horses one does not mind that. Very soon Siberia will have lost 
terrors and its romance ; there will be a railway across the 
Urals, and all chance of the little excitements attendant on such 
a journey as mine will be over. When the Governor saw me 
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actually in Tobolsk, he could not believe his eyes. If bi« beitfd 
I had not been dyed, it would have tunj^ white with the extremity 
iof bis amazement. I think he could! have understood my taking 
the trouble if it had been for a Tchin ; but for a mere scnbbler of 
books, a mere teller of stories I I told him that Homer, and 
Ariosto, and Goethe, and ever so many others had been only 
tellers of stories too, but that produced no impression on him. 
He was compelled to let Boganof go, because me Tzar ordered 
him. but he could notf see any valid reason why Boganof should 
1 not be left to rot away, brain downwards, under the ice.' 

She laughed a little at the recollection of it all ; it had been 
called an eccentric hair-brained thing at the time by all her 
world, but she had taken Boganof back with her in triumph, and 
had not left him until she had seen him seated by the stove of his 
own humble house in Odessa. 

It had been one of the best moments of her life— yes, certainly 
—but it did not seem to her that she had done anything remark- 
able. It had been so absurd to send a man to dwell amidst 
eternal snows and semi-eternal darkness because he had written a 
clever novel in which the wiseacres of the third section had seen 
fit to discover revolutionary doctrines, that when the wife and 
mother of Boganof, knowing her influence a< Court, and having 
chance of access to her through her steward, threw themselves at 
her feet one day, and besought her compassion and assistance, she 
had been surprised into promising her aid, from that generosity 
and sympathy with courage which always lived beneath the 
i^iartificiality and indifh'rence of her habits and temper. No doubt 
they had succeeded because they had come upon her in a hon 
moment ; no doubt they might have found her in moods in which 
they mi^ht as well have appealed to the .Japanese bronzes in 
her vestibule ; hut, having been touched and surprised into a 
promise, she had kept it through much difiiculty and with an 
energy which bore down all opposition. 

* fcihe looks as frail as a reed, but she has the force of a lance, 
the autocrat to whom she appealed, and who was at the onset 
utterly opposed to her petition, had thought as he had answered 
her coldly that Boganof was a dangerous writer. 

‘ So were all the Encvclopsedists ; but the great Catherine was 
not afraid of them ; will you, the Father of your people, refuse 
to one of those the protection which she was proud to grant to 
Frenchmen P ’ she had said to the Emperor, with many another 
persuasive and audacious argument, to which he had listened with 
a smile because the lovely mouth of the Princess Napraxine had 
spoken them. ** 

* It was a very noble thing to do,' repealed Melville. 

*Oh, no/ she also repeated; ‘it amused me. It frightened 
everybody else. The Tzar was at Livadia unusually late ; there 
wai first to go to him from here ; when 1 reached Livadia, he was 
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every thing that was kind to me personally, but I found him terribly 
angered against the poor ncwelist, and all his courtiers were of 
course ready to swear that|Boganof was Satan; poor innocent 
Boganof, with his tender heart always aching over the sorrows of 
the poor, and the mysteries of anin.al suffering! I told the 
Emperor that Boganof was, on the contrary, a type of all that was 
best in the Russian people ; of th -^ t obedience, of that faith, of that 
fortitude, which the Russian possesses in a stronger degree than 
any other of the races of man. Where will^you find as you find 
in Russia the heroic silence under torture, the unwavering adher- 
ence to a lost cause, the power of dying mute for sake of an idea, 
the uncomplaining surrender of youth, of beauty, of all enjoyment, 
often of rank and riches, to a mere impersonal duty P They are 
all sacrificed to dreams, it is true; but they are heroic dreams 
which have a greatness that looks fine in them, beside the vulgar 
greeds, and the vulgar content of ordinary life. I said somethmg 
to that eflect to the Tzar. You fill your mines and prisons, 
sir, with these people,^’ I said to him. Greece would have raised 
altars to them. “They are the brothers of Ilarmodius; they are the 
sisters of Lfena.” I suppose it is wonderful that he did not send 
me to the prisons ; I dare say, if I had been an ugly woman he 
would have done ; he was, on the contrary, very indulgent, and, 
though he was hard to move at first, he ended with the utmost 
leniency. 

* I was really quite in earnest at the time,’ she continued now, 
with a little wondering astonishment at such remembrances of 
herself. ‘ I urged on the Tzar the truth that, when the intellect 

I of a nation is suppressed and persecuted, the nation dies from 
the top,” like Swift. I think 1 convinced him for the moment, 
but then there were so many other people always at his ear to 
persuade him that universal convulsion was only to be avoided by 
/corking all the inkbottles, and putting all the writers and readers 
down the mines. Prince Napraxine, by the way, was in a terrible 
state when he heard of it all. He was away in Paris at the time, 
and you may imagine that I did not telegraph to ask his consent. 
Indeed, he first learnt what 1 had done from the Russian corre- 
spondent of Fiyaroy and took the whole story for one of Figaro' » 
impudent fictions. He went to the bureau in a towering rage, and, 
I tnink, broke a Malacca cane over a sub-editor. Then he tele- 
graphed to me, and found it was all true enough ; he might more 
wisely have telegraphed first, for the sub-editor brought an action 
for assault against him, and he had a vast deal of money to pay. 
He abhors the very name of Boganof. I^ast New Year’s Hay 1 had 
all Boganof ’s novels in the Russian t(itt, hound in vellum, as a 
present from him ; I thought he would have had an apoplectic fit.’ 

Her pretty, chill laughter completed the sentence. 

* My honesty, however, compels me to confess,’ she continued, 
'that for an unheroic hmlevardier and a strongly conservative 
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tchin like ktiBband, the position a trying one. He abhors 
literature, hberal doctrines, and newspaper publicity; and the 
story of my loumey for and with Bogal^of met him in every journal, 
in every club, in every city of Europe. The publicity annoyed me 
myself very much. I think the way in which journalists seize 
on everything and exaggerate it to their own purposes will, in time, 
prevent any action, a little out of the common, ever taking place at 
all. People will shut themselves up in their own shells like 
oysters. I should haVe left Boganof to the governor of Tobolsk, 
who was so anxious to keep him, if I had ever foreseen the annoy- 
ance which the Press was aestined to cause me about him. When 
I met the Tzar afterwards he said, Well, Princess, are you still 
convinced now that the ink-bottle contains the most harmless and 
holy of fluids ? ” and I answered him that I granted it might con- 
tain a good deal of gas and a good deal of gall, yet still I thought 
it wiser not to cork it.^ 

^ Princess,’ said Melville, with a little hesitation, ‘ one cannot 
but regret that a person capable of such line sympathy and such 
noble effort as yourself should pass nearly the whole of her time 
in sedulously endeavouring to persuade the world that she has no 
heart and herself tlmt she has no soul. \\Tiy do you do it ? ’ 

She gave a little contemptuous gesture. ‘I do not believe I 
have either,’ she said. * When I was a tiny child, my father said 
to me, *‘I)ouchka, you will have no dower, but you will have 
plenty of wit, two hig eyes, and a white skin.” The possession of 
these three things has always been the only fact I have ever been 
sure of, really I Do not begin to talk theologically; you are 
delightful as a man of the world, hut as a priest you would bore 
me intinitely. Oue thinks out all that sort of thing for oneself; 
ostensibly, 1 am of the Greek Church; actually, I am of Victor 
Hugo’s creed, which htis never been able to bind a key to the 
mystery of the universe , Quelle loi a donne la hete effarSe d fhouHne 
ci-uelf^^ The horse strains and shivers under the whip, the hmtal 
drunkard kicdis him in his empty stomach : God looks on, if He 
exist at all, iu entire indifference throughout tens of thousands of 
ages. You say the patient animal has no soul, and that the sodden 
.drunkard has one. I do not admire your religion, which enables 
you placidly to accept such an absurdity, and such an injustice, as 
Divine creation. Do not say that poets do no good; they do 
more than priests, my dear friend. I had been reading that poem 
of Hugo’s, the Melancholia, at the moment when Boganof ’s wife 
and mother brought their petition to me. It htid made me in a 
mood for pity. Y\)u know that is the utmost a woman ever has 
of any goodness — a mere niood. It is wdiy we are so dangerous 
; in revolutions: we slay one minute, and weep the next, and dance 
the next, and tuv sincere enough in it all. If they had come to 
me when I had been annoyed about nnythinsr, or wL*n I had had 
> a toilette I disliked, or a visit that had wearied me^, 1 'should have 
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tfaid No,” and left Boganof in Siberia. It was tbe merest chance, 
Ithe merest whim — all due to the Melancholia' 

‘Whim, or will, I amlsure Boganof was grateful?^ asked 
Melville. 

Her voice softened: 'Oh, yes, poor soul I but he died six 
months afterwards of tubercular consumption, brought on by 
exposure and bad food in Siberia. You see, imperial pardons 
may arrive too late, even if one carry them oneself I ^ 

‘ But he died at home,’ said Melville ; ‘*think how much that 
is ! ’ ^ 

' For *the sentimentalists,’ she added, with her cruel little 
smile, but her eyes were dim as she glanced upward at the stars 
in the north. 

‘Poor Boganof!’ she said, after a pause, with a vibration of 
unresisted emotion m her voice. ‘ There is another problem to set 
beside your Bose. Tbe world is full of them. Your Christianity 
does not explain them. He was the son of a country proprietor, 
a poor one, but he had a little estate, enough for his wants. He 
was a man of most simple tasles and innocent desires: he might 
have lived, as Tourgueniell’ might have lived, hnppy all his humble 
days on his own lands ; but he had genius, or something near it. 
He believed in his country and in mankind ; he had passionate 
hoj)e 3 and passionate faiths; he knew he would lose all for saying 
the truth as he saw it, but he could not help it ; the truth in him 
was stronger than he, he could not restrain the fire that was in 
him — a holy fire, pure of all personal greed. Well, he has died 
for being sc) simple, b<‘iiig so loyal, being so impersonal and so 
unselfish. If he had been an egotist, a time-server, a sycophant, 
he would have lived in peace and riches. Your Christianity has 
no explanation of that! Musset’s “ c^rc immobile qui regarde 
mourir'' is all we see behind the eternal spectacle of useless 
Bufiering and unavailing loss.’ 

She turned and drew her laces clo.^er about her head, and 
passed quickly through tlie shadows to the house. 

Melville in answer sighed. 

That night, when Melville stood at his windows looking over 
the immense flat landscape, ^een with waving com and rolling 
grass lands and low birch woods which stretched before him 
silvered by the effulgence of a broad white moon, he thought of 
Nadine Napraxine curiously, wistfully, wonderingly, as a man 
iiWho plays chess well puzzles over some chess problem that is too 
intricate for him. Tbe explanation we give of ourselves is rarely 
accepted by others, and he did not ticcept hers of herself ; that 
she was the creature of the impression df the moment. It seemed 
to him rather that hers was a nature with noble and heroic 
impulses crusted over by the habits of tbe world and veiled by 
the assumption rather than the actuality of egotism. She, too, 
could have been a sister of Laena, he thought. 
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What waste was here of a fine nature, sedulously forcing itself 
and others to believe that it was, worthless, wearied by the 
pleasures which yet made its only l^ngdom, cynical, lonely, in- 
credulous, whilst at the height of yoUih and of all possession 1 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Othmab, faithful to his word, remained at the chateau of Amy6t 
throughout the spring and summer months, indifferent to the 
laughter of the world, if it did laugh. He divined very accurately 
that one person at least laughed and made many a satiric sketch 
to her friends of himself Jilant le parfait amours and gathering 
wood violets, wood anemones, wood strawberries, beneath the 
shadows of his Valois trees in gladovS which had been old when 
the original of Jean Goujon’s Diane Chasseresse had been young. 

Amy6t seemed to him to suit the youth, the grace, and the 
gravity of Yseulte better than any babble of the great world; — > 
Amydt, which was like a stately illuminated chronicle of ki^^l^ly 
and knightly history, which was as silent ab the grave of a king 
4n a crypt, and which was shut out from the fret of mankind by 
the screen of its Merovingian forests. 

He was scarce) v conscious that he lingered in this seclusion 
from an unacknowledged unwillingness to go where he would see 
and hear of another woman ; he persuaded himv^elf that he chose 
to stay on in the provinces partially because the tumult of the 
world was always vulgar, noisy, and offensive to him, chiefly 
because nowhere else in the world so surely as in one of his own 
country houses could he be certoin not to meet the woman who 
had wounded him mortally, yet whom he loved far mure than he 
hated her. 

^ It is absolutely necessary that you should be seen in Paris, 
and that you should rectuve there ; it is absolutely necessary that 
you should sustain your position in the world,’ said Friederich 
Othinar, with much emphasis as Id sat at noon one day on the 
great terrace of Amy6t. Othmar laughed a little, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

' Amy6t is magnificently kept up — that I admit,^ continued the 
elder man. * It is a place that it is well to have, to spend six 
weeks of the autumn in, to entertain princes at ; it is quite royal, 
and was one of the best purchases that my father ever m^e. 
But to bury yourself herfn — when the Kaiser comes to Paris, to 
whom you owe by tradition every courtesy ’ 

< Tlie Othmars were never received at the Court of Vienna.’ 

The Baron made an impatient gesture. 

‘ We are Parisians, but we are Croats before all. Sometimes 
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you are pleased to insist very strongly that we are Croats, and 
nothing else. If we are so, the Emperor is our sovereign.’ 

* It is disputed in Oroatialwhich has never been too loyal I ^ 

^Croatia be , said Friederich Othmar, with difficulty 

restraining the oath because Yseulte w as seated within hearing ; 
and he returned to his old arguments, which were all brought to 
bear upon the fact that at the approach of winter Othmar owed 
it as a duty to society and to himself to throw open the doors of 
that vast hotel on the Boulevard St.-Germafn, which had always 
seemed to him the most hateful embodimeiit of the wealth, the 
unscrupulbusness, and the past history of his race. 

The hotel had been purchased from the Due de Coigny during 
the White 1 error by Marc Othmar for a nominal price; and under 
the reign of Louis Philippe, Stefan Othmar, deeming it neither 
grand nor luxurious enough, had had it changed and redecorated 
in the worst taste of the epoch, and, in the early days of the 
Second Empire, had farther enlarged and overloaded it, until to 
his son it was as a very nightmare of gilding, marble, and alle- 
gorical painting, a Cretan labyrinth of enormous and uninhabitable 
chambers, fit for such motley crowds as cram the Elys^e in the 
days of Gr(5vy. 

It was one of the show-houses of Paris, and had, indeed, many 
real treasures of art amidst its overloaded luxury, but Othmar 
hated it in it^ entirety, from its poi'te-cochhre, where the arms 
which the heralds had found for Marc Othmar had replaced the 
shield and crown of the Dues de Coigny, to the immense library, 
which did not contain a single volume that he cared to open; 
an ^ upholsterer’s library,^ with all its hooks, from Tacitus to 
Henri Martin, clad in the same livery of vellum and tooled 
gold. 

* Absolutely necessary to sustain your position in the world! ' 
repeated Othmar when his uncle had left him. ‘That is always 
the incantation with which the fetisli of the world obtains its 

I sacrifices. Translated into common language, he means that as I 
have a great deal of money, other people expect me to spend 
much of it upon them. I do not see the obligation, at least not 
socially.’ • 

‘ Do you desire the life of Paris ? * he added abruptly to 
Yseulte, who hesitated, coloured slightly, and said with timidity : 

‘ I should prefer 8. Pliaramond.’ 

‘S. Pharamond is yours,’ said Othmar with some embarrass- 
ment, knowing why every rood of that sunny and flowering shore 
seemed to him nauseous with sickening memories, * 8. Phara- 
mond w yours, my dear; but I scarcelj* think that we can pass 
this winter there. There are tedious duties from which we can- 
not escape ; to entertain in Paris is one of them.’ 

An older woman would have perceived that he contradicted 
himself, but Yseulte was blinded to such anomalies by her adora- 
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tion of him ; an adoration as intense as it was meek, dumb, and 
most humble. 

‘ I am so perfectly happy here,* slif.i answered, with hesitation ; 
‘but ’ 

She was not actuated by the sentiment which he attributed to 
her hesitation ; she infinitely preferred the country to the city, as 

meditative and poetic tempers do, and the little she had seen of 
the great world at Millo made her dread her entry into it in Paris. 
What she wished, bul; lacked the courage to say, was, that she 
perceived that the country did not satialy him himself. ^ She was 
not so dull of comprehension that she did not see the melancholy 
of her husband, the listless indiflerence, the unspoken ennui, 
which spoiled his years to him, and left him without energy or 
‘interest in life. She could discern the wound she knew not how 
to cure, and Friederich Othmar in his conversations with her had 
repeatedly assured her that the vie de province stifled the inteUi- 
geiice of a man as moss grows over the trunk of a tree. 

‘ I am so happy here,’ she answered now with hesitation, ‘ but 
still ’ 

‘ But still you are a daughter of Eve,* he added with indul- 
gence. ‘ My poor child, it is quite natural, you are so young ; all 
young girls long for the life of the world, it robs them of their 
lilies and roses, it draws bistre shadows under titeir eyes, it makes 
them old before they are twenty, but still they kiss the feet of 
their Moloch I I do not think, though, that you will ever be hurt 
by the world yourself. You are too serious, and liave at once too 
much humility and too much pride : tliey are sale warders at the 
door of the soul ; you will not easily become a niondaine' 

‘ What is the ditlerence ? ’ 

‘ In the world, when she belongs to it, n woman crushes her 
soul as she crushes her waist ; slie is a butterfly, with the sting of 
an asp; she wastes her brain in the council-chambers o{' her 
tailors, and her time in a kaleidoscope of amusements that do not 
even amuse her ; she would easily make the most hideous thing 
beautiful if she put it on once, and the most flagrant vice the 
fashion if she adopted it for a week ; she has given the highest 
culture possible to her body and tcf her brain, only to spend her 
years in an ennui and an irritation beside which the life of the 
Soutli Sea islanders would seem utility and wisdom ; she has the 
clearfjst vision, the finest intelligence, the shrewdest wit, only to 
set her ambition on having a whole audience of a theatre forget 
the stage because she has entered her box, or the entire journals 
of a city chronicle the suicide of some madman who has taken hia 
life because she crosijed *‘Out his name on her tablets before a 
’ cotillon ’ 

He paused abruptly, becoming suddenly conscious that he was 
•peaking in no general terms, and had only before his thoughts 
tile vision of one woman. 
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* No, my dear,’ he said kindly, passing his hand over the shin- 
ing tresses of Yseulte ; ‘ I am not afraid that you will become a 
coquette or a lover of folly ; you will not learn the slang of the 
hour, or yellow your white ^lin with maquillage ; you will always 
be the young patrician of the time of the Lady of feeaujeu. You 
shall go to Paris if you wish, and do just what you like there ; 
you must not blame me if it does not suit you better than it suits 
those roses which your foster-mo i-her sends up in moss from her 
garden.’ ^ 

‘ Poor child I ’ he thought, with a pang of conscience. * She 
has a right to enjoy any amusement she can. She is young ; the 
world will be a play-place to her ; if she can make for herself 
friends, interests, pastimes, I should be the last to prevent her. 
Sooner or later she will find out that she is so little to me. She is 
content now because she takes kindness for love, and because, in 
her innocence, she cannot conceive how one’s senses may be 
roused while one’s heart may lie dumb and cold as a stone. But 
when she is older she will perceive all that, and then the more 
friends she has found, and the less she leans on me, the less un- 
happy will she be. I will give her everything that she can wish 
’ for ; all women grow contented and absorbed in the world,’ 

So ho argued with himself, but he knew all the while that he 
was to blame in desiring that sort of compensation and consolation 
for her ; and that delicacy of taste, which has over some tempera- 
ments a stronger control than conscience, made him feel that there 
was a kind of vulgarity in thus persuading himself that material 
gifts and material triumphs would atone to her for the indifference 
of his feelings and the absence of his sympathy. 

It was something better than mere material possessions and 
indulgence which he had meant to give the child whose lonely 
fate had touched him to so much pity under the palm trees of S, 
Pharamond and the gilded roofs of Millo. But he dismissed the 
rebuke of this memory with impatience. The world had so re- 
peatedly told him that his gold was capable of purchasing heaven 
and earth, tliat, though he found it of no avail for himself, he fell 
instinctively into the error of imagining that with it at least he 
could heal all wounds not his own. She should have all her 
fancy could desire. His ex|^rience of women told him that she 
would be very unlike them il, in all the pleasure of acquisition, 
emulation, and possessicm, she did not find at least a fair simu- 
lacrum of happiness. She would be one out of a million — but if 
she were that one ? Then her soul might starve in the midst of 
aU her luxuries and pageants, like a bird in a golden cage that 
,dies for want of the drop of water which the common brown 
sparrow, flying over the ploughed hro#n field, can find at will. 
But he did not think of that. 

He knew that it was unworthy to speculate upon the power of 
the lower life to absorb into itself a soul fitted by its affinities to 
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diseoyer and enjoy the higher. He shrank from his own specula- 
tions as to the possibility of the world replacing himself in her 
affections. He had honestly intended, when he had taken her 
existence into bis charge, to study, ref ^erence, and guide this most 
innocent and docile nature ; and endeavour, beside her, to seek 
out some trace of the purer ideals which had haunted his youth. 
And he felt, with remorse, that the failure to do so lay with him- 
self, not with her. She remained outside his IKe; she had no 
sorcery for him. Sha was a lovely and almost faultless creature, 
but she was not what he loved, lie realised, with bitter self-re- 
proach, that in a moment of impulse, not ignoble in itself, but un- 
wise, he had burdened his own fate and perhaps unconsciously 
done a great wrong to her, since, in the years to come, she would 
ask at his hands the bread of life and he would only he able to 
‘ give her a stoiLe. 

She herself had as yet no idea that she was not beloved by 
Othraar with a lover’s love. She knew nothing of men and their 
passions. She had not the grosst^r intuitions which could have 

a lud the jdac.e of experience. She did not perceive that his 
oruess had little ardour, his embraces nothing of the fervour 
and the eagerness of delighted possession. She had no standard 
of comparison by w’hich to measure the coldness or the warmth of 
the desires to wdiich she surrendered herself, and it was not to so 
spiritual a temperament as hers that the familiarities of love could 
ever have seemed cold. But her nerves w(‘re sensitive, her per- 
ceptions quick ; and they made her consciou.s that mentally and in 
’feeling Othmar was altogether apart from her; that in sorrow shd 
would not have consoled him, and that in his meditations she* 
* never had any place. 

• When I am fdder he will trust me more,’ she reflected, in her 
innocence, and she had lieeii so long used to repression and obe- 
dience that it cost her much less than it would have cost most 
women of her years to accept, uncomplainingly, that humble place 
before the shut doors of his life. 

She was too modest to be offended at a distraction which 
would have been certain to excute the ofl'ence and the suspicion of 
a more selfish or Sidf-consf'ious nature; and she was too young to 
be likely to penetrate by intuition tlio secret of that evident joy- 
lessness w'hich might well have excited her jealousy. It was 
rather the same sense of pity which had come to her for him in 
the week.** lie fore her mandage which grew strongest in her as the 
months passisi on at Amydt. He enjoyed and possessed so much, 
yet could not enjoy or po»*esa his own soul in peace. 

‘ I do not think ho k'»^happy, and it is not I w'ho can make him 
happy,* she said once, very iimidly, to Friederich Othmar, who 
answered with considerable im]'fttience: 

* My love, the fault does not lie with you. Otho, who believes 
himaeit, like Hamlet, out of joint with his time, is in reality a 
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man of his times in everything ; that is, he is a pessimist ; he has 
ia mental nevrose, to borrow tbe jargon of scientists ; he has so 
f cultivated his conscience at the expense of his reason, that I some- 
times believe he will be sallied with nothing but the abandon- 
ment of all he possesses ; and no doubt he would have tried this 
remedy long since, only he has no belief in any Deity who would 
reward him for it. The misfortune of all the thoughtful men of 
Otho’s generation is, that they combine with their fretful con- 
sciences an entire disbelief in their souls, sf) that they are a mass 
' of irritable anomalies. The mirthful sceptics of Augustan Rome, 
of Voltakian France, and of Bolingbroke’s England, were all con- 
sistent philosophers and voluptuaries; they disbelieved in their 
souls, but they believed in their bodies, and were amply content 
with them. They never talked nonsense about duty, and they 
passed gaily, gracefully, and consistently through their lives, of 
which they made the best they could materially, which is only 
reasonable in those who are convinced that the present is the sole 
sentient existence they will ever enjoy. But the tender-nerved 
pessimists of Otho’s kind and ago are w’ holly inconsistent. They 
believe in nothing, and yet they are troubled by a multitude of 
misgivings; they think the soul is merely a romantic word for the 
reflex action of the brain, and yet they distress themselves with 
imagining that the human animal has innumerable duties, and 
ahould have innumerable scruples, which is ridiculous on the 
face of it, for, religion apart and Deity denied, there is no possible 
reason why man slionld have any more duties than a snail has, or 
a hare. The ugno.^i if s of the present generation do not perceive 
this contradiction in themselves, and that is why they look so 
inconsistent and so entirely valetudinarian beside the robust 
Atheism of the past cent ury, and are, indeed, the mere malades 
imaginaires of the moral hospital.’ 

* If I could only make him as happy as I am myself,’ she said 
again ; but she had not the talisman which the woman who is 
beloved in return holds in the hollow of her hand. 

‘ She is too young,’ thought Friederich Othmar, angrily. * She 
is too innocent ; she is a daisy, a dove, a child. She knows 
nothing of persuasif )n or provocation ; she is not even aware of her 
own charms. She waits his pleasure to be caressed fir let alone ; 
she knows neither how to denv herself or make herself desired. 
She wearies him only because eW does not know how to torment 
him. He will drift away to someone else who does, while he will 
expect her — at seventeen I — to be satisfied with bearing him 
children and owning his name I ’ 

A few months before, the Baron hiirjfelf would have emphati- 
cally declared that no living woman could or should ever need more. 
But his nephew’s wife had touched a softer nerve in him ; some- 
thing which was almost tenderness and almost regret smote him 
when he saw the tall, graceful form of Yseulte like a garden lily, 
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itanding alone in the warmth of the sunset on the terraces at 
Amy6t, or saw Othmar, when he apj)roached after a day’s absence, 
Mss her hand with the calm and serious courtesy which he would 
have displayed to any stranger, andftiirn away from her with an 
indifference which all his deference of manner and careful pri^ 
voyanee of thought for her could not conceal from the keen eyes of 
the elder man. 

^ He gives her his caresses, not his companionship,’ thought 
the oTd‘ tnan, angrilyi hut he was too prudent and too wise to 
draw her attention to a fault against herself of which she was 
unconscious. ^ ^ « 

A few months earlier he would have said with Napoldon, 

* Qu*elle nous donne des marmots: destle n^cessaireJ^ But before 
this young mistress of this stately place as she moved, in her white 
gown, with her great bouquet of roses in her hand and her clear 
eyes smiling gravely on these men who so brief a while before had 
been unknown to her, and now held all her destiny in their bands, 
Frioderich Othmar for the iirst time in his life saw a little way 
into a soul nnsoiled, and began to dimly comprehend some desires 
not wholly physical, some necessities sheerly of the mind and heart. 
The impression came to him — a purely sentimental one, for which 
he chid himself — that this child was entirely alone ; more alone in 
*her wedded life perhaps than siie would hare been in tlie monastic. 
She was surrounded with every species of material indulgence ; 
day after day her husband gave her new ]»Jeasures, as people give 
children new toys ; if she had wished for the impossible he would 
have endeavoured to obtain it for her; but Friederich Othmar 
twice or thrice in his hurried visits to Amydt had found her in 
solitude, and walking alone in the stately gardens or sitting alone 
in some little rustic temple in the woods, and the fact, though 
insignificant enough, seemed to him indicative of a loneliness 
which would certainly become her fate unless she learned, as so 
many other women have learned, to console herself for neglect by 
folly. 

‘ And that she will not do,’ the old man said to himself. ‘ Shs 
is a pearl ; hut a pearl thrown, not before swine, but wasted on a 
pessimist, an ennuy6^ a dedteat whom nothing pleases except that 
whi(‘h he cannot possess.^ * 

He pitied her for what he foresaw would befall her in the 
future, rather than for anything which troubled her at that pre- 
sent time, for although vaguelv conscious of a certain discordance 
and dissatisfaction in her husband’s life, Yseulte was, in her own, 
os happy as a very young girl can he to whom kindliness seems 
love and the external beauty surrounding her appears like a lovely 
dream. 

Othmar left her often to shut himself in his library, to lose 
himself in his forests, or to go for the affairs of his House to Paris ; 
but he was always gentle, generous, and kind ; he was even pro- 
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I dipral of caresses to her, because they spared him words iu whose 
I utterance he felt himself untrue ; and if the reflex of his own 
sadness fell at times across herself, it became a light soft shadow 
without name, such as seem^jd to suit 1 etter than mere vulgar joys 
the silence of the gardens and the grandeur of the courts, where a 
life of the past, once so gracious, so vivid, so impassioned in love 
and so light in laughter, had been extinguisl^ed line a torch burned 
out in the night. A riotous or exuberant happiness would not 
have so well pleased her nature, made sei^ous oeyond her years 
whilst yet so mere a child, by the pains of poverty, the com- 
panionsmp of old age, and the sights and sounds of the siege of 
Paris. The long, light, warm days of spring and summer at 
AmyAt, with all the floral pomp around her, and the chateau 
itsefr rising, golden and silvery in the brilliant air, historic, poetic, 
magnificent, airy as a madrigal, martial as an epic, were days of 
an ecstatic but of an almost religious joy to her. 

* What have I done that all this should come to me P ^ she said 
often in her wonder and humility, and Othmar seemed ever to 
her as a magician, at whose touch the briars and brambles in her 
; path had blossomed like the almond and the may. 


CHAPTER XXXJfl. 

With October days an accident as her boat crossed the Loire 
water, when the autumn currents were rolling strong and wide, 
brought on the premature delivery of a child, who barely breathed 
for a few moments, and then took with him into darkness the 
hopes of the Maison d’Othmar. The fury and the grief of Friede- 
rich Othmar were so great that they far surpassed the moderate 
regret shown by his nephew, who appeared to him intolerably ct)ld 
and little moved save by his sympathy with the sorrow of the 
child’s young mother. 

‘You would care, I believe, nothing if there were no one to 
succeed you when you die I ’ 8|id the elder man with indignation. 

Othmar gave a gesture of indifference. 

‘ I hope I should care for my sons as much as most men care 
for theirs,’ he replied. ‘ But the “ succession ” does not seem to 
me to be of vital importance. If you would only believe it, 
we are not HohenzoUerns nor Guelfs, and even they would be 
easily replaced, though perhaps Moltke or Wolseley would not 
be so.’ - 

‘Why do T, indeed, care so little r’ said Otbmar to himself 
when he was alone. ‘ I am neither inhuman nor heartless. I used 
to be quickly touched to any kind of feeling ; but the whole of 
life seems cold to me, and profitless. 1 was dry-eyed whilst that 
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poor child wept over that little, frail, waxen body which wae so 
much to her ; would have been so much to her if it had lived to 
lie on her breast. It is the most pathetic of all possible things — a 
girl still sixteen sorrowing for her cffspring which has perished 
before it had any separate existence ; has died before it lived ; and 
yet, I feel hardly more than if I had seen a bird flying round on 
empty nest, or a brood of leverets wailing in an empty form. I 
think she took my heart out of my chest that day she fooled me, 
and put a stone there-* — ^ 

lie meant Nadine Napraxine, who remained the one woman on 
the earth for him. ’ 

A woman of unstable impulses, of incalculable caprices, of an 
infinite intelligence, of as infinite an egotism ; absorbed in herself, 
save so far as her merciless eyes scanned the whole world as 
players, wliilst her fastidious taste found them the poorest players, 
and judged them inexorably as dunces and as fools ; a woman who 
had treated the tragedy of his own passion as a mere comedy, and 
had listened to it seriously for a moment only the better to turn it 
into jest. 

Yet the one woman upon earth whom he adored, whom he 
desired. 

; For love is fate, and will neither be commanded nor gainsaid. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Whew Yseulte had recovered enough to travel, he took her to the 
Italian lakes for awhile, to restore her to lier usual health and 
strength, and distract her tlioughts from what had befallen her at 
Amy6t. With the beginning of winter they returned, and made 
their home for awhile in the great hotel of the Boulevard St.- 
Germain, which he hated, and where be intended to remain for 
the briefest time that could sutfice fur the fulfilment of those social 
duties of which Friederich Othmar never ceased to remind him. 
There his mother’s apartments had be^n prepared for his wife, and 
every grace and attraction that the art and the taste of the day 
could add to them had been added, as though the most solicitous 
affection had presided over the preparation of them. All the pre- 
ferences she bad shown in the country bad Ix^en remembered and 
gratified ; whatever she had liked best in colour, in treatment, in 
art, in flowers, in marble, had been consulted or reproduced in 
Paris ; and even a large d/>g to w hich she had taken a fancy at 
Amydt had been brought thence from the kennels, and was lying 
before the fire when she entered. 

A much older and far wiser woman would have been per- 
suaded to believe, as she believed, that in all this delicate 
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tmcmcB foi her pleasures and her preferences the tenderest love 
had spoken. She coUd not divine the self-reproach of her hus- 
j hand’s conscience, which made him sensible that he pwforce denied 
her so much that was her du^, and made him proportionately eager 
to atone for that denial by dVery material enjoyment and outward 
mark of affection and of homage. All those who surrounded him, 
all his acquaintances, his household, and his dependents, imagined 
that he loved his young wife. The person who was in nowise 
deceived was Friederich Othmar. • 

‘He is like a Sultan/ thought the old man angi’ilv, 'a Sultan 
who loads the women of his zenana with ropes of pearls and 
emeralds as big as pigeon’s eggs, that they may not perceive that 
he only visits them twice a year 1 ’ 

By the law of the attraction of contrasts, there had arisen a 
mutual attachment oetween her and Baron Fritz : the unscrupu- 
lous old man, for whom as for Turcaret the whole world was 
composed of sharehoMers, felt more reverence and tenderness for 
Yseulte than he ever felt in his life for anyone; and she, who 
only saw his devotion to Othmar, his admirable manners, his 
•brewd wit, and his paternal kindness to herself, grew fond of, 
and grateful to, him, and was wholly ignorant of that merciless- 
ness and selfishness which would have immolated all mankind to 
the service of his personal ambitions, and to which all moralitv or 
humanity appeared as absurd as they did to Fouquet or to Tal- 
leyrand. 

Friederich Othmar incessantly strove to inspire her with his 
own passion for the House ho adored, and though he failed because 
ahe was too thoroughly patrician in all her instincts to easily 
welcome such impressions, and was more apt to share her hus- 
band’s disdain for all such ambitions, he did succeed in persuading 
her that the future content of Othmar himself would depend on 
the measure of the interest which he would take in those great 
fortunes of which he held the key. 

‘ Understand this, my child,’ he would say, * a man in old 
never forgives himself for the occasions which he has let slip in 
youth; and every man who in youth is dSsoeuorSf pays for it 
heavily when age has come. Otho is a clever man, but he has the 
sickness of his century ; he i^indifterent to everything’ (‘even to 
you I ’ he thought impatiently). ‘ We call it the malady of the 
' time ; I do not know that we are right. It existed in Petronius 
Arbiter’s, but it had no existence in our immediate forefathers’. 
However, you do not care for abstract discussions ; you care for 
Otho. Well, let us confine ourselves to Otho. Nowadays, he is 
still a young man ; he thinks he can afford to despise all things 
because he has strength, and health, and every form of enjoyment 
accessible to him — and he is certainly rich enough to play at 
eynicism all day if it amuse him most.’ 

‘ He is no cynic,’ said Yseulte, quickly. 
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Baron Fiitz smiled. 

'A little of Alceste, surely P You read Misanthrope/ 
even at your convent, I imagine ? My dear child, peonle always 
desire the fate they have not. Alfrej|. de Vigny, with nis sixteen 
quarterings, was always in rebellion against the fate of the poor 
gentleman; Otho, one of the richest men in Europe, is always 
rebelling against his riches as a chain and a species of dishonour. 
Now, it is for you to reconcile him to them ; it is for you to per- 
suade him that in thei-interests of his House lie those occupations 
and obligations which will not pall upon him as he grows older. 
1 1 have Imown men weary of love and pleasure, but I have never 
•IcQown them weary of ambition. Otho scorns vulgar ambitions, 
but there are those which are not vulgar. In finance, as in life, 
there is no standing still. In his present mood he would be de- 
lighted if ruin were possible to us ; it is not possible. Short of a 
European war that should last thirty years, nothing can harm us 
much. Still, no great house can long stand without a chief who 
cares for its welfare and honour. Like Catherine II., '^je Us 
Tavenir dans le pass^.^’ A wise statesman has always the past of 
the world spread out before him like an ordnance map for his 
guidance. So may we also, in the past history of such houses as 
our own, see what has led to their ruin, and so guide ourselves to 
avoid those evils in our own case. Now, nothing has been so 
commonly the cause of krach in finaiacial establishments as their 
being afflicted with imprudent or indiflerer.t members. Otho is 
not very often imprudent, but he is entirely indifferent. Cer- 
tainly,’ continued tne Baron, with pardonable pride, ‘ tlie Maison 
d’Otlimar is too solidly established, too greatly important to the 
public life of Europe, to be easily imperilled by a young man’s 
foibles. Still, I cannot disguise from myself the fact that when I 
am no more there will be no chock on his eccentricities, no stimulus 
to his apathy. He will be ill served because he will at once ex- 
pect too much virtue from men, and observe them with too little 
suspicion. The ship is sound and safe, and sure to have fair 
winds, but if the man at her holm be reading his Horace or his 
La Bruy^re instead of steering by his chart, the ship may founder 
iin clear weather and calm seas. You understand me ? ’ 

Metaphor was very unusual to nim ; he only condescended to 
use it for sake of making his meaning clearer to the feebleness of 
* a feminine mind. 

* Yes, I understand quite well,* she replied, with a little sigh. 
*But I have no influence ; he would think me inmertinent ; and I 
am sure no one will care for the honour of the House more truly 
than he.’ 

* Commercially speaking, there are two kinds of honour,’ said 
Friederich Othmar. ‘The fantastic and visionary one he will 
always maintain, but the practical one, which lies in doing your 
utmost for all the interests centred in yours, he will neglect. If I 
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^ere to tell him that we must collapse to-morrow, he would give 
up everything, down to his pet eaition of Marcus Aurelius, to 
satisfy our debts ; but if I were to tell him also how many financial 
Bcliemes and companies wcjuld fall with us, he would only reply 
that the world would be exceedingly well rid of so many scoun- 
drels. The honour is safe vdth him, doubtless, but the welfare is 
not. I shall not live for ever j I shall probubly only live a very 
few years more. You must persuade your husband that his true 
duties and pleasures will lie in those ambiiftons which his fathers 
have bequeathed to him. I know that he and you would like to 
extinguish the House of Othmar fiuauciallj^, and dwell at Amyot 
iwith no remembrance of the world. That is a lover^s dream. My 
dear, simplicity and solitude are impossible in our society ; a shep- 
, herd’s peace is not attainable by a man whom the world claims. 
If 1 were to die to-morrow, and Otho to remain as indifierent to 
his own interests as he is now, all that I have done, all that his 
predecessors have done, would crumble away in ten or twenty 
years like so much soft sandstone in a succession of wet winters. 
He would not resent it now» but when he should be fifty years old 
he would resent it bitterly ; he would never pardon himself. It 
is from this possibility that your infiuence must protect him.’ 

She hesitated, with a blush upon her face. 

^ I have no influence,’ she said timidly. * He knows so much 
better, so much more than I ’ 

^ Obtain influence over him,’ said the old man curtly ; * for if 
you do not, someone else will. Nay, my dear, pardon me ; do not 
be hurt by my plain speaking. Such men as Otho are always 
influenced by women j he shoiud be so now by you ; he will be so 
if you will leave off worshipping him timidly, making him your 
law and your religion, and realise that you are an exquisitely 
lovely woman, with mind enough not to be the mere toy of any 
man. You are very young, it is true, but you have grown ten 
years in a few months. You must remember that to be in love is 
very agreeable, no doubt, but you are not his mistress ; you are 
his wife. You must not think only of the immediate moment, but 
of the far future when he will not be in love with you, ma belief 
nor you with him, but when ^ou may still influence him nobly 
and wisely, and he may find ii? you his safest friend.’ 

Yseulte listened, with a little sigh. 

It seemed to her as if all her happy illusions were taking wing, 
like the ^roup of amorini which flew away from a weeping nymph 
on the c^ng of her room, which had been painted by Bougereau, 
They were seated in one of her own apartments, a very bower of 
primroses and white lilac, panelled in Louis Seize style, with 
^ugereau’s charming children in groups within each panel 
above the satin couches. Between the curtains, there were 
glimpses through the windows of the cedars and wellingtonias of 
tlie gardens. Without, it was a chilly winter’s day, but within, 
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it was warm as summer, mellow with soft colour, fragrant with 
innumerable flowers ; even to this great hotel of the Boulevard St,- 
Geimain, which had always seemed to Othmar the most oppres- 
sive and detestable of all his manv mansions, the advent of 
Yseulte had brought a grace and light and sweetness as of young 
and innocent life, a charm of home to these splendid and desolate 
suites of rooms. Her dogs lay on the hearth, her voice called the 
peacocks in the lonely gardens, her scores of Beethoven and 
Schubert and Berlioz day open on the grand pianos. Even the 
look of the great bouquets in the Japanese bowls and the jars of 
Saxe and Sevres was different : her hand had added a rose there, 
a fern here ; they were flowers which were there because she 
loved them, not only because they served for decorations grouped 
by skilful servants as mere masses of colour. The great house, 
sombre in its Bourbon stateliness, magnificent in its architecture, 
but oppressive in its too continual display of wealth, was no 
longer ^ une maison sans musique, une ruche sans abeilles ; ^ it had 
gained a charm which was none the less perceptible because un- 
definable and impalpable, as the scent of tea-roses in the tall 
Sevres jars. But Eriederich Othmar was more sensible of this 
than was the possessor of the house and of her. Friederich 
Othmar, who had lived for fifty years and more without perceiv- 
ing that he had never had, or wislied to have, a home, perceived 
that his nephew had one and scarcely appreciated it. Friederich 
Othmar himself became suddenly alive to tho pleasure of finding 
something homelike in that corner of her boudoir where she drew 
a Japanese screen between him and the draught from the 
windows, brought him his cup of green tea, and listened with an 
interest fresh and unh'igned to his anecdotes, his reminiscences, 
and his counsels : but he found Othmar there less often than he 
would have wished. 

* He will he glad of that coin dti feu some day,’ he thought 
angrily ; annoyed by a neglect which Yseulte herself did not 
perceive. She had been used to solitude ; she was neither vain 
‘ nor exacting; she understood that everything could not be in 
Paris altogether as it had been at Amyot ; and if she gave a sigh to 
that necessity, she bravely and trancmiHy accepted it. The great 
world was about her with its demands, its solicitations, its 
tyrannies over lime and thought ; she had little leisure for medi- 
tation ; the Countess Othmar could not escape the social obliga- 
tions of her position or avoid its ceremonies and its courtesies. 

She remained much graver and simpler than her contem- 
poraries were ; she cored for none of the noisy amusements of 
modem fashion ; the world of pleasure seemed to her, on the 
whole, a little vulgar, a little tiresome, astonishingly monotonous, 
even in its feverish search for the untried and the startling. But 
at the same time she could not escape from its demands, and their 
efleote upon her, and the counsels of Friederich Othmar incessantlj 
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munded her that she could best serve the honour of the name 
•he bore by making Europe admire and praise her^ It was a 
counsel vt^bich contained the seeds of danger ; but he read her 
character aright. J . . 

‘ Voil^ une qui ne cascadera jamais/ said the Baron to himself 
in his tongue of the Boulevards. He was infuiituly proud of, and 
delighted with her ; he gave her the most magnificent presents, 
bought her the rarest of jewels. He accoimmnied her constantly 
in her drives and to the opera, and even in*t,he visits which she 
paid. 

* It ieT Baron Fritz whom Othmar’s marriage has reformed I ’ 
said a pretty woman, who had long considered the silver-haired 
financier as her own especial prey. He took a paternal pleasure 
in the admiration which the rare patrician graces of the girl 
awoke in that tout Paris which he had long considered the law- 
giver of the universe. 

^ If you had been Marie Antoinette, there might have been no 
revolution,^ he said jestingly to her. ‘ You would never have 
flirted with Ferson, nor would you have played at shepherdessing, 
or worn a mask in the Palais Royal.^ 

* I think I should only have thought of France,’ she answered. 

* Which would not have prevented you from going to the 
guillotine, I dare say,’ said the Baron. * Nations are the concen- 

I trated distillation of the ingratitude of men. There is only one 
‘ thing which one can always count on with absolute certainty, 

‘ and that is, the general and individual thanklessness.’ 

Nothing was further from his th( nights than to cloud over the 
trust, confidence, and faith of her innocent optimism. He spoke 
as he thought and felt, and as a long experience of mankind had 
taught him to do, without reflecting that he dropped the bitter- 
ness of gall into a fair and limpid spring, which had seen nothing 
above its waters save the white lily-cups and the blue heavens. 

‘She will be robbed right and left endlessly if she be not 
taught a little mistrust,’ he said to Othmar himself, who replied : 

. ‘ Let her be robbed of everything rather than of her illusions. 

iThis is the only loss from which we never recover.’ 

‘ What an absurd idea I ’ yiought the Baron, who had never 
cherished any illusions at all, and had found life exceedingly 
entertaining and enjoyable without them. 

The practical mind can no more understand the regrets of the 
meditative one than a manufacturer, spending his days by choice 
amidst the roar of steam wheels and the ledgers of a counting- 
house, can understand the artist’s anguish when he is shut up in a 
city garret whence he cannot see a sunsqf or a sunrise. 

‘The woes of the body, I grant, may be too much for one’i 
philosophy/ the Baron was wont to say. ‘ With the gout, or neu- 
ralgia, or sciatica, Seneca’s self might fail to retain serenity. But 
the sorrows of the emotions or of the imagination are so entirely 
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; fictitious that anyone, by the exercise of a little self-control, may 
I put them aside completely/ 

* What 1 Even the losses of death P ' objected some one once. 

The Baron smiled : , 

* Death cannot affect you very greatly unless you have already 
committed an act of unwisdom — that is, have already attached 
yourself to some other life than your own.’ 

* Then where is love ? ’ said his interlocutor. 

* Where it has aMuys been,’ said Friederich Othmar, ' chiefly 
in the Ben8<^s, partially in the imagination. Wlien we have both 
the senses and the imagination under the control of our temperate 
judgment, it cannot disturb us seriously. In my youth, and even 
m my maturity,’ he continued, with complacence, ' I have dallied 
with love as well as other men, but the moment that I felt that 
any one passion was likely to exercise undue influence upon me, I 
withdrew myself from it. To break a chain is difficult, but never 

‘ to let it be forged is easy.’ 

He thought it his duty to put his young favourite on her 
guard against all the deceptious and delusions which the world 
prepares for its novices ; ho told her much more than her husband 
would have done of all the intricacies and meanings of the varied 
life which was about her, gave her the key to many of its secrets, 
and the hidden biographies of many of its personages. 

‘ You are in the world, you must un^f'vstand the world,’ he 
said to her; not, it will be a mere labyrinth to you, and you 
will he lost in it. You need not become a mondaine with your 
heart, but you must become one with your head, or the mondaines 
will devour you. It is not nece8.sary that you should gamble or 
swear or get into debt for ) our petticoats, as th(?y do; hut it k 
necessary that you should understand the society of your time. 
At Amy6t you may be a young saint, as Heaven meant you to be, 
but in raris you must be able to h<ild your own against those who 
ore the reverse of saints. Otho ought to teach you all this him- 
self, but he will not, so you must listen to me. I have not been 
so engros8t>d in the gold market all my days that 1 do not know 
in haute gomme down to the ground. In my leisure I have al- 
ways gone into the world : the boudoir ot a pretty woman is 
fllway.s much more amusing than a card-table or a pistol-gallery 
, VEcole des Prmrnrs is the one to which every wise man gotis.’ 

He paused, with a consciousness that he had better not pursue 
that theme. 

* My child,’ he Pt>sumcd, os the carriage rolled down the Bole, 
* you ore not seventeen ; you are in love wnth your husband ; you 
sweep your conscience eyf'ry morning with a palra-le^ to make 
•ur© thert> is no little film of a cobweb left in it ; you think life is 
such a simple and lH*autiful thing that you have only to get up 
and go to ned as the sun dcKJS. You hear quantities of compli- 
ments, but you pay no attention to them ; you are altogether as 
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Innocent os a flower, and you are quite exquisite like tliat — it suits 
you ; but, all the same, you cannot go on like that for ever. Men 
might let you, for we are not as black as we are painted, but 
women will not. It is from women that your sorrows will come, 
that your perception of e^Al will come, that your enemies will 
come. Satan, pardon me the word, would take oif his hat to you 
and pass by on the other side, fr r he, too, is not as black as he has 
been painted. But women will not feel what Satan would feel ; 
they are much more hard to touch. It is Women whom you must 
try to understand ; you can analyse without imbibing, as chemists 
do poisons.’ 

‘ Must one analyse at all ? ’ said Yseulto, a little wistfully. 

Such abrupt and familiar allusions to Satan disturbed the awe 
in which she had been reared at F aiel ; but she was growing used 
to the perception that aU the things which she h^d most sacred 
were mere Mother Goose’s tales to the world inf general, and to 
understand why her cousin Clotliilde, who had^or emblazoned 
cliair at S. Philippe du Itoule and occupied it so Regularly, and was 
so heedful all Lent to wear the strictest mourning costume without 
a shred of lace, had yet not a grain of real religion in her. She 
began to comprehend what Blanchette had meant by all her 
ra^)turou8 felicitations, and sometimes the proud and austere young 
soul of her was humiliated to think that these mere material 
pleasures should have any attraction for her: she felt that her 
grandmother’s ascetic and haiiglity teachings would have con- 
demned such joys as mundane and vulgar. But the pleasure of 
them was there, nevertheless, and she was too honest in her self- 
analysis to dissimulate before her conscience. Unworldly as tem- 
perament and education alike made her, Yseulte was feminine 
enough and accessible enough to such vanities for all the possessions 
into which she entered to amuse and please lier with their novelty 
and the sense of power which they gave. She was but a child in 
years, and the large households deferential to her slightest word, 
the grand equipages ready for her whim and fancy, the beautiful 
horses which oore her with the fleetness of the wind, the vast 
houses through which she could wander, conscious that she was 
the mistress of them all, the innumerable beauties of art which 
they contained, the cashets aid coffers full of jewels and baubles, 
all these things beguiled her time and gratified that pride which a 
very young prl always feels in the sudden assumption of woman- 
hood. She began to understand why all her companions at Faiel 
had thought her so fortunate. Her serious and spiritual nature 
made her feel a little ashamed at finding so much interest in such 
earthly treasures; in her self-examination she reproved herself, and 
almost contemned herself. But she "^as too young not to take 
such irresistible delight in all these things as a child takes in 
butterflies or poppies ; it was delightful to say * I wish,' and to 
see her wishes accomplished as by magic ; it was charming to give 
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tway right and left, as out of a bottomless purse ; it was amusing 
to command, to confer, to be regarded as a source of all favours 
and all fortune, as the people of Amydt and the household of Paris 
regarded her. In time, the delicacy, of her taste, the seriousness 
of her intelligence, might probably ^make these possessions and 
I privileges pall on her ; in time she would see sycophancy where 
f she now saw only devotion, and grow weary of a loyalty only 
i rooted in self-interest ; but, at the onset, life was to her like a 
fair^ story, her empii^ was one on which the sun never set and in 
which the spring-time never waned. 

Othmar never said one word whicli could have servtJd to dis- 
enchant her. Conscious that ho could not give her all the single- 
ness of love which was her due, he strove to atone for any wrong 
he did her so by multiplying around her every physical gratifica- 
tion, and giving her an unlimited power of self-indulgence. 

In this now life she was like a child who stands amidst the 
bewilderment of its crowd of New Year presents ; sometimes she 
thought of herself as she had been six months before, sitting in the 
shadows of the stone cloisters at Faiel, in her dust-coloured convent 
frock, with the blue ril)hon of merit crossing her breast and some 
holy book open on her hands, with a kind of wondering pity and 
strangeness, and a sense of being herself far, very far, away from 
any kinf'hip vith that sad grey ligure. 

That so little of ('got ism was aroused in her in this hot-house 
existence which she led, was due to the generosity and simplicity 
of her instincts, on which the contagion of worldly inthienccs had 
little power. To send a silver crticitix to Faiel, or a piece of fine 
lace to Nicole, still gave her greater pleasure than to wear her 
own great diamonds or see the crowds in the Champs Elys^es look 
afU*r her carriage with its liveries of black vtdvet and white satin. 

Meanwhile she had the natural feeling ot every unselfish and 
generous nature, that her life was not full enough of thought for 
others. It was dilficult for her at her ago to know what to do, so 
as to carry out those theories of self-sacrifice which training and 
tempera men t alike made a religion to her. 

Friederich Othmar, when he discovered this, told her, with some 
impatience, that the House of (>^^hmar always did what was 
expected of it in this respect, and that its women hod no occasion 
to trouble their heads with such matters. 

* Wherever we have been located we have always been good 
entizens,’ he said, with truth. ‘ We have always home our due 
ihare of public expenditure or public almsgiving ; perhaps more 
than our due share. Myself, I believe that all that sort oi charity 
ia a vast mistake. It is intended as a sop to the wolves, but you 
oannot feed wolves on sops. They will always want your blood, 
however they may lick up your mess.’ 

Yeeulte rememl>ered that S. Francis had proved that even 
wolves may be tamed into affection and usefulness ; but though 
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she believed firmly in that legend, she hesitated to put it forward, 
even as an allegory, as evidence against the arguments of the 
liaron. She did not lack courage, nor even that truest courage, 
the courage of opinion, hut-she had been reared in the old tradi- 
tions of high breeding, whieh make contradiction a vulgarity, and, 
from the young to the old, an offence. 

'I hope you will not make yourself into a sort of Judith 
Montefiore,^ continued the Baron irritably. ' We are not Jews. 

/Jews must do that kind of thing to get themselves tolerated. We 
could forgive them the Orucitixion, but we cannot forgive them 
their pe^-centage. Though we are not Jews, Otho has already 
done some Quixotic things in the Montefiore fashion. I hope you 
will not encourage liim to continue them.’ 

^Tell me what Ihey were,’ she said, with the light in her eyes 
and the colour in her face. 

‘ Not I,’ said the Baron ; ‘ I much prefer to see him smoking h 
Londr^s at the Jockey.’ 

* Had he ever any very great sorrow ? ’ she ventured to ask. 

‘ None, my dear, but what he chose to make for himself,’ re- 
plied Friederieh Othmar, with conti^mpt. ‘ Do you remember 
Jouhert’s regret that he could not write his thoughts on the bark 
of trees by merely looking at them ? — well, Otho’s griefs are much 
88 baseless. As if,’ he added, ‘ as if there were any real grief in 
the world — except the gout ! * 

^ He is like Obermaiin, like Amiel,’ she said timidly. She had 
read ])as8age8 in the volumes of those dreamy and isolated thinkers 
in the library of Aray6t. Friederieh Othmar shrugged his shoul- 
ders ; those names signified to him the very lowest deeps of human 
ineptitude and folly. 

* Men wlio were so afraid of disappointment and disillusion 
that they would allow themselves to enjoy nothing I It would be 
as reasonable to let oneself die of starvation as a preventive of 
dyspepsia I Such men do not think ; they only moon. The cattle 
that he and graze under the trees have meditations quite as useful. 
My child,’ he added, * would you be wise or foolish if you threw 
all your diamonds into the river in anger because they were not 
stars P That is what your huf band does with his life. You must 
learn to persuade him that the stars are unattainable, and that 
the diamonds represent a very fair and fruitful kingdom if not the 
powers of the air.’ 

Yseulte sighed wistfully. She vaguely felt that it was not 
within her means to reconcile him with the world and fate ,* she 
had not the magic wand, 

am always in dread,’ continued t{je Baron, 'that you, with 
your religious ideas, and he, with his impatience of his position, 
will do something extraordinary and Quixotic; will turn S. 
Pharamond into a maison de BarUI^ or this hotel into a lazar-houae 
fox cancer. 1 shall never be sorpriaed at any madness of that sort.’ 
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Yseulte sighed a little. 

‘ But, there is the misery of the world all around us/ she 
ventured to say ; * if we could alleviate it, would it not be worth 
any sacrifice ? ’ 

My dear/ said Baron Fritz; ‘ whe^i Napoleon gave the opium 
at Jaf^, he did more to alleviate suflering than all the philan- 
thropists have ever done. Yet it has been always brought against 
him as his worst action. I went once, out of curiosity, to see the 
Incurables at the hdjpital of la Salpetri^re. Well, if false 
sentiment did not prevent the treatment a la Jaffa taking place 
tljere, an infinitude of hideous suffering and of hideous deformity 
would be mercifully ended. But the world is so sentimental that 
it will send several hundred thousand of young and healthy men 
to endure all kinds of tortures in war for a question of frontier, 
or a matter of national etiquette, but it esteems it unlawful to kill 
idiots or drug to death incurables cursed with elephantiasis or 
leprosy.’ 

Yseulte’s clear eyes grew troubled ; these views of life were 
perplexing to her. At Faiel all such contradictions had been 
simply accepted as ordained under one unquestioned and divine 
law; the conversation of Friedorich Othmar depressed and be- 
wildered her, but sbe could perceive its reason. It made her 
reflect ; it made her more of a woman, less of a child. He 
thought that was for the best. If she were not educated in some 
worldly knowledge, the world would make an easy prey of her. 

* Otho treats her as if she were an ivory mndonnina who would 
remain aloof on an altar all her days/ he said to a woman he knew. 
‘On the contrary, she is a beautiful creature, about whom all the 
world will buzz and sting like bees about a lily. She must be 
taught not to throw away her honey. She is just now in the 
clouds ; she is very much in love with a man who is not in love 
with her ; she is full of ideals and impossible sentiments. She is 
half a child, half an angel ; but to hold her own in the world she 
must he something else — not so angelic and not so childish — and 
she must learn to esteem people at their value, 'which is for the 
‘most part very small. It would be even well if she could see 
Otho as he is; she would take life more easily. She would not 
be BO likely to fall headlong from ^ a heaven of adoratien into a 
stone w^ell of disillusion. Truths live at the bottom of these 
wells, no doubt, but they are not agreeable, and they give a shock 
to sensitive people. A woman is prettier when she is sensitive. 
It is like piety or charity — it is an essentially feminine ornament, 

^ but it is not a quality which wears well/ 

His friend laughed. ^ 

‘ Bo you think Othmar will thank you for so educating his wife ^ 

* He has never thanked me for anything that I have done,’ he 
replied. ‘ But that does not prevent me from doing what I oon* 
liaer is my duty, or is most wise/ 
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* Say wisdom, ’returned tlielady. ^ That suits you better than duty. 
Duty is ridiculous if you do not let le bon Dim pose behind it.’ 

‘I know people say so,’ answered the Baron ; * but it is only 
an idea. In practical life agnostics and disbelievers of every sort 
make just as good citizens*as the pietists.’ 

With the second week of December there was a great social 
event in Paris. The H6tel Othmar was opened to the world. 
‘ The gates of Janus unclose,’ said one who deemed himself a wit 
in allusion to a war, then in embryo, into whose conception aiid 
gestation the gold of the Othmar was considered to enter largely. 

The*Boulevard St.-Germain and all its approaches were like 
rivers of light, and the sound of carriage wheels was like the roll 
of artillery. * Tout Paris ’ flocked there, and even the Faubourg 
disdained not to pass through those immense gates of gilded bronze, 
which were nicknamed of Janus, since the mistress of the salons 
within was bv birth incontestibly a Comtesse de Yalogne. 

^Tiens, tiens, tiens!’ murmured Aurore de Vannes. ‘Is it 
possible for twelve months to have so changed a Jillette into a 
goddess! Really, we were aU wrong, and Othmar was right. 
We all thought her pauvrettef to be put away in a holy house; 
he had the sense to see that she would become superb, and would 
set him right with all the Faubourg. The Faubourg was always 
well inclined to him, because his grandmother was a de Soissons- 
Valette, but his marriage has made him one of them ; he is 
definitely placed for ever. Really, I never gave him credit for so 
much foresight when he sent that ivory casket, I thought it was 
only a caprice.’ 

‘ Othmar cares not a straw for the Faubourg,’ said her husband, 
out of the pure spirit of contradiction, ‘ Pie will never give his 
millions to carry on a Holy War or restore the throne. He is 
more likely to dream of a great Western empire with its capital at 
the Golden Horn. He is a Slavophile.’ 

‘ He is wholly indiflerent to politics ; it is Baron Fritz who is 
the political conspirator,’ returned the Diichesse. ‘ Otho is a mere 
dreamer, and he used to be a discontented one. Perhaps he is 
not so now.’ 

‘He docs not look especk^^lly happy; she does. I confess I 
should be sorry for him to become contented ; the contemplation 
of his discontent has always reconciled me with having nothing 
myself,’ said a great diplomatist, whose debts were as considerable 
as his talents. 

‘ If he he not contented * began the Due, and paused, con- 

scious that for him to say anything except a jest of any marriage 
under the sun woidd appear supremttjy ridiculous to his com- 
panions. Yet his admiration for Yseulte was not dormant, and 
took a still warmer character as he saw ber in the grande tenue of 
a woman of the world, with the Othmar diamonds, long famous 
and long unseen, on her fair hair and her white breast. 

Y 
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* She has too many jewels for such a child/ he said irritably* 

* She is covered with them like an Indian idol. That is so like a 
financier's love of display ! ’ 

* I dare say he has given them to ^er as you give toys to a 
child/ replied the diplomatist. ‘ Othmar has no faults of (hsplay. 
What has been almost ridiculous in him has been a simplicity of 
taste not in accord with his millions. But his wife is so very 
handsome that she maj well betray him into some vanities.^ 

Twelve months had truly made in her that almost magical 
transformation which passion can cause in a very yopng and 
innocent girl who, from entire seclusion and absolute ignorance, is 
suddenly thrown into the arms of a man whom she has scarcely 
seen, yet timidly adores. She had lost her extreme spirituality 
of expression, but she had gained a thousandfold in other ways. 
Her form had developed, her whole person had become that of a 
woman instead of a child ; she was many years older than she had 
been one short year before, when, in her little quiet chamber under 
the woods of Fa'iel, she had only thought of love as a mystical 
religious emotion, and of herself as the betrothed of Christ. 

She filled her place, and did the honours of her house with a 
calm grace which had nothing of the hesitation or the awkward- 
ness of youth. He had told her what to do, and she did it with 
perfect ease, and that dignity which had so become her when she 
had curtsied to Melville as a little child in the old dusky house in 
the He Saint-Louis. In manner she might have b(^en a Queen of 
France for five-and-twenty years. It was only in the unworn 
transparency of the fair skin, beneath which the blood came and 
Went so warmly, the slenderness of the lines of her form, the 
childlike naivete of her smile, that her exceeding youthfuluess 
was still revealed. 

She made no single error ; she said little, but she said always 
what was needful and becoming; she received each one of her 
guests with the phrase that pleased them, with tlie obsei vanres 
that were due to them ; there was no hesitation or awkwardness 
in her. Even women who watched her, as her cousin did, with a 
malicious wish to find her at fault somewhere, were forced to 
confess to themselves that she bore k.^rself admirably. If she had 
a defect, it was that she appeared a little cold. She was always 
exquisitely courteous ; she was never familiar. 

*She lias the manner of the last century/ said Madame de 
Yannes, * of the last century, before the women of Marie Antoi- 

• nette rode donkeys and milked cows.* 

To see that baby who six months ago had never spoken to any 
m a n except her confessorj and never worn any ornament except 
her convent medal, receiving sovereigns and princes and am* 
baesadors, de puissmwe d puiesmice^ and wearing diamonds which 
were ten times bigger, finer, and in greater profusion than her own^ 
made her very angry, and yet m^e her laugh. She had seen 
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many transformations of JlRettee into great ladies, but none quite 
so rapid, so striking, or so coim)lete as that of her young cousin 
into the mistress of the H6tel CJthmar, 

* I wish Nadine Napraxjne were here this evening/ she thought 
with that good-humoured malice which enjoys a mend’s annoy- 
ance without meaning any real unkindness. 

* All Paris will talk of your ball and much more of you to- 
morrow,’ said de Vannes during the evenjug to his wife’s cousin. 
‘ Does that please you as much as it pleases most of them?’ 

* I shall not think about it,’ replied Yseulte, simply, 

‘ But I imagine you read the journals ? ’ 

* No, never.’ 

* Never I ’ he echoed, incredulously, ‘ Why is that ? ’ 

She hesitated, then answered with a little blush: ^He has 
told me not ; he thinks they are foolish.’ 

* 0th mar ? ’ asked the Due, with a laugh. * Do you obey him 
as you did the Mother Superior ? ’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ said Yseulte gently^ but coldly. 

* Why not I ’ he said irritably, * Well, because you should 
begin as you wish to go on ; you will not care for that state of 

f servitude long ; it would be better never to accustom him to it.’ 

* Excuse me, my cousin, I ae© Madame de Tavernes is looking 
for me,’ said Yseulte, as she went to speak with a Duchesse whose 
genealogical tree mounted to the remote ages before the long- 
haired kings ; a stately and powdered person who had issued from 
the retirement in which sho usually lived to honour the first great 
entertainment of the daughter of Gui de Valogne. 

The Due was rebuffed and annoyed. 

‘ She has learned her riposte already,’ he thought, ‘ and she 
has not forgotten the locket. I wonder if he care ? If he want 
to be free himself, he had better put her on a course of petits 
journa'iix at once. There is no recipe like that for corrupting the 
mind and debasing the taste. How handsome she is ! What a 
lovely face — what a lovely form ! — and 01 ?’ y seventeen even now I 
She will be in perfect beauty for the next ten years. If he be 
not a very ardent or a very assiduous husband, he will not be 
able to keep all that to himaelf; he will have many rivals, and he 
will he sure to be unfaithful himself : — then she will read the 
‘journals and learn how women console themselves.’ 

At five o’clock that morning her rooms were empty, her 
^ests were gone, and her woman had undressed her, and put on 
her a nbgligSe of white silk ; her hair was unloosened and fell 
behind her like a cascade of gold ; all the great jewels were 
strewn on the table near ; she was looking at her own reflection 
in the large oval silver-framed mirror before her ; she smiled a 
little as sne did so ; her eyes were luminous, her cheeks were 
flushed ; she was sensible of no fatigue, she was only elated with 
her own tariumpha. She had had a girlish pleasure in receiving 

u 2 
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her couidne in that magnificent house ; she had had an innocent 
triumph in showing how well she could fill the part of a woman of 
the world ; she felt like a child who has played a queen’s part in 
some pageant, and played it well; ^mething of the insidious 
charm of the world had begun to steal on her ; something of its 
vanity and of its rivalry had begun to attract her ; — very little, 
for her nature was too proud, t^ pure, and too serious td yield 
easily to these temptations, hut something nevertheless. Only as 
yet her one dominant tnought was of him in it all. Had he also 
been content ; had there been nothing that he could have ^desired 
otherwise P 

She turned with a smile, half timid still, as he knocked at the 
door and entered her chamber. Her attendants withdrew at a 
sign from him ; he took her in his arms and kissed her. 

* I thank you for all your triumphs, dear,’ he said kindly. 
‘ Th^ are mine/ 

* Did I really do well ? ’ she said doubtfully, but joyfully. 

‘ Perfectly, perhaps almost too well ; Paiis will talk too much 
of you.’ 

* I forgot nothing ? ’ she asked, still anxiously. 

' You forgot nothing, and you looked — much too beautiful for 
men quickly to forgive me! No, dear, I do not tlatter you; 
flattery would be absurd from me to you ; I tell you the simple 
truth.^ 

*1 am glad,’ she said simply, * for I have nothing else to 
reward you with for all you have given to me.’ 

She spoke shyly, for she was always in awe of him a little. 
Her arm, uncovered to the shoulder as the loose folds of the 
sleeve fell away from it, stole timidly about his throat ; in all her 
caresses there was the hesitation of a proud and delicate nature 
blent with the longing of an ardent love. Habit bad not 
familiarised her with the relation in which he stood to her ; the 
brutalising intimacy of marriage had not dwarfed or dulled her 
ideal and adoration of him. He was still much less her lover 
* than her lord. 

Othmar took the bright gold of her heavy hair in his hand, 
and drew it through his fingers. 

* On chasse de race,’ he said, with a smile. ' You receive a 

crowd as if you had been reared in a court from your bahy- 

‘ You told me what to do,’ she answered simply. ‘ It seems 
V€Ery easy ; besides, every one was so extremely kind.’ 

‘The kindness of society,’ thought Othmar. ‘the kiss of 
*Juda8l’ • 

But he did not say so. Let her learn for herself what it 
was worth, he thought ; the knowledge would come soon enough 
of itself. 

Yseulte’s face grew grave aa she sat lost in thought. 
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*1 do not think it is right to care for this sort of thing/ she 
aaid, with hesitation. * It is only a sort of vanity. And then aU 
these diamonds and these great pearls — they say they are worth 
millions — I do not like to wear them whilst there are so many 
without clothes or food of any kind ; one knows that there is so 
much misery all about us here m Paris. Is it right, do you think, 
to snVy oneself in this kind of way? I seem to remember 
nothing but myself all the day long ^ ^ 

Othmar smiled and sighed. 

‘ Enjoy, my child, while you can ; leave all those grave 
thoughts for your older years. If you like to sell your jewels, 
'and give them all to the poor, you can do it, but wait a few years 
first ; wait to see more of the world. There is a cruel science, 
called political economy, which they certainly did not teach you 
at Eaiel ; you must learn something of that before you try to 
decide these questions, which have vainly perplexed every 
thoughtful man since rich and poor were togetW on earth. And 
now, shut your pretty eyes, and sleep and dream of your 
triumphs ; they have been very innocent ones, you need not 
repent them.’ 

He kissed her again, and left her to her doybreak slumber in 
the warm orange-nower-scented air of her bed-chamber; and 
himself went out into the chill hall-frozen streets of Paris on one 
of those errands of mercy of which he never spoke to any human 
being, and which were the result of his pity for men rather than 
of any belief or faith or sympathy that he had with them. He 
was one of the few men whom the lawless classes of Paris have 
ever reaqyected. 

Othmar himself could go unharmed where the police would 
not have ventured to go save in force ; and in the days of the 
Commune the worst leaders of it had put a white cross on the 
great houses of which he was master, and spared them from torch 
and shell for sake of the young man who was wont to pass 
through the vilest quarters of Paris, with his hand ever open and 
his compassion never denied. They knew that if their couches 
sodales could have been an accomplished fact, Othmar himself 
would never have wished ^ho old state of things maintained, 
but would have accepted the new with indifierence and perfect 
courage, himself glad to be rid of a burden. 

They forgave him his riches for sake of his own contempt for 
them ; nis courage, even his coldness, attracted them. He had 
no blague ; he was entirely sincere ; he never attempted to con- 
,vert riiem to anything; he aided them without putting any 
price on his aid, either of gratitude o]j doctrine. They knew that 
he had neither fear of them nor love for them, but that he had a 
profound sense of a common humanity with them, which was in 
bis eyes as in theirs another name for a common misfortune. 

Tne times were out of joint for him. If he had been created 
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with the capacity of religious faith, he would have been willingly 
what Francois Aavier or P6re Lacordaire were. But he had the 
clear and critical intelligence of a man of the world ; the fables of 
;faith could not give him any mental pabulum. He took refuge in 
pity ; it seemed to him that men were f)Ound to do for one another 
at least as much as buffaloes do, which in trouble gather around 
the wounded ones of the herd. j 

Melville alone had found out something of what he di(i; Mel- 
ville, who although the^sweetest- voiced, softest^handed, of church- 
men and courtiers in salon and boudoir, never feared or failed to 
descend into the liaunts of iniquity, to grapple with disease and 
crime. In such places he and Othmar had met by chance more 
than once, and on one occasion Melville had said to him: ‘ You 
have more influence than I, because they do not suspect you ; a 
priest is always suspected of trying to save souls only to starve 
' Ids own.* 

‘ If I have more influence than you, they are thankless,' rejoined 
Othmar; ‘for you certainly love them, and I care nothing for 
them, absolutely nothing.’ 

‘ Why do you serve them, then ? ’ asked Melville, in 8ur})ri8e. 

Othmar sighed impatiently. ‘ It seems to me that one is bound 
in honour when fate has placed oneself beyond temptation ; — 
besides, these reeking breed ing-})en8 of crime in the midst of our 
own luxury are horrible ; they are cancers in the very womb of 
human nature. Your Christianity has endeavoured to cure them 
for eighteen centuries, and has always failed miserably. The 
cancer grows and grows.’ 

Few persons save those of the police, who were perforce 
acquainted with his movements, were aware of the intimacy and 
influence ho had acquired with the mo.st wretched and the most 
dangerous classes of Paris ; the food of rnaisons ceiiti'cdes and the 
emigrants of Noumtia. Often Friederich Othmar wondered within 
himself whither went the large sums which bis nephew drew and 
spent without explanation ; what he spent on art and on pleasure 
was known, but there were often great quantities of money taken 
by Othmar, in the exercise of his unquestioiiahle right, for the 
use of which all the Baron’s ingenuity failed to find an account. 
Numberless families redeemed from* misery, many youths saved 
from crime and the galleys, many grown men aided to begin new 
lives in other climes, and many a foul place purged to moral and 
phjjsical cleanliness, swallowed up these millions of francs, of 
which the employment remained a secret to the argus eyes of 
Baron Fritz, There was a nobility alxiut the indifference of this 
very rich man to his riches which conquered the hatred of the pooi 
even amongst the Socialisfic arrondlssements, whore such hatred 
was the sole religion recognised. They knew that Othmar himself 
was as disdainful of existent society as they were themselves, and 
that although fortune had so favoured him, he was no more con* 
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lent with the arrangement of the world than they were them- 
selves. They were continually, brutally, ungrateM, but under- 
neath their gratitude they liked him, and would never have 
harmed him. 

As he walked out now Into the misty air of dawn, he recalled 
the Icwely face, with its sleepy eyelids, of his young wife with a 
sharpXang of conscience. Why could he not be content with that 
innocent and undivided love? 

He recalled with a sense of some greaff fault in himself how 
entirely she was outside his life, how little hold she had upon his 
passionfi or his emotions. She was exquisite, she was purity itself 
In body and soul ; he realised his own absolute possession of her 
as he had never done that of any other woman. He had been, 
that night, proud of her grace before the world, charmed by her 
maifner, conscious of her incomparable distinction ; and she was 
his as entirely as any flower that he might gather in a field. For 
him had been her nrst flush, her first kiss, her first consciousness 
of love ; and yet, as he walked through the streets of Paris, leaving 
her to sink to sleep like a happy and tired child, he was conscious 
that his heart was indifferent to her ; that, the mere early inclina- 
tions of the senses pacified, she had no power to rouse in him more 
than the kindly and indulgent aflection which a child might have 
called forth by its helplessness and beauty. 

He desired earnestly to make her as happy as any creature 
could bo on earth, and would have denied her nothing which could 
have helped to make her so ; but he could not command his own 
passions, and he could not make her the supreme mistress of them. 
She was a most lovely and most imiocent creature, who was 
welcome to enjoy all the greatness and the grace of life with which 
he could dower her ; she was a young saint who would bear his 
children in her breast as innocently as the peach-blossom bears the 
fruit ; ehe was at all times both dear to him and sacred to him ; 
but love for her was not there. He sighed impatiently as he felt 
that in all his words and his caresses he acted a part with her, 
that perhaps sooner or later, when the world had taught her 
better what men were, she would know that, and would be no 
longer so easily deceived. 

As he had watched her tnat evening in her serenity, her jfrace- 
fulness, her dignity, he had all at once remembered that m the 
great world youth gi*ovvs rapidly, as a flower in a hothouse, that 
she would be surrounded by many who would ask no happier task 
than to enlighten her ignorance and embitter her confidence, and 
that if she ever came to learn and realise that she had owed her 
marriage partially to his compassion, and more still to his passion 
for another woman, her heart might^break under the burden of 
that bitter knowledge, but her pride would never pardon the 
offence. 

He began to feel as if he had wronged her, though neither by 
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act nor word had he been untrue to her since her marriage. She 
was so charming in every way, so delicate of thought, so graceful 
in expression, so intelligent even in her ignorance, so wholly 
worthy to inspire and retain the greatest love of a man’s life, that 
he felt guilty before her, knowing thaft his pulses beat no quicker 
when he joined her after absence, that when her young lips^. fresh 
as roses, touched his own, he met them without ardour or emotion. 
He had wished society to attract her; it seemed to him the 
quickest and the easiest compensation that he could offer her. At 
the root of the willingness with which he entertained the world, 
he to whom it was as indiflerent as it was commonplace, Vas the 
unacknowledged sentiment that if Yseulte placed her happiness, aS 
her temperament would lead her to do, in the inner hie, in the 
affections and in the sympathies, she would be inevitably most 
miserable soon or late, since soon or late she would discover* the 
poverW of his own heart; and his heart was richly endowed 
enough by nature to make him ashamed to think that it might 
ever be so. Friederich Othmar judged him harshly but justly; 
his indulgence and tenderness to her were not those of a lover, but 
were the accumulated gifts with 'which he strove to make her 
blind to his own coldness. The more he lived with her, the more 
he felt as though it were an unpardonable sin to havo no love to 

S ‘ve her, and the farther the pc^sibility of such love receded from 
m. Esteem, admiration, tenderness, even affection, may all 
exist only to make the absence of love itself the more con- 
spicuous. 

As he went through the quiet streets, almost wholly deserted 
in the early hour of the morning, and swept by a keen wind, a 
waggon thundering along at too rapid a pace for so clumsy a 
vehicle caught the wheel of a carriage, which was coming in the 
apposite direction. The shock flung the carriage on the kerb- 
stone; one of its two horses fell, the other struggled like a 
demoniac ; the coachman and servant were thrown to the ground. 
Othmar naturally hastened to the spot. He was the only person 
in sight. The carriage itself had oscillated violently, but was not 
upset; ite occupant had opened the door of it before he could 
arrive at the spot, and had leaped lightly out, though 'wrapped in 
sable furs from bead to foot. When be reached the place, the 
fur^lad figure was st anding in calm contemplation of the harm 
which had been done, and of the struggling horses which the 
coachman, who had sprung to his feet, was endeavouring to 
pacify. 

* Othmar, is it you ? * said a voice whose clear and sweet vibra- 
tion sent the blood to his temples; and the eyes of Nadine 
Napraxine looked at him frSm under the sable lining of her velvet 
hood. 

The waggon had blundered on out of sight, its driver in terror 
of the distant figure of a sergoant-de-vUle who had now approached 
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tke scene. The fallen men had both found their feet, and the 
horses were still thi owing themselves from side to side with 
1nx)ken traces and slippery pavement adding to the diflS-culty 
increased by their terror. 

Othmar’s own cowp^y wffich had followed him at a distance, 
had n^ come up, and his servarts assisted here. He opened the 
door offcis own carriage. 

< Pray accept it,’ he said hurriedly, o'^hey will drive you 
where you wish ; I will stay and help your people.’ 

*• My people are idiots,’ she said, as she gave them a disdainful 
glance. ^ The waggon was large enough to be seen. I was coming 
ffom the Gare du Nord ; my women and the fourgons are behind 
me. What are you about at this hour? Does the Countess 
Othmar allow you to be out so early — or so late ? ’ 

There was a grain of malice in the accent of the words ; Othmar 
coloured despite himself, yet knew not why. He felt his whole 
being thrill at the mere soimd of the sweet, cruel, well-remembered 
tones, and hated her. 

She looked at him as they stood together on the kerbstone of 
the deserted and foggy street. She was enveloped in her long fur 
mantle, and none of the lines of her tigure were traceable : she 
had no more contour than an Esquimaux. Yet, nevertheless, that 
incomparable grace which belonged to her — as its movement to a 
bird, as its fragrance to a flower — seemed to detach itself, and 
escape, even from the heavy shapeless covering of the travelling- 
cloak in which she had been wrapped throughout her long express 
journey from Russia hither by way of Berlin and Strasburg. 
There was nothing visible of her except her starry eyes, and yet 
all the irresistible power which she possessed made his pulses ftwt 
and his thought confused ; he strove against his own weakness, and 
pressed his offer on Ikt with a cold courtesy. 

^ Well, I will talco it since you wish it/ she said, as she entered 
his coupi, *■ You will say who I am to this seigeant-de-ville, and 
whatever else may be necessary, though it is no case for the police 
tince the waggoner has made good his escape ; and if he had not, 
I certainly should let him alone. Tell your men my address — ^you 
remember it? Au revoir J I slmll come and witness your happiness. 
Ma^ things from me to your wife/ 

They were only the usual words of commonplace politeness, yet 
to the ear of Othmar they were tiaught with a thousand meanings. 

* C’est le ton qui fait la dianson,’ and the tone of these perfectly 
simple sentences had for him irony, mockery, menace, and ridicule. 
Remember her address I Remember the H6tel Napraxine I As if 
to his dying day he would 5ver forget ^he slightest trifle whicli 
had ever been associated with her ! 

His horses started off at a swift trot, and he lost her from 
sight. The questions of the police as to the cause of the accident 
started him as though someone had spoken to him in his sleep. 
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When the matter was over, and the disabled carriage had been 
dragged away by hand, and the frightened horses led homewards 
by their coachman, it was too late to go where he had intended. 
He returned to his own house, bathed, dressed, and went to his 
library ; but he could not give his attintion to what he read. Nor 
when, with the early hours of the forenoon, various persoM' came 
to see him by appointment, could he confine his though^to the 
subjects under consideration. ^ 

At noon he gave ms card to a servant, and told the man to go 
and inquire at her hotel if the Princess Napraxine had suffered 
any inconvenience from the accident of that morning. • 

The servant brought him back one of the small pale-rose-tinted 
notes, folded in three, with the crown embossed in silver, which 
he knew so well. Tlie few lines in it said only : 

‘ Merci bien 1 Vous etes toujours proux chevalier. Je n’a' rien 
Bouffert du tout. Le Prince vous remerciera. — N. N.^ 

It was the merest trifle, a thing of no import, such as she 
wrote by scores every week to numbers of indifierent people ; yet 
it had a sort of fascination for him. He could not destroy it ; its 
faint subtle scent, like that of a tea rose, recalled so vividly the 
charm of the woman who had written it ; it seemed to him as if 
no one hut Nadine Napraxine could have sent that little note, 
coloured like a sea-shell, delicate as a butterlly, with its miniature 
and miynonne writing. Ashamed of his own wcalntoss, and angry 
with himself for his own concessions, he ti^rew it into a drawer of 
his bureau and turned the key on it. 

He had not seeu her for a year, and her spell was iir broken ; 
ail he had done to escape from it was of no avail. One 
glance of her eyes from beneath the furs in that bleak, grey, 
misty daybreak, had sufticed to re-estn.hUsh her dominion. lie 
was conscious that life 8t*emed no more llio tjame to him since that 
chance encounter ; it would be more troubled, more excited, more 
disturbed, but it would not be again the duU and even course 
which it had seemed to he when he had enteiod absent from her. 

‘ I will never see her, except in a crowd,’ he said to himself, 
whilst he remembered, with self-reproach, the tender caresses of 
Yseulte, which left him so calm, aqd even in his heart so cold 1 
Of course he had known that the Princess Napraxine, who waa 
more Parisit'uiie than the Parisiennes, would, sooner or later, 
return to her home there ; would sooner or later reappear in the 
society which she had always preferred to all other. Russia had 
never held her long, and the seclusion which both her taste and 
her irritation had made her seek after the suicide of Seliedoff 
could not, in the nature^ of things, have lasted longer than one 
season. Yet the sense that she was there within a few streets of 
him, separated only by a few roods of house-roof from him, 
affected nim with a force altogether unforeseen. He realised in it 
that there is no cure in simples for strong fevers, and that the will v 
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i of man ia as naught against the dominion of passion. Even that 
slight letter, with its odour as of pale rose-buds, had a power over 
him which all the loveliness and innocence of Yseulte could not 
exercise. The irresistible force of his own emotions humiliated 
him in his own eyes. p 

He)|hranh a Uttle, with aunost a sense of guiltiness, as a little 
tap carmk on the panels of the library door, and from behind the 
tapestry Ihe fair head of his young wife peeped cautiously. 

‘ May I come in P ’ she asked, as a child lilight have done. 

He rose with instinctive courtesy and opened the door to her. 

It wajB noonday, and her few hours of sleep had sufficed to 
banish all her fatigue, and to mahe her as fresh, as radiant, and as 
clear-eyed as she had been in the summer woods of Amy6t. She 
had none of the languor which late hours cause in later years ; 
she h^ slept as soundly as a young fawn tired with its play, and 
had awakeued as refreshed as a flower that uncloses at sunrise. 
She wore a long loose gown of palest blue, opening a little at the 
throat, with much old lace, of which the yellow tinge made 
whiter still the whiteness of her skin. The gown was of satin, 
and had gleams and shadows in it as she moved. Her eyes 
smiled j her cheeks were flushed from her bath ; her entrance had 
a childish eagerness. 

* Do toll me again that I did well last night,’ she said, with a 
child’s longing for the recapitulation of its innocent triumphs. 

He did not look at her as he drew her to him with a mechanical 
caress. 

* You did perfectly,’ he answered, absently. * A great ball is a 
woman’s Austerlitz, 1 suppo.se. Do not let it make you in love 
with the world.’ 

^ One cannot but like it,’ she said, with her liabitual tnithful- 
ness, a little wistfully. ^That is what I thought last night; 
perhm)s it is wrong — when so many sufler ’ 

‘ They would not suffer a whit less if you did not give a ball.’ 

She hesituted, being still shy with him, and afraid of that 
which she had never seen, but which she always dreaded, his 
displeasure. 

‘ But,’ she said timidly, * when one zs so very happy, one wants 
to do something to deserve it.* You have made for me such a 
perfect life, 1 want to give others something out of it. I should 
like to be useful, to show that I am grateful ; not only to give 
away money ’ 

^he paused, colouring a little at her own temerity. She did 
not express herself ^ ery well, because she was so much in earnest, 
and so uncertain as to whether it would seem discontented or 
vain in her to say so much. In an eftrlier moment the words 
would have touched his heart ; he would have probably replied 
by admitting her into some association with the efforts oi his own. 
and some knowledge of his own desires and regrets for 
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humaBity at large. But in that instant he was only anxious to 
be alone. He answered a little absently : 

‘ My child, ask your confessor these questions ; he will show 
you many ways ; you think him a good man — I have too many 
doubts myself to be able to solve yom's.’ , 

He spoke with a certain impatience ; the harsher note'^ated 
on her sensitive ear. She felt that her scruples, which Were very 
honest and sincere, did not meet with the same symp^hy from 
him that they had received a few hours earlier. 

A shadow passed over her face and she was silent. 

' My dear,^ continued Othmar, a little penitently, a little incon- 
sistently, ^ I have had such doubts as yours all my life, but no one 
has ever respected me for them ; not even those in whose interest 
they tormented me. We cannot be wiser than all the world. If 
wo stripped ourselves bare to found some community or some 
universal asylum, we should only be ridiculed as visionaries or as 
mischievous disturbers of the public peace and of the balance of 
fortune. Charity has oftener created a proletariat than it has 
* increased proy)erity. These questions have haunted me all my 
life. When i havo found an answer to them, I will tell you. 
Until then, enjoy yourself. You are at the age when enjoyment 
is most possible and most natural. I wish your days to be happy 
lie spoke with a certain distraction ; he was thinking little of 
what he much of the eyes which had lookt^d at him from 
under the gloom of the fur in the mists of the dawm. He sighed 
unconsciously as he felt that, this innocent young life beside him 
was no more to him — hardly more — ^than the flower ■which she 
wore at her throat. He recognised all its beauty, spiritual and 
physical, but only as he might have done that of a picture he 
looked at, of a poem he read. 

‘Enjoy yourself, dear; why notP’ he added with kindness. 
‘ You were made to smile as a primrose is made to blossom, and it 
ia now mid-April with you.* 

He kissed her, and passed his hand carelessly over her hair, 
then he glanced at the clock on his writing-table. 

‘ I must leave you, for I have an appointment to keep. What 
are you going to do with your day, ^ * 

^ ‘ Blanchette is to come to me. I have not seen *her jret. The 
children are only now up from Bois le Roy, and Toiiion is ill.* 

She answered him with a little sigh. She wanted him to 
understand, and could not better explain, how her own intense 
thankfulness for the new joys of her life filled her sensitive con- 
science with a trembling longing to become more worthy of it all, 
and to let the light which w^as about her stream into all dark 
places, and illumine thtiha with love and peace. But she felt 
chilled, and discouraged, and silenced; and she had been so 
accustomed to keep all rebellious thoughts mute, that she did not 
dream of pursuing a theme to which he appeared indifferent. He 
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kissed her hand and left her. She sank down for a moment on 
the writing-chair he had occupied before the table, and leaned her 
forehead on her hands with the first vague sensation of loneliness 
which had ever touched her since her marriage day. 

* K my little child had been hoir alive/ she thought, ^ then I 
8houl\always have known what duty to do, what use to be ’ 

It an infinite trouble tr* her conscience that in these great 
palaces of the Othmars she was as useless in her own sight as any 
one of the green palm trees or the rose-huea parrots in the con- 
servatories. She could give money away, indeed — almost end- 
lessly ; bht that did not seem enough to do ; that counted to her 
as nothing, for it coat no efibrt. It hurt her to feel, as she did 
feel vaguely, that she was no more the companion of her husband 
than the marble statue of Atlieue which stood at one end of his 
great^brary. He was infiuitely indulgent to her. He was per- 
fectly courteous and kind, and generous even to excess ; but he 
pever opened his heart to her, he never made her those familiar 
■confidences which are the sweetest homage that a man can render 
fto a woman, even when they display his own weakness or un- 
(wisdom. She had too little exj)erience to be able to measure all 
that this meant, all of which it argued the absence; but as much 
perception as she had of it mortified her. At Amyot she had 
vaguely sufiered from it, but here, in Paris, he seemed very far 
away from her in tliought and feeling. She felt that she was but 
one of the oniaments of his house, as the azaleas and palms were 
in their great porcelain vas€>s. 

To be exquisitely dressed, to be the possessor of some of the finest 

1 'ewels in the world, to he told to amuse herself as she chose, to 
lave the world at her feet, and all Paris look after her as she 
drove over its asphalte, would have been enough to most women 
of her age to make up perfect happiness ; but it was not enough 
for the girl whose thoughtful years had been passed under the sad 
and scCsmn skies of Morbihan, and who had the sense of duty and 
the instincts of honour iniieritcd from great races who had perished 
on the scaffold and on the battle-field. There was a pensive 
seriousness in her nature which would not permit her to aWndon 
herself wholly to the self-indi)Jgences and gaieties of the life of the 
world. She was too grave and too spiritual to become one of the 
butterflies who flirt with folly from noonday till night. Her 
chastened childhood in the darkened rooms on the He St. Louis 
had left a gravity with her which could not easily assimilate itself 
to the levity and the license of modern society, which offended her 
taste as it affronted her deHcac j. 
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CHAPTER x;;cxv. 

A F18W minutes after Othmar had left the house her grooia^^f the 
chambers ushered into the library the Due de Vanneaf^ind his 
elder daughter. Blanchette, muffled up to her dancing turquoise- 
coloured eyes in sealskin, and with her small, impatient feet cased 
in little velvet boots lined with fur, in which costiinie Carlos 
Durand was about to paint her portrait for the salon, with a back- 
ground of snow and frosted boughs taken from the Bois, sprang 
across the long room with the speed of a little greyhound, and 
embraced her cousin as if she had never loved anyone so much in 
all the days of her life. They had not met for six montns, for 
Blanchette had been in penitence with her governesses and the 
dowager Duchesse de Vannes, in the depths of the Jura; a chas- 
tisement which had only sent her bacli to Paris two centimetres 
taller, full of resolution to avenge herself, and more open-eyed and 
quick-eared than ever. 

* Ah, my dearest I How happy I am to see you again 1 * she 
cried in ecstasy, lifting her pretty little pale face to be kissed, in a 
transport of afection. 

‘ II faut la m^Suager : elle est si riche ! ’ she had said to Toinon 
that morning, who was in bed with a cold, and who had grumbled 
in answer, * Autrefois elle <5tait si bdte ! ’ to which Blanchette had 
judiciously replied, ‘On n’est jamais bete quand on est riche.’ 

Do Vannes, when his little daughter’s ecstasies were somewhat 
spent, approached with a smile and kissed the hand of Yseulte 
with a reverential hut cousinly familiarity. 

‘ Out so early I ’ she said in surprise. * ‘ Surely you never used 
to see the outer air till two o’clock ? ’ 

* I brought this feu-follet to enjoy your kindness,’ said the 

Due, ‘ that I might have the pleasure of seeing you before all the 
world does. I wished, too, to he the first to congratulate you, 
my cousin, on your brilliant success last night. You were perfect, 
marvellous, incredible ! ’ ^ 

‘ I think I was much like anyone else,’ said Yseulte, to check 
the torrent of his adjectives ; ‘ and the success of the ball was due 
more to Julien than to u.s ; he was so enchanted to have a ball to 
organise in this g^eat house after so many years without any 
receptions.’ 

Qulien is an admirable maitre d’hdlel, no doubt,’ answered 
de Vannes, with a smile and he is happy in possessing a young 
mistress who appreciates his zeal and fidelity, but it is not or 
Julien that all Paris is talking and sighing this morning.’ 

‘They must be talking- and sighing in their beds then,’ said 
Yseulte, a little impatiently. < I thought no one was up so early 
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ae this except myself. Is the Duchesse well P She was so kind 
last night; she gave so much entrain ' 

‘ You know I never see her tiU^dinner, if then, unless I chance 
to cr^ her in the Boie,’ answered the Due, a little irritably. 

llLhad risen three hours too early, and had bored himself to 
bring flU little daughter here in his ccmpl ^ ; and he felt that so 
much sSf-sacrifice was not like ly to avail him anything except 
that as h# looked at Yseulte he could see once in his life a 
woman who was still prettier in the morning than at night. He 
himself did not bear that trying light well; the lines about bis 
eyes were deep and not to be bidden by any art, his eyes were dull 
aifd heavy, his cheeks hollow, and his moustache dyed. By night 
he was still one of the most elegant of la haute gomme, and his 
natural distinction could never altogether leave him; but his 
mannlt of life had aged him prematurely, and he felt old beside 
the freshness and the youth of Yseulte. 

His vanity and his good sense alike counselled him to retire 
from a position which would avail him nothing ; but a certain 
malice, which was a part of his character, and which his little 
daughter had inherited in increased degree, prompted him first to 
take reprisal for the indiflereiice of his reception. Yseulte remained 
standing, holding the hand of Blanchette, evidently not desiring 
that he should be long there, and giving him no invitation to pro- 
tract his visit until her breakfast hour. Blanchette’s mischievous 
eyes watched her father’s visible annoyance with keen appreciation 
of it ; she had not forgotten the medallion given at Millo, and she 
had guessed very well why she had received the extraordinary 
honour of a scat in his brougham as he drove to the Jockey. She 
had been just about to leave the house with her maid when the 
Due, passing her in the vestibule, had said carelessly : * Is it you, 
you little cat ? Ah, you are going to your cousin. Well, jump 
m with me, and 1 will set you down as I pass ; I am going to the 
Jockey.' Now Blanchette knew as well as he did that the way 
from their house to the Jockey Club did not by any means lie 
past the H6tel d’Othmar ; but she had been too shrewd to say 
that, and too proud of driving beside her father, who smoked a 
big cheroot, and told her aboui the little theatres. 

* Can I see Othmar P ’ he asked now, as he made his adieux to 
Yseulte. 

* 1 am sorry, but he is just gone out,’ she answered ; ‘ I think he 
Is gone for some hours ; I do not know where.’ 

* You will soon learn not to say so,’ thought the Due, diverted 
even in his discomfiture by her simplicity. He said aloud : 

* Do you think he may have gone to^ee the Napraxines P He 
WM always a great friend of theirs, and they arrived last night ; 
it is in all the papers, but then you do not read the papers. 1 
only ask, because I should be so glad if I could meet him any- 
where. The Prefect of Nice wntes to me about the basin oi 
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Millo ; now S. Pliaramond has much more sea-front and much 
larger share of the harbour than we have, and if Othmar would 
use his influence, one word from him ' 

*1 will tell him ; he will he sure to come to you ©rewrite 
to you/ she said quickly. She had flinched a little at the' name 
of the Napraxine, which no one had spoken to her since tlud: silver 
statue of the Love with the empty gourd had been sejw to her 
before her marriage.^ ^ 

* Bien jou6, petit papa,’ thought Blanchette, with understand- 
ing and appreciation, as her father bowed himself out of Othmar’s 
library. 

* Oh, how happy you are I — how I wish I were you ! ’ sne 
cried, five minutes later, as she skipped about her cousin’s boudoir, 
while the glow of the fire of olive-wood shone on the panels which 
Bougereau had painted there with groups of those charmin^^ nude 
children which lie can set frolicking with almost the soft poetic 
grace of Correggio. 

YseuUe smiled on the little impudent face of the child, who 
leaned her elbows on her knees as she spoke. 

* 1 am very happy,’ she said, with perfect truth, ^ But I hope 
you will be as miicli so one day, Blancliette,’ 

Blanchette nodded. 

* I shall marry into the Finance too ; the Noblesse is finished ; 
papa says so. He said yesterday, “ Noils somines d<^ vieux bonzes 
— emballons-nous ! ” ’ 

Blanchette tied her arms and legs in a knot as she had seen a 
clown do, and made a pantomimic show of being roUed away on a 
wheel-barrow ; then she gathered herself up and came and stood 
before her cousin and hostess. 

* Te vuili, grande dame I ’ she cried, looking at her with her 
own little pert flaxen head, with its innumerable little curls held 
on one side critically, as she surveyed Yseulte from head to foot 
with a frank astonislnnent and aduumtion. It was only such a 
little while ago that Yseiilte had been her butt and victim at 
Millo; that she had ridiculed her for her grey convent dress, 
her thick shoes, her primitive, pious habits, brt^ught from the 
Breton woods, and lo! — here sh^ stood, ‘ties, grande dame!’ 
as Blanchette, a severe judge in such matters, acknowledged to 
herself. So tall, so elegant, so stately, with her beautiful slender 
bands covertHl with great rings, and ber morning-gown a cascade 
of marvellous old lace. * »She looks quite twenty years old ! ’ 
thought Blanchette. * How nice it must h© to be married, if 
one gets grown up all at once like that I ’ 

8he was so aWirbed in her thoughts that she was unusually 
auiet for a little time, during which her terrible eyes scanned every 
aetail of Yseulte’s appeamnee, from the pearl solitaire at her 
throat to the gold buckles in her shoes. Tnen, with a shriek of 
laughter, she cried aloud : 
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* Do you remember when you came first to us you had leather 
shoes — ^leather ! — and no heels, and mamma sent you at once to 
have some proner shoes ; and how you could not walk a step in 
them, and criea P ’ 

^ remember,* said Yseulte good-humouredly, ‘ but I wonder 
you qo— you were so little. 

‘ Ok, I never forget anything,* replied Blanchette, sagely. 

* What '^^eautil ul feet you have now, and you are so grown, so 
grown I And I want to see all your jewel!. Mamma says they 
are wonderful, I love jewels.* 

‘You shall see them, if you like, by-and-by. But you did 
S^e many before my marriage.* 

* But mamma says he has given you ever so m^ny more since 
— that you were covered with them at your ball,' 

^e is always generous.’ 

Yseulte smiled as she spoke — the dreamy introspective smile 
of one who recalls happy hours. 

* TopeAil, while it lasts,' said the small cynic before her. 

* Hush,* said Yseulte, with some di.sgust. 

* Papa never gives mamma anything,* pursued Blanchette. 

* Papa gives heaps of things to Mdlle. Fraise ; the one they call 
Rose Fraise. She plays ; she has eyes like saucers ; she is at the 
Vari^t^s ; she rides a roan horse in the Bois of a morning. Don’t 
you go to the theatre every night ? When I marry I shall have a 
box at every house. I have gone to Hengler’s. Now show me 
the jewels, will you ? ’ 

To humour the child, Yseulte took hor to her dressing-room, 
when^ the tortoiseshell and silver box, which was the outer shell 
of the iron lire-proof jewel case, was kept, and told her women to 
open it. Blanchette remained in an almost religious ecstasy 
before the treasiin^s exposed to her adoring eyes. Nothing could 
awe this true child of hor century except such a display as she 
now saw of ropes of pearls, streams of sapphires, emeralds green 
as the deep sea, diamonds in all possible settings, rare Italian 
jewels of the Renaissance, and Jiyzantine and Persian work of the 
rarest quality. She was, after an hours worship, with difficulty 
persuaded to leave the spot where such divine objects were shut 
within their silver shrine defended by Chubb's locks. 

‘ You are happy I ' she said, with a sigh. 

Yseulte glanced at a miniature of Othmor which stood near. 

‘ That is worth them all ! * she said, and then coloured, vexed 
that she had betrayed herself to the ariiticial, satirical mockery of 
the child. 

But Blanchette did not hear ; she was thinking of the great 
diamonds lying like planets and comets ?allen out of the sky into 
their velvet beds. 

‘ Dis donc,^ she said abruptly, ‘ what is your budget for your 
toilettes P You would not tell me when you married; tell me now.* 
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* I do not think it concerns joUf my dear, and your mamma 
knows/ replied Yaeulte. 

it made mamma very angry ; she said he gave you tliree 
times as much as she has ; that is why I want to know what it is, 
because then I should know what here is. And 1 know sh^ls in 
debt so deep ! * and Blanchette held her little hand high abye her 
head. ^ "V^at is the first thing you ordered, Yesulte ? ^Me, I 
should order a petticoat with Valenciennes quite up to ^he top ; 
like that th^ are three thousand francs each. Yours are like 
that ? You have got them in all colours, and ever so many white 
satin ones too P If I were you, I should be all day long ‘with the 
lingh'ea and costumiers. Are you not with them all day long P * ^ 

* No, I have ordered nothing ; I want nothing ; I have such 

quantities of clothes ; — if I live to be a hundred I shall never 
wear them out I ’ t 

‘ Wear them out ! ^ cried Blanchette, with a scream whicn was 
as inimitable as a shriek of Judic’s or Jeanne Granier’s. ' What an 
expression 1 One would think you were a doctor’s wife in the 
provinces. You know you can never wear anything more than 
three times, and a toilette du soir never but once. Your maids 
surely tell you that P ’ 

* I wear what they put out,’ said Y^seulte, a little amused, 
* But I doubt very much whether I shall ever care about chiffons ; 
not in your sense of caring, Blanchette. Of course I like pretty 
things, but there are so many other ways of spending money.’ 

‘What waysP’ said the child sharply. ^Play? Horses P 
The Bourse P Or do you buy big jewels r It is very safe to buy 
big jewels ; you can run away with them in revolution, sown in 
your stays ’ 

* There is so much to do for the poor,’ said Yseulte, with a little 
hesitation ; she feared to seem to boast of her own charity, yet 
she thought it wrong to let the child think that she spent all she 
had selfishly and frivolously. 

Blanchette’s little rosy mouth grinned, 

* For the poor P One can queter ; that is always amusing. 1 
stood at the aoor of S. Phihppe after Mass last month, and I got 
such a bagful of napoleons, and I v'ore a frock couleur defeUy and 
a Henri-Trois hat, and Monseigneur himself kissed me — it was 
mreat fun — there was a crowd in the street, and one of them said, 

’Est erdne, la p4tiote 1 ” It was a baker’s boy said it ; I threw 
him a napoleon out of the bag.’ 

* Oh, Blanchette I — out of the alms money I ’ 

* Why not P I put a drag^ in instead, and I dare say the 
boy was poor, or he wo^uldn’t have had a basket on his head* 
Monseigueur said to mamma that I was one of the children of 
Heaven ! * 

And Blanchette made her pied de nez, and waltzed round on 
one foot. 
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•You could buy the whole of Siraudin’s and not feel it/ she 
resumed enviously. • You could buy half Paris they say j why 
don’t you P ’ 


Q have all I want/ said Yseulte ; * very much more than I want.’ 

^hat is nonsense ; one gieed never stop wishing ’ 

‘ Cjbe must be very ungrateful then/ said Yseulte. ‘ But you 
can wish as much as you like this mornii^g ; you shall have your 
wishes. \Only I should like to hear you wjsh that Toinon were 
with you. Poor Toinon, at home with her sore throat ! ’ 


* 1 don^t wish that at all/ said Blanchette sturdily. • She 
pinches, fthe gobbles, and she is vulgar, if you like ; she swears 
like the grooms. You know our rooms overlook the stables ; we 


can hear all the men say when they are cleaning the horses. 
Toinon makes signals to the English tiger Boh, and he to her. 
Toin^ will only marry someone who keeps a fine meute and good 
colours for a hunting-dress. She only lives for the Ooura 
Hippicme. She got her sore throat because she would go on 
M. de Rochmont’s break when it was raining.’ 

• Poor Toinon 1 You ought to be so fond of each other. If I 
had had a sister ’ 


* Ah-bah I ’ said Blanchette ; ‘ you would have hated her I I 
can never have a scrap of pleasure in a new frock because Toinon 
always has one too ; I know I do not make half the efiect I should 
do if 1 were all alone I ’ 


^ Hush ! If Toinon died, only think how sorry you would 
bel’ 


Blanchette laughed in silence ; she did not dare to say so, but 
she thought that if Toinon did die it would be a bore in one way, 
because death always dressed one in black, and shut one up in the 
house; but otherwise — there were quantities of Toinon’s things 
which she would like to possess herself, and in especial a set of 
pink coral, which Toinon’s godmother, the Queen of Naples, had 
^ven her, which was delicious. Blanchette’s own godmother was 
but little use to her, being a most religious and most rigid Mar- 
quise, who dwelt on her estiites in a lonely part of La Vendde, and 
only made her presents of holy books and crucifixes and relics in 
little antique boxes. ^ 

*Do you know, Yseulte/ she continued, with her persistent 
prattle as she hopned round the room, examining and appraising 
as accurately as a aealer at the Drouot the treasures which it con- 
tained, ‘ they make bets about you at the clubs P How nice tha# 
is ! Nobody is anything in Pans till the clubs do that. Papa and 
the Marquis have a hundred thousand francs on it, and mamma 
laughs ; — they think I don’t hear these things, but I do.’ 

• Bets on me P ’ repeated Yseulte in wonder. * Why should 
they bet about me P ’ 

• Oh, they bet as to whetbe^ou will he the first to flcmquer 
Count Othmar, or he you. They often make that sort of bet 

z 2 
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when people marry. Papa is all for you ; he says you will be 
and bear it like an angel — ‘‘like a two-sous print of 
8. Marie ! ” said mamma.^ 

Yseulte coloured with natural indignation. ^ 

‘ You have no right to repeat eych things if you hear^em, 
Blanchette/ she said, with only a vague idea of the^hild’s 
meaning. ‘You might, make great mischief. If Count Othmar 

were to know * ^ $ 

* Bah I ’ said Blanchette. ‘ You will not tell him. You are in 
love with him ; they all say so ; it is what they laugh at ; it is 
what they bet about — how long it will last, who will get him 
away first, what you will do, whether you will take someoiae 
else. Papa says you will not; mamma says you will: they 
quarrel ever so often about it. You see,’ continued Blanchette, 
with her mixture of hlas^ cynicism and childish naivete, p’hich 
made her say the most horrible things with only a half perception 
*of their meaning, ‘ they all only marry for that, to be able to take 
someone else; that is why it does not matter if one’s husband is 
as old as the Pont Neuf and as ugly as Punch. You happen to be 
in love with yours, and he is handsome ; but it only makes them 
laugh, and be was never in love with you — mamma says so ; he 
married you because he was aijgry with Madame Napraxine, and 
lie wanted to do something to vex her.’ 

Blanchette, who was given to such ruthless analysis of other 
people, did not dissect her own emotions, so that she was ignorant 
of the malice which actuated her speech, of the unconscious 
longing which moved her to put a thorn in the rose. She wanted 
all those jewels for herself I She knew very well she could not 
have them, that she would be laughed at by Toinon and everybody 
if it were known she wished for them ; still, the longing for them 
made it pleasant to her to plant her little poisoned dagger in the 



Yseulte gave a little low cry, like a wounded animal ; she felt 
the air grow grey, the room go round her, for a mom(;nt, with the 
intensity of her surprise, the shock of her pain. But in another 
moment she recovered herself ; , she repulsed, almost without 
pausing to examine it, a suspicion which was an offence to himself 
and her. She laid her hand on the little gay figure of the cruel 
child, and stopped her in her airy circuit of the room, with a gesture 
«o grave, a rebuke so calm, that even Blanchette was awed. 

/ My little cousin,’ she said, with an authority and a serenity 
whidh seemed all at once to add a score of years to her og^ 
•you can jest with me, and at me, as much as ever you like ; I 
vnall forgive it and I snail never forget all I owed once to your 
mother ; but if you venture to speak again of my husband without 
respect, I shall not forgive it. t shall close hia house to you, and 
t shall tell your parents why I do so.’ 
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Blanchette looked furtively up in her face, and understood 
that she was not to be trifled with. She began to whimper, and 
then to laugh, and then to murmur in the coaxing way she had 
whe^he had been most in fault. 

^5ow grand you have grown, and how old in twelve months I 
Youlknow I only talked nonsense; I never heard them say a 
word ; I only wanted to teaze you ; it is so ^^illy, you see, Yseulte^ 
to be 80 ^ love with M. Othmar, it is so bo^irgeoise and so stupid, 
and they all say that it is not the way to ifoep him. Me, when I 
marry, I will always make my husband call me Madame, and I 
will ne-s^r let him touch but the tip of my little finger, and I will 
sat oysters eveiy day, and drive the horse that wins the Grand 
Prix^in my basket m the Bois. Dis^ done! you will not tell 
mapma I said anything naughty ? ’ 

shall not tell her,’ said Yseulte, who could not so quickly 
smile. She felt as if someone had run a needle straight through 
her heart. 

Blanchette laid her curly head against her cousin’s breast : 

* I do love you, Yseulte,’ she murmured. ‘ You are alwayt 

true, and you are always kind, and you are so handsome, so 
handsome I Merci<5, and all the sculptors say so; and all the 
painters too. The Salon will be full of your busts and your por- 
traits ; Madame Napraxine is only a pale woman with great black 
eyes like coals in a ngure of snow ’ 

^ I desire you not to speak of Madame Napraxine I ’ said 
Yseulte, with a violence which startled herself and momentarily 
shook her self-control. 

X’^e child, who had ignorantly meant to atone and to console 
for her previous ofienco, was genuinely alarmed at her failure. 

‘ I only meant that you are much prettier, much handsomer, 
than she is,’ she stammered. 

‘Madame Napraxine’s beauty is celebrated,’ said Yseulte, with 
enforced calmness. ‘ Leave off your habit of indulging in per- 
sonalities, Blanchette ; it is a very vulgar fault, and it makes you 
malicious for the pleasure of fancying yourself witty. Come and 
feed my peacocks; they are birds who will recommend themselves 
to your esteem, for they are yitensely vain, artificial, and egotie- 
I tic ; they believe flowers only grow that they may pull them to 
j pieces.’ 

* I don’t care for the peacocks,’ said Blanchette. ‘ Drive me 
in the Bois in the Daumont with the four white horses, and you 
can buy me something at Siraudin’s as we go.’ 

‘ As you like,’ said Yseulte. 

Yseulte humoured the child’s caprices, and drove her out into 
the cold sparkling air with the four •white horses, with their 

S ostillions in black velvet caps and jackets, which Blanchette con- ^ 
eficended to praise as the most chic thing in all Paris. It was on 
the tip of her tongue to say that they were even more chic than 
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tihe Napraxine blaclc horses and Russian coachman, hut she 
restrained herself, unwilling to offend her cousin before they stopped 
on their return from the Bois at Giroux’s, at Siraudin’s, and at 
Fontane’s, for Blanchette was too sensible to be satisfied Wth 
toys and bonbons, and set her affections on three monkey in 
rflver-gilt, playing at see-saw on a tree trunk of jade, with&ttle 
caps made of turquoises on their heads. 

When she had chattered herself tired, and the day /^as de- 
clining, she consented \o allow herself to be driven home, and 
Yseulte returned alone to the Boulevard St.-Germain. For the 
first time since her marriage her heart was heavy. The selfishness 
and greed of her little companion were nothing new to her, but 
they had been made painfully evident in that drive tlirough Paris ; 
ana the wound which the child had given her still smarted, as the 
bee-sting throbs after the insect has flown away. It wa^not 
that she believed what was said ; she was too loyal and too 
innocently sure of her husband’s aftection to dishonour him by 
such suspicion. Yet the mere knowledge that such things were 
said of him and herself hurt her delicacy and her pride cruelly, 
and she knew well that, if the Duchesse de Vannes said so, then 
the world said so too. And her heart contracted aa she thought 
involuntarily, * Why should they speak of Madame Napraxine at 
all in connection with me, unless — unless he had loved her ? ’ 

Yseulte was too young to think with composure of the women 
who had preceded herself in the affections of her husband •, she 
could not console herself, as older or colder women would have 
done, with the reflection that every man has many passions, and 
that the past should he a matter of indifference to one who was 
indissolubly united with his present and his future. To her it 
seemed that if he had ever loved anyone else he could not care 
for her ; all the ignorance and exaggeration of youth made this 
seem a certainty to her. 

She was no longer the calm and innocent child that she had 
been at Millo ; the passions of humanity had become to stir in 
her ; love, the groat creator and the great destroyer, had taken 
possession of her, and had roused in her impulses, jealousies, 
desires, of whose existence she had never dreamed ; her tempera- 
ment, naturally sweet and spiritual, had beneath it unknown 
springs of ardour and of passions : le vin mousseuXf which her 
cousin Alain had said was latent in her blood from the impetuous 
and voluptuous race of her fathers. She could not wholly recover 
from the shock which she had received, as from a bolt^hat fell 
from sunny skies. It had been only a child’s frothy foolish 
chatter, no doubt ; yet the mere suggestion made in it clung to 
her memory with a cruel rfbd terrible persistency. She did not 
doubt that the child had only repeated what she had heard ; ahe 
knew that Blanchette’s memory was aa retentive as a telephone ; 
and if the BucheBae de Vannes bad said it, then the world had 
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thought it She had not allowed Blanchette to percmve the pain 
that she had caused ; hut as her horses had dashed through the 
chill bright frosty air of Paris, and the child’s gay shrill voice had 
chaired incessantly beside her, she had suffer^ the first moments 
of Ibguish that she had known since her marriage. As she drove 
nov^pirough the streets of Paris, in which the lamps were be- 
ginning to sparkle through the red of the winter sunset, she felt 
a strange sense of solitude amidst those gay and hurrying crowds 
throughfwhich her postboys forced their fritting horses. 

At Amy6t, on the days when Othmar had left her, she had 
never felt alone ; she had amused herself with the dogs, the birds, 
|he horses, the woods ; she had dreamed over her classic music, or 
read some book which he had recommended, and spent hours look?* 
ing from the balustrade of the great terrace, or from the embrasure 
of a window to watch for the first appearance in the avenue of the 
horsls which should bring him from the station of Beaugency. 
She had never felt alone at Amy6t, but here in the city which she 
loved from the associations of childhood, and as the scene of her 
marriage, in this city which regarded her as one of the most 
fortunate of its favourites of fortune, she felt a sense of utter lone- 
liness as the carriage rolled through the gates. 

The Suisse told her that Othmar had not come home. 

She went upstairs to her boudoir and threw off her close- 
fitting coat of sables and her sable hat, and sat down beside the 
olive-wood fire, drawing off her long gloves. The room was 
softly lighted with a rose-tinted light which shone on the gay 
children painted by Bougereau, the flowered satin of the curtains 
and coucnes, the Dresden frames of the mirrors, the marqueterie 
of the tables and consoles, the bouquets of roses of all growths and 
colours. She looked round it with a little sigh ; with the same 
sense of chillness and sadness. Everything in it seemed to echo 
the cruel words : ‘ He only married you to anger her ! ’ 

In the morning the whole chamlxjr had seemed to smile at her 
from all the thousand trifles, which spoke in it of his tender 
thoughtfulness for herself; now, the roses in their bowls, the 
children on their panels, the amorini liolding up the mirrors, the 
green parrots swinging in their rings, all seemed to say with one 
voice, ‘ What if he never lovtd you P ’ 

Her arms rested on her knees and her face on her hands, as 
she sat in a low chair before the fire which burned under white 
marble friezes of the Daphnephoria, carved by the hand of 
C16singe;^ She could never ask him, she could never ask anyone, 
of this cruel doubt, which had come into her perfect peace as a 
worm comes into a rose. All her pride shrank from the thought 
of laying bare such a wound. Not ev#n in the confessional could 
she have brought herself to breathe a whisper of it. She was not 
yet seventeen years old, and she had already a doubt which, like 
the pains of maternity, she must shut in her heart and bear aa 
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best she might alone. She had both courage and redgnation hi 
her nature, and she needed both. 

< It is impossible 1 * she murmured unconsciously, half aloud, 
aa the memory of a thousand caresses and gestures, which se^ed 
to her to be proof of the most absolute love, came to her thoights 
with irresistible persuasion, and madi her face grow warin'^ith 
blushes even in her solitude. It was impossible that ne did not 
love her — he who had been free to choose from the whol^ world. 

^It is impossible!* she murmured, with her head lifted as 
though in some instinct of combat against some unseen foe. 

* What is impossible ? ’ said Othmar, as he entered the room 
and approached behind her, unseen until he had drawn her head 
backward and kissed her on the eyes. * What is impossible, my 
child P ’ he repeated. * No wish of yours if you tell it to me.’ 

She coloured very much, and rose, and remained silent. Her 
heart was beating fast ; she did not know wbat to reply. Ey the 
light of the fire he did not see how red she gi*ew and then how 
pale. He seated himself in a low chair and took her by the hand. 

* What is so impossible,’ he said carelessly, ^ that you dream of 
it in my absence in the dark ? ’ 

* Nothing — at least — I would rather not say,' she murmured. 

* As you like,’ said Othmar. ‘You know I am not Blue 
Beard, my dear.’ 

A great longing rushed through her to tell him what the 
Duchesse de Vannes had said, and ask him if it were true or false 
— ^he who alone could know the secrets of his own heart — but 
sensitiveness, timidity, delicacy, pride, all made her mute. What 
use would it he to ask him P He would never wound her with 
the truth if the truth were what her cousin had said. 

Othmar smiled Irindly as he looked at her ; she did not Imow 
that if he had loved jier more he would have been more curious 
before this, her first secret, less willingly resigned to be shut out 
from her confidence. 

‘Who has been with you to-day P’ he asked. ‘Oh, I re- 
member, you have bad little Blancheli^. What a terrible child ! 
She is an Elzevir conmendium of the century. Has she said any- 
thing to vex you P She is as malicious as Mascarille ’ 

Yseulte touched his hand timidH. There was a grain of fear 
In her adoration of him, that fear which enters into all great love, 
though Nadine Napraxine and Madame de Vannes would have 
ridiculed it as ‘ jeu de lac et de nacelle,' the ‘ vieux jeu’ of the 
romanticists and sentimentalists. ^ 

‘ You do love me P ’ she said, very low, with much hesitation, 
while her colour deepened. 

Othmar looked up quici^ly with a certain irritation. 

‘ Has that pert twiDy told you to doubt it P Oan that be a 
question betwemi you and mar My dear child, would you be by 
me now if I did not do so P ’ 
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And he soothed her flotation hj those caresses with which a 

t an can so easily and witn pleasure to himself counterfeit warmth 
id tenderness to a woman who has youth and grace and cheeks 
as i^ft as the wing of a bird. 

^seulte,* he said gravely a few moments later, Mo not listen 
to vmat other women say to you ; if you do, you will lose your 
beautiful serenity and fret yourself vainly by doubts and lancies. 
There i| nothing on earth so cruel to a woman as women. They 
envy you — ^not for me — but for what you poisess through me and 
for the face and form with which nature has dowered you. Do 
not let them poison your peace. I am not afraid that they will 
corrupt your heart, but I am afraid that they may distress and 
disturb you. We cannot live all our lives in seclusion at Amydt, 
and the world must come about you soon or late. To be in the 
jbv'orW means to be surrounded with jealousies, cruelties, enmities, 

^ gratitude, and malice ; if we once lend our ear to what these 
ill tell us, we shall have no more happiness. You have been 
like your favourite, S. Ignace ; by reason of your own purity you 
have been allowed to hear the angels sing. Do not let the world’s 
clamour drown that divine song, for once lost no one ever hears it 
again ! Do you understand what I mean, my dear P ’ 

She said nothing, but she hid her face on his breast and burst 
into tears, the first that he had ever seen from her eyes. 

^ Can they not let her alone,’ he thought with anger, and a 
sense of weariness and apprehension. If the w^orld taught her 
what men’s love could be, would she not discover what was 
missing in his P 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

When the three black horses of the Princess Napraxine, with 
their manes flying in the wind, their eyes flashing, and their 
nostrils breathing fire, dashed down the Champs Elys^es to make 
the tour du Bois, all Paris looked after her, and multitudes who 
only knew her by repute took off their hats to her as they had 
used to do in a bygone time to the golden-haired empress. 

'Ah, if I had been in that woman’s place in ’seventy- one,’ she 
thought once, ' I would not have run away in a cab with Evans 
the dentist; I would have put on a white gown and all my 
diamond*, and gone out before them on to the terrace of the 
Tuileries — they would have forgotten Sedan, and would have 
worshipped me I I cannot forgive people who have the happiness 
of great opportunities for not rising to lie equal to them. One can 
but die once, and it must be essentially delightful to die amidst a 
roll of drums, a blaze of sunset, a storm of welcome. The death * 
of Desaix at Marengo is the ideal death,’ 
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There was at^the bottom of her soul, despite her languor, enniii, 
and pessimism, a certain heroic element ; life seemed to her so poor 
a thi^, so stupid, so illogical, that if it went out in fire it vindi- 
cated Itself in a measure. g 

* Sometimes, do you know,* she said once to a sympathetic com- 
panion, think I might have been soitething great if I had been 
born in the time for it ; all depends upon that. Mdlle. de Som- 
breuil would have lived and died like ten thousand other French- 
women, in the monoto^jy of the vie de chdteau, if she nad not 
happened to be alive imder the Terror. What possibility of any 
^freatness is there for a woman who lives nowadays in what calls 
itself the great world ? The very men who have any genius in it* 
are dwarfed by it. Modern life is so trivial, yet so absorbing ; it 
is such a bed of down and such a bed of prickles ; it is such a 
sleeping-potion and such a whip of nettles, that we have no time 
to think about anything but itself. You must live ^ I’abrif des 
hommes,” if you want to be of higher stature than they are. 
Bismarck is a colossus, because he shuts himself up in Yarzin so 
constantly. It is very hard even for men to resist the presence of 
the world ; even Tennyson leaves Farringford in the primrose 
month to court a vulgar apotheosis in the London drawing-rooms ; 
and for a woman who finds herself from birth upwards in that 
milieu there is no resistance possible. We are born to dress, to 
drive, to dine, to dance, to set the fashion in all kinds of things — and 
that is all. If we are clever, we do mischief in meddling with the 
hidden cards of diplomacy or statecraft, and if we are light-minded 
we do a diflerent manner of mischief in making all sorts of vices 
look pretty and distinguished to those below us, who are always 
endeavouring to imitate us ; but more than that we cannot do. 
The morphine has been injected into our veins •, we cannot resist 
its influence ; there is a kind of excitement and somnolence, both 
at once, in the routine of our world which none of us can resist. 
If we have any brains, perhaps we make resolutions to resist, but 
we do not keep them ; the world we live in is idiotic but it is 
irresistible. When we wake, we see the heap of invitation cards 
on our table ; we yawn, but we yield, and we fill up our book of 
engagements ; the day is crowded, so is the year ; and so life slips 
away hurried, tired, thinking itself a&used. Sometimes I think I 
should like to live amongst the corn-fields and the larchwoods, 
and do good, and I dare say I shall when I am old, or, what is still 
worse than old, middle-aged. But you know one does not do good 
in that way ; one always gets imposed on, and the Jewi money- 
lender in the centre of the village would be really the person who 
would profit by one’s charities. It is quite easy for stupid people 
to be happy ; they believe fn fables and they trot on in a beaten 
track like a horse on a tramway. But wnen you have some 
* intelligence, and have read something besides your breviary, and 
have studied the philosophy of life a little, it is much more difiic iil t 
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to content yourself. My friends who are putting on blisters and 
bandages at the hospitals, fancy they are on the way to eternal 
salvation, but a political economist would tell^lhemthat they wore 
onljy doing a vast deal of mischief, upsetting the nicely-balanced 
arrangements of Nature. Myself, I think Nature has ve^ little 
to do with the world as it i# in the nineteenth century in Europe. 
I do not think Nature, left to herself, would create either cripples or 
cancers, ^y more than she would yoke bullocks or cut terriers’ tails.* 

She had accompanied her friends the Btfines du Oalvaire more 
than once to those hospitals where patrician hands touched the 
leper’s scfres and the idiot s ulcers ; but her delicate taste had boon- 
revolted, and her intelligence, nurtured on shrewd and satiric 
philosophies, bad rejected the idea that any good was done by great 
ladies transforming themselves into sick nurses of disease. She- 
thou^t it must bo infinitely delightful to be able to delude your- 
self imthat kind of way, to think that you pleased Deity by put- 
ting on a poultice and averted a social cataclysm by washing a 
cretin, but she did not believe in that kind of thing herself. She 
did not see how anyone could do so who had thought about life, 
and the rest of it. 

^ I dare say I am quite useless,’ she would reply to those who 
tried to convince her, ‘ but then so many things are. Who has 
ever found out the use of butterflies, or of daisies, or of a nautilus, 
or of a nightingale, or of those charming rosy clouds which drift 
about at sunset? I do not see the utility of prolonging the 
horrible end miserable lives of lepers and of idiots in hospitals 
end asylums. Humanity is not in the least sacred ; it is much 
more often profoundly noxious and disgusting. Even the people 
who talk about its sanctity, do not believe in what they say, or 
war would become an impossibility, and so would all the factories 
which, as Victor Hugo has said, take the soul out of man to put 
it into machinery.’ 

When she spoke in this way she wns very much in earnest, 
and her arguments were very hard to refute ; and even Melville 
went out of her presence with an uncomfortable, though un- 
acknowledged, sense that his whole life had been a mistake based 
on a bubble which had all th^hues of the rainbow, indeed, but no 
more than a bubble’s solidity. When the men of science, with 
whom she sometimes amused herself by playing the part of the 
great Catherine to the Encyclopaedists, came into her presence, 
they fared no better than the priests, and she did not believe in 
them a vdait the more. 

‘Five hundred years hence, vour ideas and your discoveries 
will all be refuted and ridiculed,’ she said to them, * as you now 
refute and ridicule the physiology of thb Greeks and Latins ; you 
will not find the key to the mystery of creation by torturing dogs 
or chaining horses on a bed of agony.’ 

And she listened to them, but she laughed at them. To the 
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eatirical clearaess of her highly-trained intelligence the delirium of 
science was quite as much a malady oi the mind as were the 
rhapsodies of religion. 

‘ La science est la grande n^vrose du moment ; ^a passera/she 
said once to Claude Bernard. ^ 

In Paris, Nadine Napraxine was what the world had made 
her ; she was the 6Ugante of her period, a hothouse flower of fragile 
beauty, of absolute indolence, of hypercritical taste, of \]tter and 
entire uselessness. In her carriage or her sleigh, under her pile of 
silver fox skins; on a Tuesday at the Fran^ais, on a Saturday at 
the Grand Opdra ; on her Thursdays at her * cinq heurSs,^ when 
the most exclusive of crowds gathered in her drawing-rooms ; in 
the few great assemblies and balls to which she deigned to carry 
her listless grace and her marvellous jewels ; throughout her self- 
absorbed day, which began at noon and end* d at dawn, she was a 
cocodette of the most exquisite grace and of the most inciedible 
extravagance, such as Paris had known her to he from the 
second year of her marriage. Her caprices were unending, her 
changefulness was incalculable, her expenditure was enormous ; 
the most exaggerated tales were told of her hauteur and of her 
exclusiveness, yet were not much beyond the truth; and men 
worshipped her, and women intrigued for her notice, just because 
she was so unapproachable and could he insolent. Fragile and 
white as the narcissus flower, which she always took as her 
emblem, with a voice ever sweet and low, and the most perfect 
manner in the world, she could be as cruel in all the cruelties of 
society as ever her ancestors had been with knout and steel in their 
frosty fastnesses. It amused her to see the timid recoil, the pre- 
sumptuous shrink, the confident wither into humiliation, Wore the 
cbilliiess of her smile, the terror of her few cold softly-spoken 
words. 

* I am the only scavenger that Europe has left,* she said once. 
* AU the others have been frightened by the democnicy, but I 
frighten the democracy, or, at h‘ast, I keep it out of my drawing- 
rooms. It may get into the Almanac de Gotha/’ hut it will not 
get past my Suisse and up my staircase.’ 

Now and then she had been known to do exceedingly kind 
things, just as in the midst of her worldly life she would go now 
and then to a discourse at the Academy or to a stance at the Sor- 
bonne. But they had been always done to persons quite simple 
and frank, who never affronted her with presumption or disgusted 
her withpretension. To a Ho of any sort she was inexO!?ahle. 

The Efdtel Napraxine was one of the most delightful houses in 
Europe. It stood near the entrance of the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulo^e, and was withd^wn from every inquisitive glance which 
might 06 cast on it from the road, within gardens large enough to 
contain groves of Hme trees and plane trees, fountains, lawns, 
pavilions, and terraces of rose-coloured marbles. No dikurhing 
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echo of the traffic of Paris could reach the sensiti'.'e ear of its 
sovereign lady when she sank to deep under the white satin of 
her shell-shaped ivory bed. 

^Ail the finest French artists living had been summoned to its 
adornment within. 

‘ All modem rooms are* only like so ncany bonbon-boxes/ she 
had said. ' At least my bonbon-boxes shall be well-painted . ' 

And Meissonier, Duran, Baudry, Oahand, Ilenner, Legros, had 
all signed some panel, some ceiling, some swiircase, chimney-piece, 
or salon- wall in this most exquisite of houses. 

* It ds really charming,* she said to herself when she reached 
it on that first grey, chill, misty morning of her arrival, and its 
delicious colour and warm air and flower-tilled twilight welcomed 
her after the long duU journey across Europe. It was especially 
perfect to her this day because for some fifty hours at least her 
nusiwnd would not come thither. There was only one thing 
ever discordant in its perfect harmonies. When Platon Napraxine 
came up the staircase — with its black-and-white marbles, its pale- 
blue velvet carpets, its sculptures by Cfesinger, and its wall- 
paintings by Baudry — when ne came up under the leaves of the 
bananas and the palms, and entered her own sanctuary, his broad 
tall form, his heavy step, his Kalmuck face were dissonant and 
absurd in it all, and irritated her sense of fitness, and annoyed her 
like a false note in the middle of a classic symphoiw. 

* Poor Platon I ’ she thought more than once ; ‘ I have certainly 
been the most expensive whim that he has ever had ; and he has 
never got the slightest entertainment out of me. I am very dis- 
agreeable to him ; I have always been disagreeable to him. I was 
so at first because I could not help it, and I am so now because I 
like to he so. But I grant that it has never been quite fair to 
him. He might just as well have been aU alone to amuse himself 
with his dancers, and comic singers, and people ; I have been a 
white elephant to him. Certainly he has a kind of triumph in 
possessing the white elephant ; he likes to feel I am here ; when 
they all look after me in the Bois, or at the Op^ra, he likes to 
think I belong to him. As somebody said, when people admire 
what is ours, it is as if th^ admired us. I am very much to 
him what the bleu del S^res for which he gave ten thousand 
pounds must be to Lord Dudley. The Sevres is of no earthly use 
to him, and he would scarcely dare to touch it, and he would cer- 
tainly never eat his cutlet or have his venison served on it ; but 
it is sowething that everybody envies him, that nobody else has. 
When Platon gives great dinners to sovereigns and all kinds of 
gro8 bonnetSf and I am opposite to him, I am sure he has the sort 
of feeling that Lord Dudley has abbut that blue del service. 
After all, that is something ; though, as the service was incom- 
plete in quantity, so I am incomplete in sentiment. And then, 
when I meet him driving Mdlle. Chose in the Champs Elys^es, I 
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fleem as if I did not see him; and I never say a syllable of oWe<s 
tion if there are a hundred paragraphs in tlcLQ petits journaux about 
himself and any number of Mdlles. Ohose. If I had ever liked 
him, I should be augry and make a fuss. After all, he ouglA to 
know that, if indifference be not flattery, it is peace.' 

So she soothed her conscience, but not always successfully ; 
she had occasionally a passing touch of self-reproach, when she 
remembered how' very little she had given her husband^m return 
for the magnificent fortune, the boundless admiration, and the 
perfect independence which she owed to him. She had at the 
bottom of her heart, though stifled and indistinct, a more sensitive 
and a higher-toned honour than most women; that instinct df 
honour told her that she had been, at all times, unjust and un- 
grateful to a man whose good qualities she refused to see, and 
even did her best to destroy, because his relation to her irritated 
her taste and temper, and his ugliness and want of intelligence 
filled her with disdain. 

‘ Jf 1 had a daughter,' she thought, in those moments of can- 
dour and compunction, ^ I think I should say to her, ** Commit 
any sin and incur any sorrow you like rather than make a 
marriage without sympathy ; it is the one crime which society 
has agreed to applaud as an act of wisdom and of virtue ; but it is 
a crime nevertheless. One is so young, one does not know ; one 
listens to people who urge all the advantages of it, and when one 
does know it is too late.'’ However,’ she added in her own mus- 
ings, ^ I dare say, if I had daughters, when they were old enough, 
I should do just the same as everybody else does ; I should want 
them to make a beau manage^ ana I should tell them to do it. It 
is the world whicli mak(« one like that. At the fair of Novgorod 
I once saw a little Simbirsh peasant arrested for stealing a neck- 
lace of blue and yellow beads ; she burst out sobbing, and said 
she would not have taken it, but nil the girls of her village had 
all their big beads, and she had none I In the big world we do 
the same. We want the big beads because other people have 
theirs. It is paltry ; but then society is paltry at its best. They 
say, when you have entered an opium house, you may have made 
all the resolutions you will against smoking, you cannot keep 
them, the atmosphere gains on you, you yield, and smoke, and 
sink, like all the rest. The world is an opium house.' 

Nature had designed her for something better than the opium 
house. Her intellect, her courage, and her chastity were of 
great and fine quality, like the burnished blade of a sworil, that is 
at once delicate ana strong. But the world had absorbed her, 
and left little scope to those higher and nobler instincts. She 
was in her habits and her tkstes a mere iUgante, indolent, hard to 
please, hypercritical, of languid constitution, of infinite egotism. 
Given the impetus, this languor could alter, as by magic, into 
ardour, force, and energy ; but the motive power could rarely 1^ 
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f6nnd which could rouse her, and she remained for the most part 
of her time a mere mondainey of exquisite taste, of irresistible seduc- 
tion, but useless, idle, contemptuous, cynical, vaguely disappointed, 
thhugh all were at her feet, wanting, petulantly, like Alexander, 
more worlds to conquer. Sometimes in the ennui of the whole 
thing, and her dissatisfaction in it, she was only restrained from 
absolute evil by the consciousness of its vulgarity, and her own 
aversioi^ to those indulgences in which mcist find their strongest 
temptation, but in which she only saw a humiliating and a gro- 
tesque ^ffinity to the brutes. 

As at four years old she had shrugged her small shoulders, 
Vith a sigh, before the bonbon boxes — ‘ J’en ai tant I ’ — so at four- 
and-twenty years old she was supercilious to the whole world 
because it had given her so much, and yet had nothing better 
thaiv that to give. And incredulous that there was anywhere 
anytmng better, she lived in her calorifere-heated rooms, like an 
orchid in a hothouse, and amused herself as with a game by the 
desires, the pains, the reproaches, the solicitations, the jealousies, 
which fretted and fumed themselves in that arena of her salon, 
whilst she remained as tranquil, as pitiless, and as indifierent as fate. 

No woman had the world more completely beneath her feet, 
yet she, like Othmar, was consumed by that eternal ennui which 
IS the penalty of those who possess too much, have seen and heard 
too much too early, and have been from childliood the objects of 
adulation and of speculation; — of all those, indeed, who have 
mind and heart enough not to find all their interests in society, 
and yet have not that poetic temper which would give them a 
sure consolation and a safe refuge in the uncloying loveliness of 
nature. 

Ennui is unjustly looked upon as the characteristic of the 
frivolous type of humanity ; on the contrary, the frivolous cha- 
racter is perfectly content with frivolity, emd never tires of it. 
Ennui is rather the mark of those whose taste is too fine and 
whose instincts are too high to let them be satisfied with the ex- 
citement of, and the victories of, society, and yet who have too 
little of that simplicity, or of that impersonality, which makes 
the artistic temperament ci\|)able of entirely withdrawing from 
the world and living its own life, self-sustained. 

This delicate patrician had the seed in her of great rou68, of 
dauntless conspirators, of haughty territorial tyrants, of men and 
of women who had emptied thrones and filled them, and given 
law for fife and death to multitudes of vassals ; she could not be 
altogether content with the rose-water politics of modern drawing 
rooms, with the harmless rival:^ of tq^ettes and equipages, witn 
the trivial pastimes and as trivial passions of society. She was a 
woman of the world to the tips 01 her fingers, yet she could not • 
be altogether content with an existence of Courts, chiffons, flirta* 
tions, endless entertainmenU, and unlimited expenditure. 
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^They find ns eccentric, capricious, autocratic, us Russians,’ 
she said one day. ‘ I dare say we are so ; they forget that, not a 
century ago, our great-grandparents were slaying Paul and Peter 
In their palaces, and could knout to death whole villages of mwi, 
women, and children, at their mere freak and fancy. I think it 
is very creditable to us not to be a th6u8and times worse than we 
are ; our blood is made up of arack and of ice ; we are the rude 
pines of the north Frepch-polished I ’ ^ ^ 

It was three o’clock in the day ; she had given orders to be 
undisturbed. She had slept admirably for eight hours withoul 
any morphine. She had bathed twice, on her arrival and on hex 
awaking, in warm water, opaque with otto of rose ; she had break-* 
fasted olf her usual cup of cream and rolls made of milk. She 
was in a dreamy, drowsy, amused state of thought ; and, as she 
lay on her couch in the boudoir, which was placed between her 
library and her dressing-chamber, her thoughts drifted persie^ioutly 
to the meeting of the dawn. 

She felt very like Fate now, as she thought how odd it was 
that the first person she had met in Paris had been Othuiar. 

* He is very much changed for so short a time. He is not a 
whit more content,’ she reflected, with pleasure. 

The little room was the prettiest thing in all Paris. ^ It is a 
casket for a pearl,’ one of her adorers had said, and it seemed 
really a pity that for eight months out of the year the casket 
should be closed, and no ray of light ever enter in it. Its furni- 
ture was of ivory, like that of the adjoining library, bedroom, 
and bathroom, and its hangings were of silvery satin embroidered 
with pale roses and apple-blossoms. Baudry had painted the 
ceiling with the story of iliSdon and Procris : the glass in the 
windows was milk white, and the floor was covered with white 
bearskins: the atmosphere was like that of a hothouse, and as 
odorous ; there were always a perfect seclusion and silence in it ; 
the only sound which ever came there was the splash of a foun- 
tain in the garden below ; it might have been set in the heart of 
the island of Alcina rather than in one of the great avenues of 
Paris. Here, lying back on one of her low couches with the air 
around her tropical, vaporous, dreainy, she mused within her- 
self as to how she would deal with Othmar, a smile in her eyes 
and a doubt in her mind. 

* Let him alone,’ said her conscience. 

* No,’ said her vanity, and perhaps some other emotion also. 

*He never harmed you; be only loved you, and obeyed 

you, and went away,’ her conscience urged on ner. But her 
vanity replied : * That was the worst offence. There are com- 
mands which are most honoured by disobedience. There are 
^ wounds which ought to be cherished, not healed.’ 

Unless she chose that it should be otherwise, Othmar, she 
knew, would be a stranger to her all his life. They would meet. 
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perhaps, in the world very often, hut they would exchange com- 
monplace courtesy, and remain as far asunder as two ships 
that pass each other on the same ocean course, unless she chose. 
Hfcr better self said to her, * Let him alone ; he has tried to make 
another life for himself ; he has failed, no doubt, but be has pro- 
bably found a sort of peaci, a kind of affection ; if it can console 
him, do not disturb it.’ But the habits of supremacy and of in- 
trigue, the love of dominion, me intoleraiye of opposition, which 
were instinctive in her, and which all her many triumphs and her 
permitted egotism had fostered and conlirmed, forbade her to re- 
sign h(^self to such passivity, and urged her tc» take up her empire 
•over his life. 

And she had a vague wish to see him there again beside her, 
a wish not very strong, but strong enough to move her. It wa/» 
her^ in this room, that he bad first of all told her that he 
lovemher, with words more daring and more imperious than any 
other had ventured to use in her presence ; he was never like 
other people ; he was probably no better, certainly no worse, than 
other men, but he was different : he pleased her imagination, he 
touched her sympathy ; he was the only man with whom it had 
ever seemed to her that her life might have been lived har- 
moniously, with whom she might have understood something of 
that mystery of love in which she had never believed. To her 
temper it was the intrigue and intricacy of life which alone made 
it endurable, the unrolling of the ribbon of fate, the watching 
and controlling of the comedy of circumstances, which alone made 
it worth while to rise in the morning to the tedium of its routine. 

* Is life worth living ? ’ she said once, hearing of the title of a 
book of drawing-room philosophy. * Yes, I think it is, if you are 
the cat, if you are the spider, if you are the eagle, if you are the 
dog ; not if you are the mouse, or the fly, or the lamb, or the 
hare. Life is certainly worth living, too, if you regard it as what 
it is, a dramatic entertainment, diversion. This is the true use of 
riches, that it enables you to give yourself up to watching and 
controlling circumstances as if men and women were marionettes ; 
it enables you to sit in your fauteuil and look on without moving 
unless you wish. I t ink tljat life must be always rather tire- 
some to anybody over ten years old, hut the only possible way to 
endure it is to regard it as a spectacle, as a comedy, or, as Man- 
teuffel has said, that a general sitting in his saddle regards the 
battlefield he governs.’ 

Thisswas what she said and felt in her cynical moods, and she 
was cynical now on her return to Paris ; she had left her better 
self behind her in the snow-drifts of her own country. The 
woman who had spoken so tenderly oWIoganof scarcely existed in 
her; she lived in an atmosphere of adulation, excitation, ennui, ^ 
and frivolous occupations. The heroic protectress of the Siberian 
exile had scarcely a trait in common with her ; she spent half the 
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diw in the discussion of new costumes with her tailors, and the 
other half surrounded by flatterers and courtiers in the pursuit of 
new distractions. 

Analysis was so natural to her that it seemed to her in <iio 
situation or even crisis of her life would she have abandoned it. 
There is a well-known physiologist, no^ head of a famous labora- 
tory, who, when his son died, a boy of twelve, scarcely waited for 
the child^s last breath ^o plunge his scalpel into the 8ti|l warm 
body in hopes of some discovery of the law of life.' If she had 
had any emotions she would have done a similar thing ; she 
would have dissected them even if they had sprung from her own 
life blood. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

‘ Is Madame Napraxine a good woman P ’ said Yseulte timidly one 
day in her own drawing-room to Melville, whilst she coloured to 
the eyes as she pronounced the name. 

^Good, my dear 1’ echoed Eriederich Othmar, who overheard 
and replied to the question. * The epithet is comically incongruous. 
She would be as horrilied if she heard you as it you called her 
ma bour^eom/ 

MelyiUe laughed a little despite himself, and hesitated before 
giving his own reply : he was embarrassed. How could he as a 
priest say to this innocent creature what he as a mar. of the 
world knew to he the truth ; that the simple classifications of 
good and had can no more suffice to describe the varieties of 
human character than the shepherd’s simple names for herb and 
flower can suffice for the botanist's floral nomenclature and com- 
plicated subdivisions. 

* She has very noble qualities, ^ he said at length, ‘ Perhaps 
they are somewhat obscured by the habits of the world. She is of 
an exceedingly complicated character. I fear I scarcely know 
her well enough to describe her with perfect correctness. But I 
know some noble acte of her life ; one 1 may tell you.^ 

And he related to her the episode bf Boganof. 

Yseulte listened "^^tb wonder: to her youthful imagination her 
one enemy appeared in all the dark hues with which youth ever 
paints what it dislikes and dreads, exaggerated like the rainbow 
light with which it declcs what it loves. All the highest instincts 
of her nature were touched to sympathy by what she now heard, 
but a pain of which Melville knew nothing contracted hw heart 
as she thought that if hex husband bad indeed loved such a 
woman as this, it was natural that she would for ever retain her 
^war on him. 
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* And she is 80 beautiful I ’ she added, with a little algh. 
Melville looked at her in surprise. 

* Who has been talking to herP' he wondered as he stud 
aldud: 

^ There are women more beautifid. You have but to look in 
your mirror, child. I5ut she has a eurpassing grace, an in- 
comparable fascination, some of which springs, perhaps, from her 
very de^ts. She is a woman essentially pf the modern type, all 
nerves wid scepticism intermingled ; ironical, incredulous, indif- 
ferent, vet capable of heroic coups de We; dissatisfied with the 
^orldl/ life and yet incapable of living any other ; the B^n^ of 
Chateaubriand, made female and left without a God.’ 

^ Except her tailor 1 ’ said Priederich 0th mar, who approached 
the little nook in which Melville was seated in the boudoir. 

^ Pardon me, said Melville, with a smile. ' Madame Napraxine’s 
tailof ' is but her slave, like everyone else whom she employs or 
encounters. The king of cout.uriers trembles before her, ne is so 
afraid of her displeasure ; if she blame his creations they are 
ruined. She makes la pluie et le beau temps in the world of 
fashion.’ 

‘ And yet she could do what you say for that unhappy man in 
Siberia ? ’ murmured Yseulte, who had listened with seriousness 
and some perplexity to all that had been said of one in whom her 
instinct felt was the enemy of her life. 

^ You should understand a character which is made up of con- 
tradictions, my dear,’ interrupted the Baron ; * for you nave one 
beside you every day in Otbo s. Your own is formed with just a 
few broad, simple, fair lines, ruled very straight on the old pattern, 
which was in use before the Revolution, or even farther back than 
that, in the days of Anne of Bretagne and of Blanche of Castille. 
But your husband’s — and some other people’s — is a tangled maef 
of unformed desires and of widely-opposed qualities which are for 
ever in conflict, and are as unsatisfactory and as indefinite as any 
impressionniste' 8 picture,’ 

Yseulte did not hear ; she was absorbed in her own reflections; 
her face was very grave. 

^ M. le Baron, you cannot have everything,’ said Melville, 
gaily. * Your age has destroyed the femme croyante. Nature, 
which always avenges herself g^ves you the femme du moudef 
which, in its lowest stages, becomes the cahotine^ and in its highest 
just such an ethereal, capricious, tantalising combination oi the 
finest cidture and the most languid sc^ticism, as captivates and 
tortures her world in the person of the Princess Napraxine.’ 

‘ Excuse me in my turn if I say that you are quite mistaken,’ 
said Friederich Othmar. * The two jAecies of womankind have 
existed since the days of Athens and of Rome, and modem theology ^ 
and modem scepticism have nothing to do with either of them, 
Penelope and Circe ore as old as the islands and the seas. If you 
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will not find me impertinent, I cannot help saying that ecclesiastics 
fklwi^s remind me of the old story (I thina it is in Moore’s Diary) 
of the grazier’s son who went to Switzerland, and was omy 
impressed by one fact — that bullocks were very cheap thdi‘e. 
Christianity is a purely modem thing. What are eighteen 
centuries in the history of the world? Yet every churchman 
refers every virtue and every vice of human nature to the influence 
or the absence of this purely modern creed, which has, ^Jter all, 
not one tenth of the magnetic power of absorption of Buddhism 
and nothing like the grasp on the mind of a multitude which 
Islamism has possessed. 

Friederich Othmar had always an especial pleasure in teaziug 
Melville, and in contemplating the addiens with w'hich the trained 
talent of the theologian vaulted over the difliculties which his 
reason was forced to acknowledge. 

As Melville was about to reply, the groom of the ch»*iibers 
entered and announced ‘ Madame la Princesse Napraxine.’ 

Yseulte rose with a startled look upon her young face, which 
was not yet trained to conceal what she felt beneath that mask 
^of serenity and smiling indiflerence which makes the most impene- 
trable of all masks. Her cheeks flushed, her eyes had a momentary 
look of bewilderment. She did not hear words of gracefiil 
greeting with which her visitor answered the courtesy she 
mechanically made. 

Melville, who himself felt a little guilty, hastened to her rescue, 
and the Baron, as he rolled a low chair for the newcomer, thiuight to 
himself, ‘ What a pity Otho Is not here ; it is always bettei* to have 
those situations gone through, and over. The poor child I — so 
happy os she Ims been ! It wdll be a pity if (’irce come. But 
Circe always comes. IJow can Melville pretend that Circe "is 
anything new, or has only sprung into existence because women 
do not go to church! Madame Napraxine is precisely the same 
kind of charmeresf^e that Propertius used to write odes to on his 
tablets ; the type was more consistent then, because in our days 
costume is incongruous, and life is more complicated, and people 
are more tired, but it remains integrally the same.^ 

Nadine Napraxine meanwhile was saying : 

‘ Your -Mople were unwilling to ^et me in l)ecnu8e it was riot 
your day : but I insisted. When one desires a thing very much 
one always insists till one gets it. I find Pans talking of nothing 
but the Countess Othmar; I was eager to claim from her the 
privilege of an old friend.’ 

It^ said with sweetness, apparent frankness, and all her 
Ofwn inimitable grace. She lightly touched, with the softest, 
elighteet kiss, the cheeks of Yseulte, which grew warm and then 
cold. Not appearing to notice her emoarrassment, Nadine 
Napraxine continued to string her pretty, careless, courteous phrases 
together with that tact which is the most useful and the most 
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graceful of all the talents. Yseulte had all a girl’s emharrassment 
Wore her, and that dignity which was an instinct in her becamOi 
by^contrast, almost stiffness. 

' Someone has told her of me,’ thought Nadine, with amuse- 
ment and irritation combined, li. at once offended her and 
pleased her that she should be a source of pain to this girl — ^to 
how many women had she b en so, and without mercy I Well, 
why wogld they not learn to keep to theoiselves the wandering 
thoughts of their lovers and their lords? * This child is beautiful,’ 
she 8ai<t to hersetf with candour ; ' how can she fail with him. 
J^o doubt she loves him herself ; men are not thankful. Tenez Im 
dragSe haute is the only motto for their subiection.’ 

She studied Yseulte with attention and interest, and without 
malice. She frenlvly admired this beauty so different to her own ; 
this ^union of high-bred stateliness and chUdish naivete which 
seemki to her just such a manner as some young chatelaine of 
some old Breton or Norman tower would have had in the days of 
the Reiiie Isabeau ; she did full justice to it. The irritation she 
had felt when she had wnlkt'd in the moonlight through the grass 
lands at Zaraizoff, and thought of the chateau of Amydt, had 
ceased the moment that she had eniered the atmosphere of Paris. 
Othmar had believed that he had been cold as marble in that 
momentary meeting, but she had seen in it that her power over 
him was undiiniuished. She knew very well that soon or late he 
who had defied her would be once more as a reed in her hands. 
She was in no baste to try her force ; she could rely on it in the 
calmness of certaintv. She was very amiable to his wife ; but she 
had a little touch oi good-natured condescension in her amiability 
which made the pride of the girl shrinli as under an affront whicn 
could not be resented ; the very young always suHer under a kind- 
ness which tacitly reminds them, by its unspoktm superiority, of 
their own inexperience and their own defects. The ironical smile, 
the slight suggestive phrases, the very indulgence, as to a child, of 
Nadine Napraxine were as so many thorns in the heart of Yseulte, 
who had none of that vanity which might have rendered her 
indifferent to them. 

It was not so much an emotion, hut a certain sentiment — half 
interest, half irritation — which brought her to the great house of 
which, in a moment of impulse, he had made this child mistress. 

^ They try to give it a false air of home,’ she thought, with her 
merciless accuracy of penetration, ^ but they do not succeed. It is 
always % ham — a ham gilded and painted like Versailles: hut a 
bam. Perhaps they succeed better at Amyot, and perhaps they 
do not. He always hated this huge house, and he was very right 
in his taste. It is made to entertain in, not to be happy in. It he 
were happy he would go far away to that castle by the blue» 
Adrian Sea that I saw within a few leagues of Miramar.’ 

With that thought she had gone through the succession of 
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great rooms, grand and uninteresting as the rooms of the Esourial, 
until dbie had reached one of the drawing-rooms, with its painted 
panels of children romping in orchards and gardens, and there had 
found Yseulte sitting at her tapestry like some young dame of the 
time of Bayard or the B^arnais, a largjp hound at her feet, the two 
old men beside her. 

^ What colouring I She is like a pastel of Emile L^vy^s I * she 
had thought, with an nppreciation which was entirely sjjncere, as 
she kissed the girFs reluctant, roseleaf-like cheek : she really felt 
not the slightest ill-will towards her; on the*' contrary, ^he was 
moved to a compassion, none the leas genuine that it was based 
on something very like disdain ; the disdain of the wise for the 
simple, of the certainly victorious for the predestined vanquished, 
of the snake-charmer for those who let the snake kill them. 

With her most charming grace, with that seduction which 
made it impossible for anyone in her presence to be her ^emy, 
she renewed her acquaintance with the wife of Othmar, speaking 
pretty and gracious words of recognition and of admiration. 
Yseulte preserved a self-control admirable for one so young, to 
whom the necessities for such reserve were a new and painful 
lesson ; but she was unable to keep the change of colour in her 
cheeks, and the expression in her candid eyes betrayed her to the 
quick perception or her guest. 

^ You have come to honour Paris, Princess ? ' said the Baron, 
to cover the embarrassment and the constraint of Yseulte. 

* One always comes to Paris, Baron,’ answered Nadine 
Yat )raxine, raising her eyeglass and gazing at the girl through it, 
^rith all the cruel, careless scrutiny of a woman of the world ; 
her luminous eyes wanted no assistance of the sort, but it was a 
weapon — uulrind as a dagger on occasion. ‘ One always comes to 
Paris. It is the toy-shop where we dolls of the world get mended 
when we are battered and bruised. We come for our hair, for 
our teeth, for our complexions ; at any rate, for our gowns ; and 
then when we arrive we remain. The Republic may push its iron 
roller, as Berlioz says it does, over the world ; it rolls on wheels 
of lead ; hut it cannot prevent Paris from being always an empire, 
and always the urbs for us. I do net love Paris as passionately 
as most "Russians do, yet even I admit that there is no other city 
whew one finds so little monotony. Even in Paris, alas I as 
Marivaux scud long ago, everybody has tw’^o ejes, one nose, and 
one mouth, and one sighs in vain for a little variety of outline.’ 

* If I remember,’ said the Baron, ‘ Marivaux was mor# merciful 
to humanity than is Madame Napriixine ; he admitted that even 
with such homely materiaj|9 as two eyes, a nose, and a mouth, one 
could obtain infinite variety in expression ; no two physiognomies 

# are alike.’ 

'Perhaps in Marivaux’s time men did not imitate the cMo 
aaglau 1 ’ said Nadine Napraxine. ' 1 see very little variety my- 
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idf. Ererybody is terribly like everyone else^ except the Oomteese 
Othmar/ ^e added, with her charming smile, * who is only like 

S Dpe nuraiug Love, or some other picture of a fairer day than 
rs.* 

Yseulte, pained at herself for her want of self-command, 
coloured hotly under the compliment, in which her alarmed sensi- 
tiveness fancied there was hidden a sarcasm. She did not know 
of what^ picture Nadine Napraxine spoke, q,nd she thought — ^Does 
\ she mean that Hope was barren and fooHsh, that Love did not 
I care ? * She remembered the silver amorino and the empty gourd. 

Directly appealed to, a moment later, she murmured something 
•at random ; she did not well know what ; she grew first pale, 
then red ; she seemed constrained and stupid, void of ideas, ana 
stiff in manner. Fried erich Othmar could have broken his cane 
about her shoulders in his vexation. 

* '^leavens and earth I ^ he thought, * if you let yourself be 
magnetised at the first sight of an imagined rival, what will you 
do before the reality when you meet it ? My poor little girl I It 
is not the women who adore a man, and are struck dumb because 
they see another woman whom he has once loved, who obtain any 
influence over him, or possess any charm whatever for him. Who 
is to tell you that ? who is to open your eyes and harden your 
heart ? wno is to make you understand that you are as lovely as 
the morning, but that if you do not acquire self-control, wit, in- 
difference, all the armoury of the worlas weapons, she will pass 
over you as artillery sweeps over the daisy in the grass.^ 

But he could not say his impatient thoughts aloud ; he could 
not even, by his own readiness of language and easy persiflage, 
contrive wholly to hide the uneasiness and restraint which the 
presence of her guest brought upon Yseulte, and which she herself 
was at once too young and too frank to dissemble. They amused 
the Princess Napraxine, and they gratified her infinitely. She 
bad not the slightest pity for them ; she had never sufiered from 
any such awkwardness herself. 

^ You are cruel, Princess,' Melville ventured to murmur as he 
rose and bade her adieu. 

‘ Have you only now dijpovered that P ' said Nadine. ' And I 
do not know why you should discover it especially now, or why^ 
even if it were truth, you should be in any way astonished. 
Thirty years of the confessional should have taught you that 
women are always cruel. Are you never cruel P ' she said aloud, 
turning^ to Yseulte. * Ah, then, your dog will disobey you and 
your horse run away with you, my dear Oomtesse 1 ’ 

* Is there no power in affection P ’ said Yseulte bravely, feeling 
her colour come and go, and conscioufthat she had made an absura 

^Madame Napraxine smiled with a little look of indulged 
amusement, which made the girl thrill to the tips of her fingera* 
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‘ You are still in the age of illusions, my love. I dare say you 
even write poetry. Do you not write poetry P I am sure you 
must have a uttle velvet hook and a silver pencil somewhere. It 
is so delightful to see anyone so young,’ she added, with seriotfs^ 
ness, to Friederich Othmar. ' The children are not young now, 
are never young. I do not think I evef was ; I have no recollec- 
tion of it. If 1 had daughters, I would send them to those Dames 
de Sainte Anne — awaj^ in Brittany, is it not? — if it be tlj^ey who 
have made your nephew’s wife what she is. I did not believe 
there was any place left, simple enough and sweet and solemn 
enough to make a girlhood like a garden lily, Othmar has been 
very happy to have gathered the lily.’ * 

There were both reality and admiration in many of her words, 
but the last phrase was not so sincere. Yseulte, overhearing, 
thought, with a pang, ‘ She knows that he is not happy 1 ’ Her 
heart swelled. She felt that this exquisite woman, so litl^ her 
senior in actual years, so immeasurably her superior in knowledge, 
tact, and power, laughed at her even as she praised her. ‘ How 
could she know that I wrote poetry ? ’ thought the child, conscious 
of many a poor little verse, the unseen, carefully-hidden, timid 
offspring of a heart too full, written with a pencil in the leafy 
recesses of the woods of Amyot, in that instinctive longing for 
adequate expression which is born of a great love. The chance 
nhrase gave Nadine Napraxine in her sight all the irresistible 
fascination of a magician. She felt as if tliose languid, luminous 
©yes could read all the secrets of her. soul — secrets so innocent, 
all pregnant with the memory of Othmar — secrets pure, whole- 
some, and harmless as the violets that the mosses hid in the 
Valois woods of Amydt. 

‘ Well, what do you think of her ? ’ asked Friederich Othmar 
when she had left the house. Yseulte hesitated. 

* I can believe that she has a great charm,’ she answered with 
some effort. ^ She has a fascination that one feels whether one 
will or no * 

She paused and unconsciously sighed. 

‘ She is the greatest chm'meresse in Europe,’ replied Friederich 
Othmar. * No other words describe hpr. She is not a Cleopatra 
or a Mary Stuart, She would never *have had an Actium or a 
Bark’s Field. She would never have so blundered. She has no 
passions; she would he a better woman if she had. She is 
entirely chaste only because she is absolutely indifferent. It 
creates her immeiist^ power over men. She remains ice wl^ile she 
casts them into heU.’ He stopped abruptly, remembering to whom 
he spoke, and added, * Her visit was a most rare honour to you, 
ay dear: she seldom deigi.8 to go in person anywhere; her 
servants leave her cards, and the fortunate great ladies who are 
the recipients of them may go and see her on her day, and take 
their chance of receiving a few woidj Ixuux Ler. She is one of 
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those exceptional women who have no intimate friends of their 
own sex, or hardly any ; men * 

He paused, asked leave to light a cigarette, and walked with it 
a'While about the room. Yseulte did not take up his unfinished 
phrase by an interrogation. 

‘Have you no inquisitiveness P ^ thought Friederich Othmar* 
She was, indeed, full of restles - and painfiil curiosity concerning 
the woman who had just left her presency., but she would not 
allow herself to utter a word of it. She thought it would be 
disloyalty to her husband. 

Some fifteen minutes later Othmar himself entered. 

• ‘ Madame Napraxine has just honoured us in prop7nd persondf^ 
said the Baron, looking at him with intention. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said Othmar. ‘ It was most amiable of her,’ he 
added, after a moment’s pause; but to the penetration or to 
the iuT^.gination of his uncle it seemed that he spoke with em- 
barrassment and annoyance. Yseulte had resumed her work 
at her tapestry. The cruel sense that she was not wanted 
there, that she had been brought there only out of pity, as a 
hind hand gives a stray animal a home, weighed on her more 
and more. She did not see all that others saw in her; all 
the attraction of her youth, and her innocence and her beauty. 
She had too sincere a humility for any idea of her own charms to 
console her. She was wise enough to perceive that the world 
flattered her because she was a rich man’s wife, but in her own 
eyes she remained the same that she had been under the grey 
shadows of Fai'el. 

‘ If I were only myself again to-morrow, they would never 
think of me,’ she said to herself, with a wisdom born out of the 
poverty and obscurity in which her childish years had been spent. 
She was paspionot^ lv grateful to Othmar, as well as devoted to 
him ; but the su^^j^uoiion that she was in no way necessary to 
his happiness, was even a burden and a constraint to him, had 
been harshly set before her by the words of Blanchette, and it was 
corroborated by a thousand trifles of look, and speech, and acci- 
dent. His very entrance into her room had nothing of the 
warmth of a man who returqp to what he loves ; he came there 
BO evidently because he felt that courtesy and custom required it 
of him. 

The Baron understood what was passing in her thoughts as 
she bent her fair head over her tapestry-frame, the severity of her 
black vel^t gown serving to enhance, by its contrast, the white- 
ness of her throat, the youtbfulness of her features, the suppleness 
and vigour of her form. He longed to say to her, ‘ My child, do 
I not fret because he is no longer your lovf^r — is even, perhaps, that 
I of some one else ; it is always so in marriage, even in love. There 
I is always one who cares long, and one who cares little. It wiU 
\ not matter to you. in the end; you will learn to lead your own 
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life ; you will have your children. I do not think you will have 
your lovers, as most of them do, but you will get recon(^ed to 
accepting life on a lower plane than your youthful imagina^on 
placed it on at first.’ 

He would have liked to say that, and much more, to her, but 
he did not venture. She made no confidence, no appeal for 
Sympathy ; and after all, for aught he knew, she might be entirely 
content with her huflband’s ardour, or his lack of it. , She was 
but a child still, and had little knowledge of the passions of men. 

Othmar did not say that he had met his wife’s guei^t as she 
I left his house. ^ 

She had given him her prettiest smile. 

^ The Countess Othmar is quite lovely ; and what a perfect 
manner I ’ she had said. ^ What does she say to all your pessimism, 
to all your houtadea ? Does she understand them ? You must 
send her to hear a course of Caro. Her mind can hardly ^ meta- 
physical yet. She is at the age to eat bonbons and expect 
caresses.’ 

Then she had made him a little careless sign of farewell, and 
her black horses had borne her through the great gates of gilded 
bronze of the house which always seemed to him oppressive as a 
gaol. The words were harmless, playful, amiable ; yet they had 
annoyed him. He understood that she ridiculed his marriage, 
and that she divined that it had but little place in his afiections, 
and as little hold upon his thoughts. 

* Poor child I ’ he had said involuntarily, as he mounted his 
staircase to enter the presence of Yseulte, 


CHAPTER XXXVHL 

Whew Nadine Napraxine came into her boudoir on Now Year’s 
day, she smiled a little to see it blocked with flowers. She had 
always discountenanced auy other gifts than flowers. Whoever 
had presumed to offer her aiiything^else would have run the risk 
of having his name struck off* her list of acquaintances. 

* All those ff7'08 cadeaux are so vulgar,’ she was wont to say. 
* A branch of lilac — a tea-rose — ^nothing el^. No ; you must not 
send the lilac in a cloisonnS Limoges vase, or the roses in a 
wuaaS silver bowl ; I should send you your vase or 5^our bowl 
back to YOU ; you have no Mud of right to suppose that I want 
vases or bowls ; but just^jhe branch, just the rose, you may send 
if you like.’ 

They trembled, and dared not disobey ; the lilacs or the roses 
came by the scores, with the greatest names of Europe attached to 
them ; and her courtiers managed ingeniously to spend many 
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thousands of francs means of the rarest of the orchids, fril* 
filling^ her commands m the letter, though breaking them in the 
sp^it. 

She smiled now as she came into her favourite room this morn- 
ing, when fog and frost together reigned without. All the orchid 
world was there to welcome^er, brflliant and ethereal as the hues 
of sunrise. 

‘Thev love to be extravagant,’ she thoi^ht, with a little con- 
tempt. ^If one limit them to flowers they manage to spend a& 
much afidf they bought jewels, it is very vulirar, all that sort of 
tldng. If I cared for any one of them, I should like him to bring 
me a little bunch of corn-cockles — just by way of change.’ 

She glanced here and there at a name, but, for the most part, 
did not even trouble herself to look who was the sender of tins or 
of tlv^. 

* C llU toute la hnnde ! ’ she murmured, with an impatient amuse- 
ment, knowing that every man in Paris, with rank sufficient to 
be able to dare to do so, had sent his floral tribute there. 

She rang for her favourite servant Paul ; when he appeared 
she said to him, *Take all those cards off those baskets and bouquets; 
they look as if they were ticketed for a horticultural show.’ So 
Paul, obedient, swept away the visiting cards with his swift and 
silent touch, and the senders of them were not even honoured by 
her caring to know their names ; their gifts were all blended in 
on® mass of blossom as indiflerent to her as themselves. 

Paul, as he retired with the cards crushed in his hand, thought to 
himself with grim amusement,* If only those beaux messieurs would 
understand that Nadege Fedorowna cares no more for any one of 
them than she will care for those flowers when they are yellow 
and withered to-morrow.’ 

* If somebody would bring me the corn-cockles I ’ she herself 
thought, with a little laugh. 

At that moment th(‘re came a timid tap on the door which 
separated her boudoir from the great salons. She recognised it 
with a little shiver, such as a nervous woman will give when she 
sees an unpleasant or uncouth animal ; only she was not nervous 
herself ; she was merely impressionable and irritated. 

*Oome in,’ she said impatiently. 

The door opened behind the satin hangings, and Platon Na- 
praxine entered. 

* How many times must I request you to pay me the common 
respect oF sending to know if I he visible?’ she said, with that 
hauteur which he dreaded, as a prisoner in the fortress of Peter 
and Paul dreads the sight of the knout, 

* I beg your pardon,’ he murmuretf humbly. * It is not our 

day, but I thought you would allow me to take advantage of the * 
French New Year to— to — to bring you a little gift. Do not ba 
angry, Nadi n e ’ 
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He spoke very submissively and with a timidity which made 
his h%h-coloured cheeks grow paler. He had for many a jbbx 
abandoned all hope of being any nearer to the woman who was his 
wife than the marble of the steps which she descended to ner 
carriage ; yet he could not help having, every now and then, a 
foolish impulse to approach her in ahection, a wistful fancy that 
perha’ps — perhaps — at last 

He laid on her knbe as he spoke a velvet case, with hBr crown 
and initials in gold upon it. 

* My dear Platon, what nonsense I ^ she said, with some real 
annoyance, and she murmured to herself: ‘ In half an hour he will 
take something similar to half a dozen cocottes I ’ 

But she could do no less than open the case, which was filled 
by a necklace, earrings, and a small crown for the hair in pink pearls. 

Platon Napraxine watched her wistfully as she looked at them 
with a listless indifference. If he could only please h^ once! 
If he could only once see that beautiful contemptuous mouth smile 
kindly on him. 

* There is not one of them worth her little finger,’ he thought, 
meaning the companions and consolers of his life. 

* I think you have no pink pearls ; it is the only thing you 

have not,’ he said; as humble etill as a chidden dog. ‘ Will you 
not let me wish you homie/He, Nadine ? 1 ’ 

He took her hand and carried it to his lips. She drew it 
away, not angrily, but with a profound iiidiifereiice. 

‘ I cannot see why one day in the year is any more than an- 
other, that we should make speeches upon it,’ she said, shutting up 
the jewel case. ‘ The pearls are (]^uite charming. It is too good 
of you. Only, you know 1 do not m the least see why you should 
give me things ; I really do not want them ’ 

It was the ^fen at tant ’ of her five-year-old philosophy. 

* I know you do not want them,’ said her husband with a 

blank sense of foolish disappointment, foolish because his hope had 
been foolish. ‘ But still most women never have jewels enough. 
I do not mean that I ever thought you wtiuld care for them, but 
still it is the custom — ^and — one never likes the day to go by— il 
you would say a kind word ’ 

‘ My dear Platon,’ she said wearily, yet with a certain amuse- 
ment at his stupidity, * why will you persist in that superstition 
that one day is any more than aU the others ? — and not even a 
Russian day either ! You, wlio are such a Slavophil, should have 
ijraored a French New Year’s day as quite pagan and*dndecent. 
The pearls are very pretty ; I wdli put them on to-night, if that 
will please you. Only — only — you know I am not very fond of 
that sort of presents. Are you sure you have not another similar 
^ ^case in your pocket that you are going to take this morning to 
that very handsome new house in the Avenue Yillieie P All the 
houses are new there, but that is newest—’ 
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Napraxine coloured dully with a dual sense of embarrassment 
and ridicule. 

He was silent. 

Are you sure P ’ said his wife, with her head leaning back on 
her cushions and her demure smile gieaining beneath the lashes ol 
her half-closed eyelids. • 

* Nadine ! ^ stammered Nam axine, in min fried discomliture arid 
eagerness, which made him blunder more a^d more. * What can 
one do -^hen you — you — as God is above us, if you had not 
turned me adrift years ago as if I were a monster, I would ne\ er 
have lodked at another woman. You do not believe it, but 1 
would not. Even now, I would leave them all if you said a 
word — if — ^if ’ 

She rose and laid the case of pearls down on a table near her. 

* My dear Prince,’ she said in her iciest tones, though, in her 
own hi^^t, she could very willingly have laughed aloud, ‘ I see 
you have indeed mistaken your road to the Avenue de Villiers. 

|ri)o you think you can purchase my— kindness — as you do that of 
* your mistresses P Pray let this he the last of such blunders. You 
have not been guilty of them for many years. Do not begin now. 
They offend me. You will only ruliie, very disagreeably and use- 
lessly, the amiable understanding on which we have agreed to 
live.’ 

* When did I ever agree P ’ 

His face was darkly flushed, his voice was husky and had a 
tremor in it, something savage and imperious began to wake in 
him and tell him that after all this delicate and disdainful woman 
was his; — but her languid lids opened wholly, and her calm, 
luminous eyes looked him full in the face with that look with 
which the Keeper can daunt, by sheer power of will, the animal 
which could trample him into dust and tear him into atoms. 

* Pray, do not let us re-open a discussion which has been closed 
for six years,’ she said in her softest, coldest voice. * I am quite 
sure you meant well; I never bear malice; I will wear your 
pearls to-night. We have a dinner, I think ; for d’ Aumale, is it 
not P Bonne fete , mon ami. Think what a troubled life you 
would have if 1 cared about that new house, and be grateful. 
Please send Paul here. He *m list take away some of this lilac. 
So much of it will give me miyraine' 

Napraxine stifled as best he could some oath which he dared 
not utter aloud, and went slowly and sullenly out of her presence, 
sensible qf an ignominious dismissal. His glance as he went dwelt 
with suspicion on the baskets and bouquets which made the room 
and the adjoining rooms gardens cf orchids and odontoglossum, of 
gardenias and of tea-roses. t 

* Is there one among them,’ he thought, * for whom she cares P ’ ^ 

He was nothing to her ; but he would be something to such an 

one if ever he could find bis foe. 
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He was hurt, wounded, humiliated, infuriated, all in one; 
eonscious of a defeat which made him grotesque in her sight, 
sensible of an act of unwisdom and of sentimentality which had 
only placed him lower than cTer in the estimation of a womfin 
whom he was furiously conscious that he still loved and still 
desired. 

When the hangings of the door had closed behind him, his 
wife laughed with an itmusement which her sense of courtesy had 
controlled before, and put a tea-rose in the bosom of her ^own. 

* How stupid, how intensely stupid, to come to me as he goes 
to his cacotteSy she thought, with that irritation and ennui which 
were the only emotions which he ever aroused in her. ‘ And tcf 
renew that sort of argument as if we were two greengrocers living 
at Montmartre I Decidedly, when the bon Dim made poor Platon, 
he left out of his composition every vestige of tact ; and really 
'tact is the only quality that it is absolutely necessary fo^^^'^very- 
i body to have to prevent them from irritating others. Who could 

have imagined that alter six years he would begin again like that 1 
^he has always a little access of tenderness at the end of the 
year ; last time he gave me a dreadful Chinese idol as big as him- 
self with green eyes ; some dealer had told him it was very precious: 
he did not know, he never Imows ; I wond('.r if there were any- 
body so stupid in all the world ; I am only astonished that he did 
not send for Sachs and Mitz as an agreeable sui^prise for me I ’ 

^ Yes, Paul,’ she said aloud, ‘ take away most of those flowers, 
they make my head ache ; and give tliat case to Jeanne to put up 
in the jewel-safe. Tell Fedor that I shall want the horses in an 
hour.’ 

* How very stupid some women must be,’ she reflected Often, 
^ to let themselves be dictated to, and denied, and bullied, and 
worried by their husbands. Nothing is so easy to manage as a 
man, if you only begin in the right way with him. All depends 
on how you begin ; it is just like a horse ; if you do not make him 
feel that you are his superior at once, he will take advantage of 
you for ever. I remember my mother saying to me before my 
marriage ; Manage ton man, soia bien douce.” Now, if I had 
listened to her, I should have had Platon on my shoulders al} my 
life ; I dare say, even, he would have expected me to please hiim 
and to listen to him, and to accept all his absurdities. But I 
froze him from the tirst ; he has always been intensely afraid of 
me. Of two people there is always one who is afraid, and I 
preferred that it should be he. It just shows what miifd can do 
over matter.’ 

She looked listlessly at a pile of telegrams which her servant 
had brought in with him und laid on the little tablenear her. 
o * They will all say the same thing,’ she thought indiflerentljr, 
as dhe opened two or three which contained the usual greetings of 
the New Year from her innumerable relatives and friends in other 
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oountries and at other courts; no Kussian, of course, amongst 
them. "" 

^ If people must have it that a year begins, which is utterly 
absftrd, why did they not take pret^ pink and white April instead 
of this ugly, shivering, frost-bitten January P ’ she said to her dog 
Dauphin, as she glanced thraugh the tedious compliments of the 
telegrams. At last, amidst thei., there was one which made her 
change colour as she read it. It was from I^ady Brancepeth, away 
on her estites in the North of England. It was only a line ; it said j 
^My brother has been kill^ on the ice in the Gulf of S. 
Lawrencft.* 

• There were no details, only the bare fact, as it had been 
brought with the same crushing curtness by the electric cable 
from the western to the eastern shores of the Atlantic. 

Nadine Napraxine read it three times without at the first realis- 
ing or b^Jipving it. The news gave her a shock ; not a great one, 
but still a kind of chilly pain and vague terror. A mist swam for a 
moment before her eyes ; a sorrow, which was quite sincere, moved 
her as the sense of what she read gradually grew more and more 
distinct. A sudden remembrance smote her of Geraldine, as she 
had seen him first some three years earlier, standing on the beach 
at Biarritz, clad in his blue sea-clothes, with the sun shining full 
on his fair frank features and in his clear, happy, candid eyes. He 
had looked at her ; his sister had beckoned to him, and had said 
carelessly : ‘ Ralph, is it possible that you do not know Madame 
Napraxine ? * and he had come up to them over the rough red 
rocfcs, the sun and the wind playing in his bright hair. And then, 
life had never again been quite the same to him, and now it was 
over for ever. He was dead, just thirty years old 1 

^ Pauvre garden I ’ she said, with genuine regret, as she had 
said the same words when they had told her that the young 
Louis Napoleon had been killed at Isandiila. It was not the re^et 
for which the dead man, thinking of her as the frozen night had 
closed in on him and over the wastes of ice-hound waters, per- 
chance had hoped. * Pauvre gar^on ! ' she murmured where she 
sat, amidst the profusion of the flowers. For a moment she felt 
cold in her room, which was^ as warm as a summer day, and 
through whose double windows of opalescent glass no breath of the 
outer air could penetrate. 

‘ I suppose tney will say I did this too ! ' she thought with 
impatience, her memory reverting to the death of young Seliedoif 
even whilst she said agaia very softly to herself, * Pauvre garden I ' 
She was sincerely sony ; she felt nothing of that more 
passionate and personal pain which once Geraldine might not un- 
imturally have hoped that his death wiuld excite in her, but a 
tmeere regret mingled with a kind of annoyance that men who 
had loved her woiud always go and run some tragic risks, so that 
they perished miserably; — and then the world blamed her. 
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‘ I, wlio detest tragedies ! * she said to the little dog, ^ When 
the majority of men, too, always live too long, live to have gout, 
and use spectacles, and grow tiresome I ’ ^ 

^ Pauvre garcon, pauvre garden ! ^ she murmured once more, in 
the only threnody which occurred to her : how could he go and 
get drowned in the S. Lawrence, whtjre the ice was surely as thick 
as in the Neva ? She had always liked to play at being Providence 
to her world, a verj> capricious and unkind Providence indeed, 
but still one which decided their destinies without any refer- 
ence to their desires as Providence is always permitted to do. She 
did not like these rude gusts of uncalled-for accident which blew 
out the lives which she held in her hand as if they were so many 
tapers 1 

^ Pauvre garden ! ’ 

He had grown very wearisome, he had been even disposed to 
become exacting, he had wearied her, and she bad not \^Jwn very 
well how to get rid of him ; but still it was a pity. lie had had 
a great position, he was an only son, his own people were very 
fond of him, he was better than most of the men of his age and 
rank ; she had for once the sensation that one feels when one has 
broken a rare piece of china — the sensation of having done a 
silly thing, an irreparable thing. 

‘ I never told him to go to Canada I ^ she said to herself. No : 
she had only told him that he wearied her. So he bad wearied 
her ; he had never been too amusing at the best of times. It was 
not her fault that he had beoome tiresome j they all >>ecame so ; 
Uhey had no originality. Still it was a pity ; she saw his fair 
frank face, with its e)e8 so blue and so wisti’iil, looking at her as 
he had stood to hear his sentence that last day we saw La 
Jacquemerille. 

‘ I do not think I said anything unkind to him that day,' she 
reflected ; and then the little smile that was so often on her lips 
came on them a moment as she thought : ‘ To be sure, I told him 
to marry somebody — anyL^dy.' 

Well, he was dead, and before he was thirty; with all his 
courage and gallantry and wealth, and the many people who 
loved him at home all powerlesf- to save him from the black 
chasm of the yawning ice ; and she was not so very sorry after 
all ; she honestly wished she could feel more sorrow. Sne had 
never known real sorrow but once, when her father had been 
found dead in his writing-room in the Embassy at Vienna. 

* Platon will be more sorry,' she thought, ^ he oiwsys likes hit 
worst enemies so much I ' 

Then she rang again for Paul, end told him to take the tele- 
gram to the Prince if he*was still in the house. 

, Napraxine, in five minutes' time, not ventimng to return ia 
person, wrote to her on the hack of the printed message : 
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*1 am grieved indeed. Would you desire to postpone the 
dinner of to-night P ’ 

She wrote back to him : 

% * That would be too infinitely ridiculous ; though it is certainly 
a great pity, he was no relation of ouri,, only a bonne connamance I * 

‘ A bonfk connamance exclaimed Napraxine when he read 
the pencilled words. That was all the requiem given to the 
drowned man, whose battered and distigure j body was then on its 
way homeward, on the deck of a vessel which was ploughing a 
stormy way through duski’ mountainous Atlantic waves ! 

She«at still a little while, looking through the remaining tele- 
grams and casting them aside ; all the rest were the mere con- 
gratulations of the season. 

* I wonder when people will invent anything new I ^ she 

thought as she threw the last aside. ‘ To think that the Romans 
five-and-twenty centuries ago were also running about and visit- 
ing ana%3nding cakes and taking flowers, because what they called 
a new year had come ! 1 suppose the world will never liberate 

itself from the camisole de force of idiotic customs.’ 

She wrote a telegram of sympathy to the sister of Geraldine as 
she had written a let ter of condolence to the mother of SeliedofF ; 
then she had heraell' wrapped in sealskin from head to foot and 
prepared for her drive in the Bois. 

^ When I am gone, open the windows, Paul,’ she said to the 
servant, who was so astonished that he ventured to ask if he heard 
aright, knowing that his lady loved warm air as a palm does. 

‘ Open the windows and leave them open,’ she repeated. She 
Jooked at all the hot-house blossoms and thoitght, with that 
'cruelty which was latent in her side by side with her higher 
Equalities, ‘ I’hey will all be withered in an hour. Paul will tell 
all the valets, they will tell all their masters ’ 

The fancy diverted her. She liked flowers, but she liked a 
little cruelty like this much better. It would be wholesome for 
all those men to know how she valued their New Year’s gifts. 

‘ Women nowadays make them so vain,’ she said to herself. 

* If it were not for me, they would never get a lesson at all.’ 

To some the lesson had been severe, severe as the severity of 
death ; but that fact scarcely ‘"Aflected her conscience. 

She did not stop her carriage to speak to any of her acquaint- 
ances, for she supposed that the news of Geraldine’s death would 
by this time be known in Paris, where he had so many friends, 
and knew that everyone would take pleasure in saying to her — 

* Mais coniment done f Est-ce bien vrai ? ’ It would be so 

tiresome ! 

* I cannot help it if they kill them^lves I ’ she said to herself 
as her horses sped along the frosty roads. * Society will blame 
me now, but I imagine t&y would have blamed me much moitj if * 

Z 
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I had gone away into his north-country mist« with poor Geraldine 
as he would have liked me to do ; he was so sensational, poor 
fellow, and so romantic under his English awkwardness. English- 
men are like that ; they can seldom say anything they mean prg^ 
^rly, but they are very romantic under it all ; they are always 
I'eady to compromise themselves, despite their decoru^, and they 
|iave just the dogged fidelity of their o'^n bulldogs/ 

He had been better than most of them certainly. 

She felt a certain pUn as she went through the chill s^arp ahr 
and heavy mists, and remembered how many times she had seen 
Geraldine come riding through the trees, ^ and how boyisjhly his 
face had flushed whenever he had seen her first I Poor foolish 
fellow I to leave all his possessions and interests and duties, and to 
go out to Ottawa, where he had no earthly business to be, as if 
going to Ottawa were likely to deliver him of her memory I That 
was so truly an Englishman’s idea, to change latitude and longi- 
tude and think you left behind you any inconvenient passi^Jh you 
niight be haunted with by merely changing your climate and your 
t'o(^ 1 ‘ Poor Ralph 1 Poor Ilali)h ! I think there was nothing 

on earth tragic, ridiculous, or abominable that he would not have 
done if I had ordered him to do it — except that he would never 
have killed Platon. I do not think even I could have made him 
kill Platon. That is the sort of scruple an lilnglishman always 
has, alone of all men in the world.’ 

*1 suppose she knows it, but she does not care,’ said many 
persons, looking after her as their wont was, as she flashed past 
them, nothing scarcely seen of her except lier luminous eyes look- 
ing out from the firown lustre of the sealskins, whilst she made an 
almost imperceptible gesture of her head to the innumerable salu- 
tations that marked her course. 

* When we get rid of the camisole de forccy she said to herself, 
^ we shall get nd of bowing to each other ; it is insane, when 
everyone meets everyone else morning, noon, and night, to be 
obliged to jerk one’s head fifty times everj' quarter of an hour 
' when one is out of doors I ’ 

She scarcely moved hers, indeed, but still it was a trouble ; it 
was to avoid the trouble that she sometimes took those long 
solitary drives into the open counti\*, of which the motive con- 
stantly perplex('d her world. To any other woman they would 
have attribuu d assignations, but no one could ever do that to the 
Princess Napraxine : her absolute indifference was too notorious a 
fact, and the dullest, who knew aught of her felt that if ever she 
awoke to any preference she would never stoop to masK^ it. She 
cared nothing for the opinion of any living being. She had no 
lover, only b^ause she hacj^ no love. 

Under her nonchalance and her occasional sentiments of 
sympathy with revolutionists, she was of an inexorably proud 
temperament; she would have liked to ^ an empress — an 
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empress such as was seen in earlier times^ whose mere breath 
spoke the Jiat of life and death. As it was, she could only 
vex the souls of men and kill orchids. 

« When she reached homo, after driving' until dusk, she passed 
through her boudoir to see if Paul had obeyed her. He had 
obeyed her^mplicitly : the windows were still wide open and 
the bitter brting air was ft;reaming into the room, driving out 
before it all the heat fror' the calorift re ; all the poor flowers 
were withered, as if a scorch from lire Ifad passed over them, 
and the ^beautiful butterfly petals were mere shrivelled, shapeless 
leaves. , It had been a pity, she thought, to have obeyed her so 
exactly ; yet she knew very well that if he had not done so, 
?aiil, despite his twenty-five years of service to the house oi 
Napraxine, would have found himself outride her doors for ever- 
more that night. 

^ Shut ti)em now,* she said to him, as he waited for her com- 
mands, '*6*nd take away all those baskets and bouquets.’ 

Paul knew her too well to dare to remark what he had 
thought all the afternoon, that it had been a sad waste of some 
fifty thousand francs’ worth of blossoms. He closed the windows 
ill silence. She passed on towards her dressing-chambers through 
the little library which divided the boudoir from them, the gayest 
and most coquettish of little libraries in appearance, with ivory 
bookcases ornamented by painted medallions of birds, a few white 
marble busts, and liang-ings of modem Gobelin tapestiy; but a 
library by no means destitute of serious and philosophic works of 
some Latin authors, and of transactions of recent scientific research. 

In the library, Paul, hesitating, ventured to approach her with 
a bouauet which was not harmed by the twilight frost. 

' Tnis was left a few moments ago,’ he explained as he ten- 
dered it-iin some trepidation, uncertain whether he had done 
wrong to exclude it from the genei’al massacre. She took it 
indifferently : it was very simple ; — a bouquet of narcissus with 
a rim of white violets, nothing else, ’fhe name on the card with 
it was Othmar’s. She smiled and took it with her into her 
dressing-room. It was the bunch of * com-cocklos ’ for which she 
had wished. 

* I did not do wrong,’ thought Paul, with a sigh of relief. 
Then he smiled too as he recalled the winter in which the sender 
had been many times alone with his mistress in that little room 
where the orchids had now withered in their gilded baskets. ^ It 
was he if it were ever anyone,’ he thought ; ' but I do not believe 
it has evA been anyone — yet.’ 

His knowledge of the world made him make the restriction, as 
he called one of his subordinates to sw^p away all that rubbish, 
pointinff to the poor murdered flowers, whose costly corheillet 
would one of his many perquisites. ^ 

She, meanwhile, was undressed, clothed in a loose gown of 

8 2 
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embroidered china silk, took a cup of tea, and slept peacefully in 
the perfumed warmth. She liked to come out oi the frosty and 
foggy air, and lie still with the pleasant drowsiness caused by the 
contrast of the sharp evening wind and the atmosphere heated tP 
40® Reaumur. Physicians told her that so sudden a change was 
inot wise or safe, but she laughed at them. ‘ What isyflpleasant is 
I always wholesome,’ she said, constructHtig new rules oi nygiene, as 
I she often did new rules of etiquette. She liked the warmth, the 
isense of repose, of lan|uor, of voluptuousness, as a cat loves it, 
Wtretched on vdvet, in still hot air. She slept now withf perfect 
composure, dreamlesslv, from the semi-stupor that driving against 
cold winds brings with it afterwards. Then, all at once, she 
dreamt of a lake half frozen, of dark tempestuous skies, of an 
open grave in the black water under the jagged drifting ice ; and 
she awoke with a little unconscious cry to open her eyes on the 
mellow light, the satin hangings, the Saxe mirrors, the snowy 
bear-skins of her dressing-room, the little tray of silver am^hina, 
the bouquet of narcissus and violets near her. 

‘ What a wretched dream ! I, who never dream,’ she said 
impatiently, as she stretched her limbs out on the white furs of 
her couch. Then she remembered Geraldine. 

^ Win he haunt me every time I go to sleep ? ’ she thought, 
with a little shiver. It seemed to her altogether unreasonable 
and undeserved. She had never told him to go on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in the dangerous season before tlio iro was solid. 

In an hour’s time she took the bouquet of narcissus in her 
hand, and descended to her drawing-rooms. She wore the pink 
pearls that night, the little crown holding up her hair, raised like 
that of the portraits of Madame Tallien ; she never wore her hair 
twice together in the same fashion. ‘ If you always wear your 
hair the same way, you have no imagination, and you are always 
' suspected of a peruke,’ she was wont to say. 

Rlaton Napraxine seeing his despised gift thus honoured, was 
almost contented. In the Hgime of starvation, on which he had 
been kept »o long, the smallest crumbs of condescension were 
eagerly seized by him. 

She herself was in a gentle and gracious mood ; she was not 
^uite so merciless in speech as usual, but she was quite as charm- 
ing. The Due d’Aumale sat on her right hand, the English 
Ambassador on her left. Her airy laughter rang ever and again 
like silver hells ; and Napraxine, even in the midst of the suiv 
prised gratitude with which he saw his pink pearls honoured by 
being worn, tho\ight with a sense of depression and wonefcr: * If I 
were to die to-morrow, would she care a whit more than she 
cares now for Ralph P ’ 
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• CHAPTER XXXIX. 

•JPhe telegrVn merely said that Geraldine had been MUed on 
the ice in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. There had been no details ; 
but later on all the worla learned that fleath had come to him 
in the flreshness of his manhood by one of those trite accidents 
60 common in North American waters in the beginning of winter, 
when the ice is still loose and detached, and is botne to and fro 
•by the sullen waves which seem unwilling to endure its chains, 
lie had been standing on an ice floe, otF the Prince Edward 
Island, with Canadian hunters, seeking seals, when that portion of 
it which sustnined them had suddenly broken away before they 
were s^s^are of their danger, and, drifting with frightful rapidity, 
had borne them out to sea at the close of the short, bitter winter’s 
day. Many on the shore were witnesses of the certain death to 
wliich they were carried, but no help was possible before the dark- 
ness of night came down — the night which froze all human life 
left without shelter in it. 

Where the floe went none knew ; when the dawn broke there 
was no trace of its passage to be made out amidst the many masses 
of ice rocking, meeting, parting, crashing one upon another as 
the frost strove to bind beneath its iron hold the free will and the 
wild anger of the sea. Whether those who had l^en upon it 
had been drowned, or frozen to death, or borne out to mid-Atlantic, 
none could know ; but on the third day the body of Geraldine and 
of two of the Canadian fishermen had been washed ashore off the 
New Brunswick coast : his features had been recognised by his 
own crew, and the tidings of his cruel fate had been sent to his 
mother and his sisters. He had been the only son of a high and 
honourable house. There was the grief which sorrowed without 
hope in the old north country halls where a widowed mother 
wept for him, and a loyal and loving tenantry followed his body 
to its grave by the fair Yore waters. 

One Tuesday evening, some two weeks later, when Nadine 
Napraxine returned home frSm the opera to change her gown for 
a ball at Prince Orlofl;*'s, there lay on her dressing-room table, 
amongst others, a letter of which the superscription was very 
familiar to her, and which moved her with a certain sense whicn 
was as i^arly fear as it was possible for her temperament to know. 

She herself had written to Geraldine’s people, but no one of 
them had answered her until now that Evelyn Brancepeth did so. 
She broke the envelope and read the letter, standing in the costume 
of Venetian red embroidered with silver flowers, m which, at thf 
opera that night, she had held all the eyes of the house upon her 
aa the sat, careless, indifferent, half-hidden behind her great red 
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fan, the diamond butterflies which served in the place of sleeve# 
trembling upon her shoulders. 

* I know very well,^ wrote La^ Brancepeth, * that before the 
world you are wholly blameless. I know that my unhappy brother 
had no right to consider himself preferred by you. lAnow, were 
I speaking with you now, you would say with your chilliest 
manner that you had never honoured him with any encourage- 
ment to folly. But y^ will pardon me if I say that you are 
more blamable to me than you would be if you had loved mim. I 
am a plain, stupid, unromautic Englishwoman, but even I pan see 
Ahat love exciAes its own excesses : V amour pnme le droit. I could 
Ipardon a great passion if it even committed a great crime. Buf 
you have no passion, you have even no sentiment. You are sometimes 
amused, and you are sometimes — much more often — bored ; and 
j there the scale of your emotions rounds itself and ends. There 
may be someone who can, or who will, extend for you thairaiarrow 
circle, though I very greatly doubt it ; but it was entirely certain 
that poor Ralph had never any chance or any power to do so. He 
adored you, quite stupidly and hopelessly, but he never even knew 
how to say so in such a maimer as could have touched you. He 
was very English, very terre d terrcy and if he had never seen 
you he would have led a happy life enough : a commonplace one, 
no doubt, but one useful in his generation, and content with those 
simple joys which to a raffintt like you seem so absurd and so dull. 
But he did meet you ; and ever afterwards life meant nothing to 
him unless it meant your presence, and your will. You had 
admitted him into the honour of a certain intimacy, which, in his 
blundering English ways, he fancied meant all kinds of eventu- 
alities that it did not mean. No doubt his delusion was of his 
own creating, and of course he ought to have been prepared for his 
dismissal when he had become troublesome or tedious ; but he 
was so unwise that he put all his heart into that which he should 
have understood was a mere jeu de salon ; and you did not con- 
descend to give him any warning. Why should you P you will 
say. Why, indeed, since his fate was as entirely indinerent to 
you as the bouquets that crowd your antechambers in Carnaval. 
It would have been so very easy for,TOu, when first my brother 
ventured to show you what he felt, to banish him for ever with a 
decisive word j he would have been man enough to understand and 
to accept it ; hut you did not take that trouble, and the love of you 
grew— not perhaps precisely upon hope — but at least upon the tacit 
permission to exist. I scarcely know why I write all thil? to you, 
for you will not read it ; only 1 have been your friend, so far as 
you allow any woman to call herself so, and I feel that whenever 
we meet in the world you \<ill expect me to be so still, and I can- 
pot. I must ask you to let us be strangers. No doubt, actually, 
you are innocent of my brother’s death, but indirectly — even in a 
manner directly— -you were the cause of it. You mode his country, 
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his fiunily, his home lifoi his duties of all kinds^ become no more 
to him then if he had never known land or kindred. The pain 
^th which yon filled him made him wander in an aimless unrest 
mm place to place in an alien world with which he had no 
s^pathvyted made him only too willing to die, that he might so 
throw off tie fever of you^ memorv. My dear Nadine, you are 
a woman of perfect nonour, of nigh repute, of sensitive and 
unbending pride, and on the ermine of^your delicate dignity 
there istno stain as yet. But for me, there is blood upon your 
hand. I can never take it in my own again. Let us be strangers.’ 

Thb letter was signed, and nothing more was adf^d to it. 

• Nadine Napraxine read the lines through, word by word, and 
when she had done so, folded it up and put it aside, without 
irritation, but not altogether without regret. The frank, sincere, 
and at times rough words of Geraldine’s sister had been welcome 
to her^Jjy their contrast with the false sweetness of the world’s 
phrases, and she knew that she would lose her friendship with 
reluctance, and miss her surly honesty, with its uncompromising 
truths. But the letter seemed to her exaggerated, not in the best 
taste, even if, under the circumstances which inspired it, natural 
enough. Geraldine had perished by such an accident as every year 
costs scores of fishers’ lives whenever the ice floes meet and sever 
in the half-frozen seas of the north. Why would they see her 
hand in it so clearly P 

* It is just as they always see the finger of God where a horse 
stumbles at a post and rails, or when a pointsman is sleepy and 
does not hang out the red light,’ she said to herself, with some impa- 
tient contempt. * I am sorry, quite sorry myself, that he is dead, but 
I certainly never told him to get upon a block of ice in midwintei 
on the St. Lawrence. And it was quite as much Platon’s doin^ 
as mine that he ever took the habit of coming about our house at 
all. Besides, if he had not been very stupid, as even his sistei 
soys, he would have understood d dcmi-mot ; there is nothing on 
i earth so tiresome as people who want things explained.’ 

Still, there were passages in the letter which touched her 
conscience, and reached that truthfulness in self-j udgment which 
easily awoke in her. 

‘ I suppose I am unkind^sometimes,’ she thought, with a cer- 
tain contrition. * When they irritate me I really do not care what 
becomes of them. As long as they know how to please me 1 am 
always amiable. It is not my fault that their knowledge comes 
to m ejjd too soon. It is their own poverty of style, of thought, 
of invention. If I were writing a aictionary, and had to define 
|Man, I should say he was a limited animal, exceedingly limited. 
^There is infinitely more variety abouj dogs.’ 

The very recollection of the excessive monotony of the human 

r ies made her yawn. She wondered if that monotony wcHe 
fault of civilisation ; probably not In a savage state, no 
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doubt, inBlincte had been all alike, just as manners were all alike 
now. People were all dull, and b^ause she found them so they 
considered ner heartless. Poor Geraldine had been dull ; dull in 
comprehension, in intention, in discernment; and just because 
she nad found him so his sister wrote to her as Lfishe were a 
murderess. . f 

* Poor woman I * she reflected. ‘ l^e is always so disposed to 
see everything so teiTi|jly en noir. That is so English, too. They 
always have the fog in their eyes. I am not in the least like 
. Lady Macbeth. I neither murder men, nor have my sleep mur- 
\dered by th^. It is natural that she should feel keebly the 
loss of her omy brother, but it is absurd that she should lay the 
blame upon my shoulders, when fehe knows that if he had not 
wished to shoot seals — which is a barbarous pastime — he would 
have been alive now. As if a man could be wasting with despair, 
and yet care about seals ! To be sure, it is very Englisl^ If an 
Englishman be hopelessly in love with anyone, he generafly goes 
a long way off and tries to kill a tiger or a moose. I do not see 
the connection of ideas between the sigh of passion and the steel 
of a gun barrel, but there must be some link of affinity for them, 
because they all do it. I prefer men like Othmar, who kill other 
‘ men.’ 

Although she was all alone as these thoughts drifted through 
her mind while the letter of Lady Brancepeth lay amongst the 
litter of notes, cards, and invitations on her table, a momentary 
warmth came on her face as the name of Ot hmar recurred to her, 
and a certain bitterness of contempt came into her recollection 
as she remembered his marriage. If he had had patience, if he 
only had had patience, perhaps — perhaps — perhaps 

She would not have gone away with him, because in her 
world they did not do those things, and she would have always 
^een too keenly afraid of an after-time of regret and weariness, 
^ut she might have accepted the gift of his life, and given him 
Bometliing of her own. 

In his haste and wrath he had set up a barrier between them, 
but how frail it was 1 Only the timid, wistful youth of a girl I 
The imperial scorn of the Cleopatras of the earth rose in her 
before her meek, childlike rival. ’’ 

What a coward he had been to shelter himself behind the 
frail rampart of a young girl s aftection ; affection which he did 
not appreciate, did not reciprocate, did not value ! 

A woman with a tithe part of the discernment and the expe- 
rience which she possessed could cast the horoscope of Yseulte 
without any recourse to the stai-s for knowledge of the future. 
All that fresh and tender Jpve would count for nothing, would 
aviul nothing, would awaken no response. She would mat his 
ol^ildren, and live in his houses, and he the object of all his care- 
fhl outward observance, andi that would be aU. He would grow 
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1 onspoakably weary of seeing her, of hearing her, of rememberinff 
^ her tie to him, and he would conceal his weanness ill or well, and 
I be every day more and more galled by the necessity for conceal- 
' ment. 

When ^adine Napraxine, after the, ball, went to her own 
rooms that had^herself undressed by her women and 

wrapped in a loose bedroom gown, made of her favourite white 
satin, and lined with eider-aown. She disi#issed her women, and 
lay before the warmth of her dressing-room fire in that dreamy 
state between waking and sleeping which is the very perfection of 
repose. • The softly-lighted chambers opened one oul»f another in 
£r vista of rich subdued colour, ending in the bath-room, where a 
lamp himg above a beautiful reproduction of the Venus of Naples. 
The rooms were so many temples to her own perfections, she was 
the Grace, the Muse, and the Venus herself of this perfect sanc- 
tuaiy, which no footfall of man had ever dared invade. As she 
reclined Before the fire that night and glanced through her half- 
closed lids down the succession of chambers, which in the clear but 
delicate light had the glow of jewels, she thought how dull and 
empty they would have seemed to most women of her years with- 
out a lover’s step coming silently and swiftly through the fragrant 
silence. 

* Decidedly,’ she mused, * the voix de la natare says nothing at 
all to me. Is it because I have no heart, as they say ? I do not 
think the heart has much to do with that kind of thing. I sup- 
pose I am cold, as they all cry out against me. Of all of them, 
there is no one I should care to see coming through those shadows ; 
he would disturb me. The passions are coarse things. It is dis- 
gusting that there should not be two ways of love, one for Dona 
Sol and one for Manon Lescaut — for one’s self and one’s maid. 
But there are not. On se rendy on on ne se rend pas ; but when 
the submission is made Nature makes no difference between Cleo- 
patra and a camp-follower.’ 

She sighed a little, inconsistently. She disdained alike the 
solicitations of the senses and the pleasures of the affections, and 
yet she was conscious of a certain coldness and emptiness in her 
life ; she was not prepared to confess that what she needed was 
love, but a vague impressio^ of solitude came upon her. She 
remembered the lips of Othmar pressed upon her wrist, how they 
had burned, how they had trembled I 

Was it possible that the keenest joys of life lay, after all, in 
those folios which her temperament and her philosophies hod 
classed with contempt amongst the excesses of wantons and the 
♦exaggerations of poets? 

The purest maiden in her cloister c«uld not have been colder 
than was Nadine Napraxine ; to her the indulgence of the senses « 
only meant an intolerable humiliation, an ignominious outrage i ^ 
maternity itself had only been to her a long and hated and 
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fevolting burden, a sign of unendurable degradation, Ti^ich 
offended all her pride and all her delicacy. The satyr had always 
i seemed to her a much juster emblem of such instincts than §ny 
^ winged amorino. 

* D’un etre inconnu le contact passager * ^ 

could not rouse any desire or any sentiment in her. 

4nd yet there wire occasionally moments, fleeting ones it is 
true, when in the sublimated egoism of her indolent, iroMcal, arti- 
ficial life, she had a vague impression of some possiblp passion 
which yet might arouse her to acknowledge its force ; a tempestuous 
fancy swept over her, as a storm-wind may sweep over a parterre 
of tulips and azaleas, for stronger emotions, hotter enmities, dearer 
attachments, keener strife, than those which the polished inanities 
of her own sphere could yield to her. The emotion lasted with 
her very little time, but wnilst it was there the eyes Othmar 
^ always looked in memory into hers. 

She who at will forgot everything had never forgotten the 
•ound of his voice as he had pleaded with her. It had ever since 
haunted her with a vague imperfect sense of something missed, 
something lost, something in her own life incomplete and unattain- 
able. She had not a doubt but that in time they would have 
wearied each other — fatigue was the inevitable shadow of all 
love — yet she had a pathetic regretfulness as for life incomplete, 
undeveloped, unshared, whenever she remembered that hers and 
his might have been passed together. 

It had been only a sentiment ; it never had risen to the form 
of desire, or ached with the pain of passion ; but it had been a 
sentiment, vague, almost poetic ; a wild flower of feeling which 
seemed of strange growth in the hot-house culture of her intelli- 

• gence, and the raritied chill air of her many philosophies. 

She had sometimes said to herself, * I could have loved him.* 
In self-communion the conditional mood is never parted by more 
than a hair's-breadth from the present. There were moments in 
the ironical, indolent, artificial life which usurped her time and 
thoughts in which she almost regretted that decision which had 
banished Othmar from her side ^and given him to another, 
The regret was as nearly a movement of the heart as she was 
capable of ; but it was much besides that ; it was the inquisitive- 
ness of a dhoruorSe incredulous that life could hold any great emo- 
tions for her ; it was the impulse of a contemptuous courage to 
break through social laws which it despised ; it was tka desire of 
a woman lonely amidst her triumphs to find that key to the enjoy- 
ment of existence which, in some way or another, had slipped 
through her hands, and had never been discovered in its hiaing- 

* place. 

« * If I had been quite sure that he would have contented me ! ’ 

die thought more than once. 
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If she had been quite sure, she would have surrendered ev&ty^ 
thi^, paused at nothing; it was neither daring nor generosity 
I which were wanting in her ; but she had not been sure, since ah# 
I was never sure of herself. 


CHAPTER XL. 

A^foetniqht afterwards, the Prince and Princes^ Napraxir.e 
issued cards for a dinner, to meet the Emperor of all the Russias. 
The invitation came to the Hotel Othmar at noon, as Yseulte sat 
at breakfast; she coloured a little as she saw it, and passed it 
across the table to her husband with a dozen other invitations. 
He glancS^ at them, put tliem aside, and spoke of something else. 
She hesitated a few minutes, then said timidly ; 

* Am 1 to accept it P ^ 

' * Accept which of them P * 

* The Princess Napraxine’s/ 

He looked up with some displeasure at her tone ; he answered 
quickly : 

* Assuredly. Why not P You cannot leave it open as you do 
for a ball or a reception.^ 

She did not venture to say why. She coloured more and 
more, and remained silent. 

* You have no plea for refusing invitations since you are not 
ill and are seen everywhere,' he said coldly. ‘ Besides, I thought 
you were acquiring the tastes of the world.' 

She did not speak. She could not say to him : * I cannot bear 
to be the guest of ^ladame Napraxine, because they tell me you 
have loved her as you never have loved me.' 

Othmar glanced at her, and imagimd what was in her thoughts, 

‘ Perhaps that meddlesome Melville has talked to her,’ he thought, 
with the ready suspicion of a man of the world of an ecclesiastic. 
He said, a little imjuitiently : 

< My dear child, do not conceive animosities against people, or 
you will spoil your own sweetness of temper and make yourself 
disliked by your owm .sex. And do not fret yourself with imagi- 
nary antagonisms, which are altogether unworthy of you. When 
we are living in the world, we must abide by its rules of courtesy. 

I am wholly at a loss to imagine why you should be unwdlling to 
accept this invitation ; but as you are seen everywhere in this your 
first Paris winter, you cannot without rudeness refuse it. This ia 
the only good that I have ever seen ccftne out of society, that it 
I compels us to subordinate our own inclinations to certain definite • 
I law* of good breeding. Pray do not grow fretful ; it was your 
beautiful serenity that 1 first admired, and loved.' 
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He hesitated a moment before the last word. 

* I will remember,’ she said gently j but without much effort 

ahe would have burst into tears. $ 

He saw the effort, and it irritated him. He knew that he 
ought to have said to her, ‘ Follow your inclinatioiy and refuse, if 
you like.’ But her wish to refuse it|had annoyed hfm, and hurried 
him into a command to accept it from which he could not recede. 
And the charm of^Nadine Napraxine was upon him, and had 
•broken down all his wiser resolutions. * 

He looked across the table at Yseulte. She was as fair as the 
dawn, certainly; but she had no power over him; she did not 
beguile his time, or stimulate his wit, or stir his intellect ; she Hid 
not, even after twelve months of possession, move his senses. 
8he was a lovely child, most obedient, tender, and spiritual ; but 
she was not the mistress of his thoughts. She never had been, she 
never would be so. 

* How stupid men are ! ’ thought Nadine Napraxine that night. 
‘ She is worth very much more then I am ; she is both handsome 
and lovely ; she is as harmless and guileless as a dove, and she 
adores him, a great deal too much ; yet, perhaps one ought to say 
therefore, he cares nothing on earth for her ; he will love me as 
long as liis life lasts ; he would do so even if I had the tremen- 

I do us penalty- weight, as the racing men say, of being his wife. I 
really do not know why it is that the noblest sort of women do 
not excite love. I wonder why it is F I asked my father once ; 
he said, Because the devil dowers his own daughters.” But 
that explains nothing ; we all know there is no devil ; there are 
women — and women. That is all.’ 

As those thoughts drifted dreamily through her mind she was 
conversing all the while about classic music with a potentate who 
was no mean dilettante in melody, and she was looking down her 
table at the young face of Yseulte with a vague sort of pity which 
she could scarcely have explained — ^such pity as in the gladiatorial 
arena some trained and irresistible retiarius might have felt at 
seeing some fair brave youth enter with the shield that was to be 
so useless and the sword that was so soon to fail ; a pity which 
might he quite sincere, though it nught never go so far as mercy. 
The faint jealousy which she had felt when, walking amongst the 
moonlit fields of Zaraizoff, she had thought of Amy6t, had faded 
altogether the moment that she had met Othmar again. She knew, 
as women always know such things, that her power over him was 
unaltered and unalterable by any will of his own. % 

* When I choose,’ she thought, * he will leave her and she will 
break her heart. She will know nothing about such reprisal as a 
Parmenne should take ; ske will never oe a Parisionne ; she will 

, always be a patrician of the vieille Bouc}ie, which is quite another 
thing ; she will alwavs be an innocent woman, with a soul like a 
lily. She U afhdd of me, and she dislikes me ; she tries to hide 
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it all she can, but she does not know how. Platon admires her : 
that is what he ought to have married } I dare say she would 
never have found him ugly or clumsy*; he would have been her 
huAand — that would have been enough to make him sacred; 
there are women like that. She adores Othmar, but she knows 
nothing abouSdiim ; he is a little like Hamlet, and she is as much 
puzzled as Ojihelia. Of coufse she would have worsldpped any 
man who had prevented her being buried in g convent ; she is as 
full of life as a lime-tree in flower. She is longing to look at ma 
always, bift she does not dare. She is quite beautiful, quite, but 
all that i» no use to her. He knows it, but he does yot care for 
it.* He will keep her in his house and have children by her, but 
he will care no more for her than for Mercia s Andromache, that 
Istands in his vestibule. Whether you are Venus or a Hottentot 
iinatters so little a man do not love you; if you do not know how 
I to make him love you. They always say a modest woman never 
*does know%ow; but I do not think I am especially immodest, yet 
I know ’ 

The disjointed thoughts drifted through her mind without 
interfering with the current of her conversation. Metaphysicians 
I may dispute the existence of two simultaneous trains of thought, 

' but women know their possibility. 

Her enigmatical victorious smile came on her lips as that con- 
Bciousness soothed and stimulated her. 

She had too much honour to make any deliberate project to 
seduce him from his allegiance. Her coquetries might be less 
merciful than many more guilty, but they had never ceased to be 
innoc6int in the world’s conception of the term. The coldness 
with which Othmar had reproached her was still one of the most 
delinite of her qualities. It was the amulet of her magic, the 
tsfjcret of her power. She was as yet a perfectly passionless 
woman, and as such ruled the passions of men. 

* So, Othmar, like everyone else, you find that marriage leads 
to the world, not to the hidden doves’ nest of the poets ? ’ said 
Nadine Napraxine after dinner, when her rooms had fi.iled an hour 
before midnight, and her Imperial guest had gone and left her 
free. 

* I am afraid it is impossible^o avoid following the mould of the 
society we live in,’ replied Othmar. ‘The hope of being original 
is one of the many illusions which we leave behind us with time.’ 

* I confess that I am a little disappointed in you,’ she con- 
tinued, with the smile of malice which ne knew so well. ‘ I should 
have thought you would have had coursge to live your own 
life, to avoid b^ten paths, and to keep your lovely arum lUy from 
the Breton woods out of our forcing-ho^. Allow me to say it 
in all simplicity and sincerity, she w most lovely. AU Paris ^ 
envies you.’ 

Othmar’s fiMJe flushed as he bowed in acknowledgment. He 
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did not roply. Though the habits of the world had taught him 
many such lessons, he found it hard to appear unmoved beside the 
woman he lov^ and discuss with her that other whom he had 
wedded. She understood quite well the unwillingness and file 
embarrassment which he felt, and they made her b^t the more 
tenacious in pursuit of the subject she had selected. ^ 

* Heavens 1 ’ she thought, ‘ what children of Nature men always 

remain ! They are i^manned if they meet a woman who recalls 
^ love scene ten years old, whilst a woman would not. move an 
eye-lash if she encountered a score of lovers she had forsaken 
— no 1 — not ^if she bad hired bravoes to kill them, and they 
knew it I * • 

Aloud she said, in her sweetest voice : * I remember you were 
always so haunted with ideals. You must certainly have realised 
the most spiritual and the purest of them now. When I heard 
people say that you were going to shut yourself up in your country 
house in the Orl^^annais, it seemed to me perfectly nuTural, per- 
fectly fitting ; you never cared for society. Why should you con- 
taminate your young wife with it ? I thought you were going to 
show us that an idyllic life was still possible. We are all sad 
sceptics, but we should have believed you. Why did you lose 
so good an opportunity P To live in Paris, to receive and be 
received ; anyone can do that ; tout la ijomme does it ; Amy6t 
ought to have given you something better.’ 

' * To live in the country needs a clear conscience,^ replied 0th- 
mar, impatiently, not very well knowing what he said. 

* I hope you have murdered nobody,’ said his tormentor. 
‘ Really, without compliment, I should have thought you were 
one of the few men who could have lived in the country without 
ennui. You love books, you like your own company, and you 
are not enamoured of that of others. Besides, it is really a pity to 
bring that young angel — that clear-eyed saint — into our feverish 
world. She will only lose that lovely complexion, and perhaps her 
health as well, learn a great deal of folly, and feel thirty years old 
before she is twenty. Why do you do it P It is heartless of you. 
Amy6t is her world.’ 

He did not attempt to reply. 

She had 8i)okeii with sincerity, though her motive in speaking 
was mot so sincere as her sentiment. Nadine Napraxine, who her- 
self often regret ted the premature womanhood which the manner 
of her childhood had brought so early to her, who often sighed 
restlessly, if disdainfully, for that innocence of mind, that fresh- 
ness of heart which she had never enjoyed — the blue cornflower 
of Louise of Prussia, the green fields of Bug^nie de Guerin—— 
felt at that moment the ^impulse of compassion which she ex- 
pressed. It seemed to her, momentarily at least, cruel to have 
'Drought any creature so youthful and so easily contented by simple 
things, as Yseulte was, mto the furnace of the world, wnere all 
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flimple tastes and fancies perisii like a handful of meadow daldei 
east into a brazier. 

* And to have brought her near me I ^ she thought, with the 
singular union of disdain and of compassion with which she had 
looked for the first time at the face of the child in the salons of 
Millo. Whilst he remained silent she looked at him a little 
curiously, a uttle contemptuously ; with no pity whatever for 
him. 

‘ One day, when I was ten years old, 1 was in my fatheiis 
study,’ i^h^ continued, with apparent irrelevance. * I was very 
tiresome^; he was dictating to three secretaries alterjiately, and 1 
tormented him with questions. He was so good to me that he 
could never bear to turn me out ; but he threw me an illustrated 
copy of Gil Bias.” I became as quiet as a mouse. I was en- 
tranced, delighted; I never spoke for two hours — but I do not 
know that I was the better for it afterwards. “ Gil Bias " is not 
amongst We moral tales of children. I suppose he did not think 
of that ; he only wanted to get rid of me.’ 

Othmar coloured with anger and self-consciousness. He knew 
very well that she meant tc» imply that he sent his wife into 
the world as Count Platofi' had given his daughter ^ Gil Bias.’ 
Conscience would not allow him a disclaimer, even if a sense of 
ridicule in her reminiscences, apparently so ill-timed, had per- 
mitted him to make one. 

‘ I do not know that I was any the better,’ continued Nadine 
Napraxine in the same even, dreamy tones. ^ But I do not know 
that I was any the worse. Everything depends on temperament. 
Oh, yes I much more than on circumstances, let them say what 
they will. Temperament is like climate, a thing unalterable. All 
the forces of men will not make the Nile desert cold, or the Baltic 
shores tropical. It is so delightful to think that something escapes 
/the carpentering of man ! Do you know, when an earthquake 
asserts itself or a mountain kills people, I can never help saying to 
myself with pleasure — ‘‘ Ah-ha I there is something left, then, that 
they cannot explain away, or regulate, or measure with their 
‘ pocket-rule, and what a comfort that is I 

She laughed a little, leaning back in her chair, slowly moving 
a fan which Watteau had paiinted for Larghillidre. 

‘ Madame Napraxine,’ answered Othmar bitterly, * has always 
occupied in life tiie position which Juvenal thought so enviable ; 
she has always watched the tempest and the shipwreck from her 
own safe couch behind her casement.* 

‘ Yes,^ have,’ she murmured, with a little sigh of self-satis- 
fiaction. ^ It is so easy not to go out in bad weather.’ 

* May one not be overtaken by it P ^ 

* Not if one have a good aneroid.’ 

* Let us leave metaphor,’ she continued, after a pause ; ' I knov^ 
you believe in something like the Greek Erinnys ; but you may 
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believe me that there is nothing of the kind. We all make ouf 
own fates, or our temperaments make them for us. Destiny does 
not stalk about m unseen, but irresistible, as I know you think it 
does. I believe there is nothing which befalls us, from a catarrh 
to a catastrophe, which, if we choose to be honest with ourselves, 
we may not trace to our own imprudence.' 

* You cannot judge ; you have nevlir ' 

‘ Never had a cold ? Oh, indeed I have. If you were to 
listen to de Thiviers, I am a person on whom the most southerly 
wind should never be allowed to blow, for fear of its blowing 
through me and annihilating me ; as for catastrophe 

She paused a moment ; across even her profound indifFerenoe 
there passed the memories of some dead men. 

‘ Catastrophes,’ added Othmar *, * catastrophes have not been 
lacking in the pageant of your life, madame ; but I believe they 
have only been the shipwrecks seen through the windows of rose- 
glass.’ ^ 

She was silent. Then she said slowly and in a low voice : 

* You mistake if you think that I did not feel pain for the 
death of Seliedoli? 

Othmar bent his head. She saw that he did not believe her. 
The sense of being misjudged banished her momentarily chas- 
tened mood. 

‘ But I was at the same time very much annoyed,’ she con- 
jiinued. * Tragedy always mnoya me. It sets the asses of the 
world braying. No one ever pleases me by irrational or exagge- 
^rated actions. I am sorry, oi course, but I cannot forgive the 
uproar which all conduct of — of that sort causes me. It always 
irritates me like the conflagration in the cantata of the Demik’e 
Nuit de Sardanapale,” where the ffrosse cause always roars and 
rolls so loud that all the music is lost, and one does not feel to 
care in the very least who may die or who may live.’ 

Then she rose and gave him a little smile. 

' I assure you the ffrosse caisse is a mistake in a cantata I ’ she 
said as she passed him and left him, the subtle, voluptuous odour 
of the gardenias of her bouquet floating by him like the dewy 
odours of a midsummer eve. 

He thought bitterly that he could comprehend how such a 
man as Joubert loved the scent of tube-roses till his death, be- 
cause a woman once had taken a cluster of them from his hand 
twenty years before in a garden alley of the Tuileries. 

It irritated him extremely that she should so exactly have 
suspected and penetrated the motive which had led him4;o desire 
that the life oi the world should distract and occupy the young 
companion of his life. It 7 ^ a motive of which he was acutely 
ashamed, which he could not endure to confess to himself, much 
Ifeas could bear to feel was subject to the observation of her un- 
sparing raillery Of all wounos which she could have reopened, 
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none would have ached more keeulv in him than his humiliating 
sense of how she, at the least, must know that the youiipr girl who 
bore his name had no place in his heart ; that^she, at the least, 
iflust remember, as he remembered, those interviews with her at 
La Jacqueqfierille which had been so closely followed by his mar- 
riage. He might deceive all the world into the belief that he 
loved his wfte — he could ifct so deceive her. His veins thrilled, 
his blood burned, as he recalled those two ^ays in which his pas- 
sion had been spoken to her in words w'hose utterance he himself 
could nSver for^t. WLat had they sounded to her earP Only, 
no doubt, like 3ie grosse caisse which, symbolising death, agony, 
(iestruction, woe untellable, yet only set ined to hlr grotetw^uely 
forcible, jarring unpleasantly on the harmonious serenity of the 
symphony ! 

He forced himself not to follow her with his eyes as she 
moved away with that exquisite harmony of step and carriage 
which vi^e due to the perfect proportions of her form, and he 
turned and sought out Yseulte herself. 

She was in the music-room, listening absently to an andante 
of Beethovens, surrounded by a little court of men no longer 
young, who cared nothing for Beethoven, but much for her youth 
and her unconscious charm of manner. 

* Are you willing to come away ? ^ he murmured to her when 
the andante was ended. 

She rose with eagerness ; to he in the H6tel Napraxine was 
oppressive and painful to her. 

Ho took her aw^ay unobserved, and drove homeward beside 
ner in silence. He looked at her profile, fair and clear against 
the light thrown from without on the glass of the carnage 
window, and at the whiteness of her slender throat, with its 
collar of pearls, and hated himself because he could only think, 
with a shudder, * All my life must 1 sit beside her, a living Ue to 
her 1 ^ 

* Yseulte,^ he murmured suddenly ; then paused i he felt a 
momentary impulse to tell her the truth, to say to her, ‘ I do not 
love you — God forgive me I — I love another woman \ help me, my 
dear, and pity me ; do not reproach me ; 1 will do the best that l 
can by your life ; love me a^^way8 yourself if you can ; I need it 

i sorelv. We may never be happy; but at least there will be no 
falsehood or secrecy between us. That will be much.' 

The impulse was momentarily strong upon him ; he took her 

hand in his and said once more with hesitation: ‘Yseulte ' 

Then* he paused ; long habit of reserve, a sensitive fear of 
wounding ana of being wounded, the tenderness of pity for a 
blameless creature who adored him^nd who, if he spoke his 
thoughts aloud, would never lie in peace upon his heart ^ain, all 
checked the words which had risen to his lips. * 

He sighed, kissed her hand, and murmured some vague caress- 
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ing phrase. The moment passed ; the inmulse of confidence and 
candour lost strength end courage. * it would be cruel/ he 
tibought. ' Since have made my burden, let me at least have 
courage to bear it alone.’ • 

It seemed to him unmanly and ungenerous to lay apy share or 
shadow of it on this young life, which owed all its peace and 
light to ignorance of the truth. Sheu was deluded, ’out she was 
happy: he let her be. ^He shrank from arousing her ; he shrank 
hurting her ; she was like a child, doomed to starve on her 
awaking, but whilst she slept, dreaming, with a smile, ihat she 
was fed by bread from heaven. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Thb Paris season seemed to aU her world to have g^Lied new 
lurilliancy with the advent of the Princess Napraxine. The open- 
ing of that most desired and exclusive of all houses was an event 
of supreme import in the hierarchy of society, and she herself had 
returned from her self-inflicted exile in the North more disposed 
than usual for its frivolities and graces, more willing than usual to 
deign to see and be seen, more general in her courtesies, more 
amiable and benignant in her condescensions. When she chose, 
she could fascinate women scarcely less completely than she did 
men, and she did so choose this year of her reappearance from 
Russia. She was less capricious, less inexorably exclusive, less 
merciless in her ironies ; those who knew her nature best con- 
cluded that something had pleased her; no one knew what. 
She, who had no secrets from herself as sillier people have, con- 
f^ss^ frankly to herself that what pleased her was what her fine 
penetration had discovered at a glance, the first moment that she 
nod entered the H6tel d’Othmar. 

'All the virtues are there, no doubt,’ she had said to lierself, 
' and all the qualities and all the charms, but Love — oH va-t-il »e 
nioher f ^ 

Love, she saw, was absent. 

She had a curious sentiment tomirds the young mistress of 
that gorgeous house. She admired her ; she thought her type 
pure and lofty, her manners most high bred, if a fittle too con- 
strained, her face lovelv ; she had a sort of pitying regard for her ; 
^the glance of the girls eyes moved her to compassion as those of 
‘an antelope will do the hunter, who nevertheless plunges' his knife 
into its velvet throat ; hut she was not more dissuaded by her 
pity than the hunter is by l^js to desist, from her intentions. 

The waning of the slight afl'ection which he had ever been 
4ole to give his young wife, the growing constraint of her manner 
to him and before him, the visinle cbillness which had on 
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their life together since that December night when she heieelf had 
arrived in Paris were all plain enough to her unerring perceptions, 
l^owever slight might be the outward signs §f that separation 
which was only not estrangement, bt^cause on the one side there 
was a devotion so timid, grateful, and constant that it could not 

Her wo^d observed thrl: she treated Yseulte with much more 
kindliness than it was common with her io show to women so 
young. ^Whenever she spoke of her, or to her, she always used 
some phrase which was gracious or flattering, with that most 
subtle find delicate flattery of which she had the secret as well as 
t.4ie had those of the most cruel ironies and insinuations ; the 
^extreme charm of her flatteries, as the intense sting of her cruelties, 
jpdways lay in the fact that they contained a visible truth ; they 
were not the mere offspring of invention. 

Yseuke did not show to equal advantage when she received 
them ; she^was always embarrassed, even almost rude, so far as 
rudeness was possible to one nurtured in all the grand traditions of 
French patrician courtesy. In her own heart the child suffered 
excruciating mortification whenever the one woman she knew her 
husband had loved — did love — met her with sweet and praiseful 
words. She had all the exaggerated honesty of exceeding youth ; 
she could not believe that sincerity permitted the sincere to smile 
on what they hated, and almost — almost — she hated this exquisite 
woman who was so gracious to her. It became an absolute dread 
upon her lest she should mt^et the one person who had this power 
to make her feel insignificant, ignorant, and awkward : a power 
never expressed, never even hinted at, yet lying beneath all those 
pretty phrases which the Princess Napraxine addressed to her or 
spoke before her. Her own innocent pleasure in these new 
pleasures of the world was marred by the constant apprehension of 
meeting her one enemy, who did not even give her the frank 
offence of an enemy, but always approached her with the 
smiling grace of a friendship the insincerity of which her own 
sincere instincts detected. The routine of their world brought 
them in almost perpetual contact, and Yseulte felt her presence 
before she saw her, and was coiiscious of a nervousness which she 
could not conquer, though sfle strove to conceal it. There was no 
one to whom she dared to speak of what she felt, and she was 
indeed ashamed of it. Youth dies a hundred deaths in silence in 
these unavowed antagonisms and apprehensions. If she had ven* 
tured to^onfess what she felt to Othmar, she would have ceas^ 
to be haunted by these vague terrors ; but there was a look in his 
face whenever the name of Nadine Napraxine was spoken before 
him, which told her she herself must iiever speak it in blame or in 
fear. A chill and desolate consciousness had by degrees stol^ 
upon her that they were right who said her husbana loved this 
other woman as he never had and never would love herself. Sho 
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said nothing to anyone, not even in the confessional ; hut a cold- 
ness like frost seemed to have come over her glad, warm, and 
* grateM life just opened like the primroses in spring. , 

The day after he had left that simple bouquet of narcissus and 
white violets, Othmar had called at the H6tel Napraxine. It was 
not her day, but she was at home and received him^ it was the 
twilight hour so favourable to dreams, lJ) confidence, to familiarity ; 
when he had left ther house he was conscious he had done an 
unwise thing, perhaps even an unmanly thing ; but he l^d been 
^ for the moment almost happy, which he had not been for a year. 

They had ijot been oven alone ; but the sound of her voice, 
the languid glance of her eyes in the dim half-light, the music df 
her slight, low laugh, had all thrilled his veins with a thousand 
memories of passion and of hope. He had said to himself, * I 
will never go back,’ hut he had gone back, and he knew that life 
would only count to him in future by the moments .when he 
should return. In the evening which followed on h?§’ visit he 
was, quite unwittingly, c\>i(ler and more preoccupied than Yseulte 
had ever seen him ; he was even for once almost irritable. She 
looked at him wistfully. Friederich Othmar, who was present 
there, thought to himself in futile fury : * That sorceress has 
bewitched him once more. In another twelvemonths’ time, if he 
be not her accepted lover he will have shot himself. This poor 
fair child would cut her heart out of her breast to serve him ; but 
she will grow less and less to him, less and less, every day. It 
is no fault of hers. He never cared for her, and she has no 
philtre of which she can make him drink. Innocent women do 
jnot brew them. Poor sw^eet fools f They can only pray I ’ 

The old man had never cared for these women before ; but 
now he did care. His heart which had been so cold all his life 
melted towards Yseulte. 

Why could not Othmar ho content with his coin du feu ? 
When the Baron came into her apartment and saw the tall ngiire 
of the girl, with her fair head carried with a little droop like a 
flower’s after rain, he was every day more and more angry to 
find her husband so seldom there. Yseulte seemed to him to 
have in herself all those beauties and qualities which should be 
sweetest in the eyes of a man. But slie was left alone, very con- 
stantly alone. 

To one who had loved her she would have been full of 
interest, of surprises for the imagination, and of nascent character 
for influence to work upon ; but to Othmar she was onljj^a child, 
tame, quiet, without now^er to an*cst or to excite him. 

In the presence of Nadine Napraxine every fibre of his being 
was thrillea and awake, evt ry nerve of his mind and body was 
^^mately soothed and strung ; her discursive and ironical in- 
telligence seemed to light up the universe of thought, and every 
pliable she spoke, ovary ^ht gesture, smile, and suggestive 
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p^lance, were fuller of meaning and more appealing at once to tbe 
intellect and the eenses than hours of effort and provocation firom 
^her women. When he passed firom her prefironce into that of 
Yseulte it was as thougn he passed from the marvellous in- 
tricacies of the passion music of THstaii und Isolde tc* the simple 
peace and paayer of a Greg^ j ian chaunt si;nj by a child chorister. 
The latter was not without beauty of its own ; beauty harmless 
and holy ; but which had no power to moi^ him. 

Littie by little his caresses grew fewer, his attentions grSw 
rarer t© his wife ; he was always full of courteous observance and 
jjnremitting kindness to her as before ; but the times were rare 
in which he sought her alone — the evenings few in which he 
entered her apartments. 

His whoh^ remembrance, desires, and adoration were with 
iSTadine Napra^iue. He imagined that he entirely concealed his 
weaknesi^ij^om the world and from Yseulte ; but as the weeks 
passed on and the opportunities of society brought him continutilly 
into the presence of the one woman whom he loved, the magical 
inEuence of h?er dominion began completely to absorb and to 
subdue him afresh. He still abstained from any intimacy at her 
house ; he still more rarely visited her or directly sought her, but 
all the indirect occasions to be in her presence which the routine 
of their world aEbrded he accepted and looked forward to with 
an eagerness which he imagined was wholly unsuspected by 
others. When she was entertained at his own hotw he was 
studiously distant in his courtesies, and though he did not betray 
it, he was embarrassed by the honest and cordial regard which 
her husband showed to him. 

Friederich Otbiuar would very much have liked to speak his 
mind on the subject to his nephew, but he felt that he had no 
possible pretext to do so, for Ot lunar was perfect in his manner 
to his young wife and constant in his kindness and solicitude for 
her. The elder man felt that he could not with decency split 
straws about imaginary wrongs when he himself had been always 
so incredulous of the sorrows of the affections. So long as 
Othmar refused her nothing, inflicted no slight on her publicly, 
and never said a syllable toj^her that was unkind or uncourteous, 
it was impossible for anyone to call him to account for mere 
fanciful offences which, however real might be the suffering they 
caused, had no substantial ground or root. 

^ He would laugh at me,’ thought the Baron, and tbe whole 
philuso^y of bis life made any possible ridicule on grounds of 
sentiment intolerable to him even in idea, lie was, moreover, 
conscious that Othmar would do more than laugh, and united to 
his impatience of his nephew’s errors^nd caprices was a reverence 
for him as the chief of the House, which was still stronger thanoBy 
other feeling. So might a loyal prince of blood royal see in his 
nephew a man most blamable, Ml of faults and of incondstency, 
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yet see in him also his sovereign, whose very errors or failures ha 
was hound, for s^e of their common race and of his sworn supre- 
macy, to defend. 

*• Othmar can do no wrong in your sight,’ said Nadine 
Napraxine once, with the smile that the Baron hated. 

^Nor could the Hoi Soleil in the sight of hi^ family/ he 
responded, with a tone that was the reverse of amiable, ^ yet there 
were lovely ladies on'the terraces of Marley and Versailles who 
must have tried their patience and their faith sometimes.* 

( * Can faith and patience he said to exist unless they are»tried P ’ 
said his tormentor. ^ And I should think that the Treaty 4jf 
Utrecht tried both much more than his preferences, which could 
not matter in the very least to them.’ 

Friederich Othmar was silent, twisting his white moustaches 
irritably. He would have liked to say many things to her, but he 
dared not ; he did not know enough ; and Othmar, sr^iiplacably 
incensed, would have quarrelled with iiim then and for ever had 
he ventured to interfere. 

He who had intelligence enough to appreciate the sprituality 
and unworldlincss of Yseiilte’s nature, who had been first touched 
by her unlikeness to all the young girls of bis world, by her serious 
and elevated character and her simple unostentatious piety, felt a 
•ting of shame at his own motives when he realised how much be 
•ought to make her like all other women, how much he trusted to 
frivolous temptations to console and tc) absorb her. 

* In doubt do nothing,’ ho knew ell was one of the golden 
legends of the world’s wisdom. If she had sought advice or sym- 
pathy, her doubts and her fears might have been soothed m a 
measure. Her confessors would have given her the same counsel 
as that worldliest of men, Friederich Othmar. They would have 
entreated her not to fret her life out over mere sorrows of the 
emotions and the imagination ; they would have hinted that she 
was exceptionally happy if she had no more to bear tl^ian an 
inconshincy of the mind and of the fancy ; they would have bade 
her trust to her youth, to her own strength of alfection, and to 
her place in his house and in his life, to give her ultimate 
•upremacy in the thoughts and the iieavt of her husband. But 
even in the sanctity of the confessional she chose rather to commit 
the sin, f »r sin it was in her sight, of hiding all her inmost feel- 
ings and keeping silence on all her most rebellious impulses rather 
than speak of Othmar with any words which might imply sus- 
picion, blame, or reproach to him. Her convent life bad given 
her such little knowledge of human nature, her sensitive reserve 
of character left her so entirely without counsellors or friends, 
that she was altogether alc&e in the bewilderment of this world 
which had at first seemed to her at once a pageant and a paradise, 
hut which, now that her soul was haunted by one poignant dread, 
only appeared to her filled with cruel problems, incomprehensible 
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temptationB, strange confusions and humiliating motives. To 
her, only one friend was possible, her husband; to him alone 
5i^ould her timidity and her honour have permftted her to con- 
fide ^ her pathetic fears, all her innocent secrets ; but Othmar 
never sought her confidence. Treating her with the gentleness 
of a man to a child, with the respect of a gentleman for what he 
wholly reverences, and is always willing to protect and please, he 
yet remained as distant from her in true confidence and sympathy 
as any ifiaranger ushered into her drawing-rooms, whose face she 
had never seen before. 

«. Naturally unselfish, Othmar had yet unconscwusly dropped 
into the habit of one intense selfishness ; he wrapped himself in 
bis own thoughts as in a domino, and drew each day more and 
biore closely iibout him that reserve which spared him all the 
trouble of reply, all the ennui of interrogation. The continual 
demandsi^ich his ^eat position in the world made upon his 
time gave him continued excuse for being alike occupied and 
absorbed. Often the whole day passed, without her receiving 
more from him than a few brief gentle phrases of greeting or adieu. 

But he had provided her with every possible means of enjoy- 
ment and of self-indulgence, and it did not occur to him that 
amidst all her luxury the heart of the child remained empty and 
hungered. 

* He treats her as he would treat a mistress to whom he had 
grown utterly indifferent,^ thought Melville, often observing him 
with anger. ' He surrounds her with every conceivable kind of 
luxury and distraction, and he leaves her alone amidst it. Does 
he thmk that a girl at her years wants nothing more than toilettes, 
horses, jewels, and bibelots P Does he suppose that at seventeen 
the heart is dead, and that the sentiments and the desires have 
said their last word ? Does he believe that she will want nothing 
more of love than a chill embrace now and then, pro formd P He 
leaves her at once so free and so starved, that were she any other 
woman in the world she would use her liberty in such wise that 
he would live to bitterly repent his neglect. But she is of the old 
time, the old school ; she will keep silent and faithful ; she will 
bear his children with the^meekness and the resignation of the 
lambing sheep in spring-time; and she will rear them with 
courage, wisdom, and devotion. But she will not be happy, 
though probably the world will always envy her ; and she wifi be 
less to him — less, less, less— with every year which passes. In 
the en(> they will be total strangers, and she will accept that 
strange sort of widowhood — the saddest of all — as patiently as she 
accepted maternity and its pains. The cloister is out of date, 
perhaps, as they say, but the fact ifmains that there are natures 
for which, whether in oar out of the cloister, life means crucifixiwi.' 

Melville strove to do what he could to restore peace to bet f 
but it is difficult to administer any efficacious medicine when no 
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disease ii admitted by the sufferer to exist. The extreme sensH 
tiveuess and the newer of silent suffering in Yseulte baffled her 
well wishers, whilst it assisted those who did not wish her so welT. 
When he, with his tact at suggestion, contrived to give her some 
hint that human love must always be accepted as a thing im- 
perfect, that in every human life th^e must come< disillusions^ 
trials, and regrets, and that none of these need bring wretched- 
ness with them if the^ be met with faith and patience, Yseulte 
listened to him with her usual courteous reverence, Q)ut felt 
bitterly that beneath his carefully chosen words, which were 
dropped with auch elaborate assumption of hazard, as upon sow 
general and impersonal subject, there were hidden both counsel to 
her and apprehension for her. She resented both with that 
hauteur which the blood of the de Valogne had given her ; and he 
desisted from his efforts, afraid to do hurt where he wished to do 
good. ^ 

‘ After all,’ he thought, * one’s fears for her may be wholly 
chimerical. Othmar is a man of honour, and Madame Napraxine 
is as chaste as snow — according to report. It is true, her chastity 
has been as perilous and as cruel as the immoralities of others. 
But I think, even if to Othmar she should he not so cold, and he 
even more fatal than usual, his young wife may have charm 
enough to keep him faithful, or at least to win him back to 
fidelity.’ 

But though he tried thus to reassure himself, he did not 
succeed. He had learned much of the wisdom of society in his 
forty years of priesthood ; he had been the favouiite ecclesiastic of 
the great world, and he had seen much of its delicate and caprici- 
ous women, of ite unstable and unhealthy passions, of its irksome 
and disregarded ties ; and he saw in the position of Yseulte 
many possibilities of error and unhappiness, little likelihood of a 
future of peace. Never within his memory, with its innumerable 
records of human destinies, had he ever seen simplicity, innocence, 
and devotion victorious over finesse, experience, and egotism; 
never within his memory had either the confessional or the 
drawing-rooms afforded him any precedent by which he could 
hope that the love which gave its all iinreservedly and adoringly 
with both hands would ever be conqueror over the seduction 
which provoked every d^ire and granted none, sacrificed nothing 
and expected all. Melville had always seen the egoist supreme in 
the conflict of life ; his knowledge "did not disturb his faith, it 
only made him the more convinced that there must be some 
future world in which all these wrongs would be set right ; but it 
•addened hinf despite himself, and, despite his hope of ultimate 
compensation, he could not^help whenever he could aiding the 
waak against the strong. 

* If everything is done by the will of God, why do you try and 
alter it P ’ said Friederioh Othmar to him once, with just 
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Melville was conscious that he wras illogical, but lie ®nuld not 
resist his own English love of fair play ; it did not seem to him , 
that as the world was made innocence and ^seldshness ever 
obtained any chance of justice. 

‘ It must be granted/ he thought mournfully once, also unable 
to resist his %wn clearsightedness and its conclusions, * it must be 
granted that both innocence and nnseliishneas are too often incon- 
ceivably, irremediably, stupid, and throw fceir best cards on the 
table anid follow will-o’-the-wisps, and break their limbs over 
every od)8tacle which a little skill and coolness would enable them 
tj^negotiate.’ • 

The keen eyes of Aurore de Vannes saw what Othmar did not 
see*, that since the arrival of Princess Napraxine her young cousin 
had no longer the single-hearted and buoyant happiness of the 
early months of her marriage, that her face was often melancholy, 
her gaze 'f jg^tful, her manner constrained. 

But her reflectiona were precisely contrary to those of Melville. 

* She is fortunate beyond everything,’ said the Duchosse to her 
intimate friends. ^ lie gives her all she can wish for, as if he 
were Haroun al Rascliid, and ho leaves her entirely to herself, 
because he is not in the least in love with her. Oan anyone 
imagine a more enviable position P — to be seventeen years old and 
have all the Othmar millions at your back, and to enjoy such an 
absolute liberty that your husband never asks you even where vou 
spend your days? Only she is such a baby still, so very full of 
all her convent fancies, so scrupulous, and proud, and old-fashioned, 
that I suppose she will never enjoy herself as she might do. She 
was ruined b these women at Fai’el, and by the austerities 
and prejudices of the old Marquise. If she only knew it, her 
position might be the happiest in the world.’ 

^ Will it not be as 1 said ? ’ asked the Due, her husband, 
triumphantly many a time. She always answered him irritably : 
j * If a woman prefer to he miserable she always can be ; men 
r'will always furnish her with the materials. But in this case you 
may he quite sure it is merely a girl’s romance and disappointment 
wi& marriage, which she expected, as they all do, to be a prim- 
rose path whilst it is only a ipommon highway.’ 

* The highway can be varied by HapaiJ murmured the Due de 
Vannes. 

He himself watched with unkind satisfaction the little cloud 
which had come in the serene heaven of Yseulte’s fate. It might 
betoken but an April shower, or it might bring in its wake a 
tempest. When he had seen Nadine Napraxine arrive in Paris he 
had said to himself, * Adieu les marguerites I ’ The daisies were 
aimple treasures of the spring ; they "^ould have no charm beside 
the nothouse flower. As his little daughter had said, he had bit 
heavily on the chances of Yseulte’s marriage, and he watched the 
onfoldiDg of the leaves of fate with the impatience of the gamble^ 
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added tofHJie unacknowledged malice of a ^personal pique. In tlia 
> frequent opportunities which both society ana relation^p 
afforded him he oropped the gall of many a vag'ue insinuation^ 
worded with tact and finesse, into the troubled peace of her 
thoughts. He had too much skill and too much good taste to 
permit himself to speak either Othnyir’s or Nadiner Napraxine’s 
name directly, but hq had not been so long schooled in the 
ci^elties of the world without having learned the art of suggee- 
i tion in its most merciless and its most subtle shapes. He never 
said so in any clear form of words, yet he contrived to convey to 
her his own Conviction and the conviction of society that she 
counted for nothing in her husband’s existence. All his delicately- 
hinted compassion, all his vaguely-worded indignation, the mere 
light jests with which he strove to amuse her, all contained that 
drop of acid which burned its way into the pure gold of her 
affections, and remained with her long after ne left her 
presence. 

She always summoned fortitude enough to repress any sign of 
the harm he did to her; but the effect of it was for that reason 
j the more baneful. Sorrows and doubts, which pass away when a 
i woman can weep for them at her mother’s knees, or in her sister’s 
arms, grow Bivoug and cruel in solitary meditation and the 
nurture of thoughts unconfessed. 

One night at a ^eat fete the Due de Vannes approached her 
and said to her with a smile : 

* How preoccupied you are, my cousin I I never should have 
thought that anyone so young would look so grave at a hall. 
Really, you make one fear that after all you were wrongly turned 
from your vocation, and would have been happiest in the cloister, 
much as the world would have lost.’ 

‘ The world would have lost nothing,’ answered the girl, a 
little bitterly. ‘ The world and I have no affinity.’ 

‘That is only an idea. In a few years you will habituate 

yourself to ’ he paused and added with meaning, ‘ to many 

things which seem to you harsh and cold. Penelope nowadays, 
if she spin at all to console herself for abandonment, only weaves 
the web of Jlirtages ' ** 

Ysemhe coloured at the insinuation contained in the phrase. 
Her heart was too full for her to trust herself to answer. Did all 
these people know, as she knew, that her husband had never 
loved nerP 

‘You are trop tailUe d r antique,' said de Vannes wii^ a little 
impertinence. ‘ Do you think you are ever thanked for all 
exclusive devotion which does not permit you to smile at a ball ? 
Do not be angered, Yseulte. I should he glad if I could persuade 
foxx that it would be much wiser to smile often — and smile on 
; others. Men are ungrateful, my cousin. The spaniel love is not 
i what moves them most,’ 
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t do not know why you should say this to me/ she mur- 
mured with emherrassment and offence. ‘ You presume too lur 
oft our relationship ’ 

* Pardon me I ’ said the Due very humbly. ‘ My indignation is 
apt to outrun my prudence. I do not like to see — anyone — 
passively accept neglect. Neglect should he avenged. It ^ the 
only way in which it can he transformed into allegiance.’ 

Yseulte made a courageous effort to conceal her knowledge of 
the drift of his words. * 

* I cannot tell what you allude to/ she said coldly. * Nor do I 
sej^why you should feel any anger for which you are not asked.’ 

‘ In the last century/ continued de Vannes, as though he had 
not heard her, * there was a woman called Lesconihat j she was 
very beautiful and had many lovers ; she incited them to many 
crimes. One of them, Mongedt, was condemned to be broken on 
the wheel % one of these crimes. He could have cleared himself 
if he had revealed her name ; but he never did. He died on the 
wheel silent. She went to the Place de Greve and smiled to see 
his tortures. “ II ne fallait pas moins que cela pour faire rougir 
Moiigeot I ” she cried so loud that he could hear her : he had 
always been very fair and pale. But he died mute, nevertheless. 
It is women like the Lescomhat, my cousin, who are loved like 
that. Pauline de Beaumont, the very flower and perfection of 
womanhood, was only allowed as a reward for her devotion to 
foUow her lover at a distance like a dog and die in Rome. It is 
always so.’ 

A chill passed over the girl as he spoke. vShe said wearily : 

* Madame de Beaumont was as nature and religion made her ; 
she could not have rivalled your Lescomhat if she had wished.' 

Then she rose and went away from him. 

When she returned home to her own rooms, where she was 
now too often left as solitary as though she had been in her nun’s 
cell at Faiel, she fell upon her knees before her crucifix and sobbed 
bitterly: she had seen that night how wistfully, and with what 
unconsciously revealed longing and regret, the eyes of Othmar had 
followed every movement of her rival. 

To her ignorance, Nadii}^ Napraxine was a woman as cruel, 
08 evil, as terrible as the murderess Lescomhat of whom the Due 
de Vannes had spoken. All the innumerable intricacies of line, 
and the delicate hall-tints of which such a character as hers was 
composed, made a study far beyond the girl’s power of analysis, 
even hadaany such power been left to her in the confusion and 
the fever of her thoughts. She only saw in her a sorceress, 
whose merciless will and irresistible seduction drew her husband 
from her as the Greek ships of old fliat passed to the world of 
the east were drawn out of their safe straight road by the loack* 
stone rocks of the Gulf of Arabia. A sense of entire helplessnesa 
and of unending despair came upon her in those glad sunlit flower* 
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filled Frisian days when all the pomp and pleasure which the 
great world could give were continually around her. If ever 
timidly and ashSmed she ventured to reveal anything which she 
endured in the sanctity of the confessional, her confessor, an 
austere and fanatical recluse, always met her with the reply that, 
having turned as she had done frona the paths o^^ religion, she 
only met with her just retribution if the golden apples of terres- 
trial life, for which sue had abandoned spiritual things, changed 
tb ashes between her lips. She received no compassion (from him 
and little consolation; she followed meekly the course oOf self- 
mortification che traced out for her ; and, day by day, her cd^cek 
grew paler, her eye heavier, her step more slow and joyless. 

She suffered as only a nature can sufier which is too sensitive 
to seek comfort in revealing itself, and too unused to the ways of 
the world to be able to find either distraction or compensation. 
No tortures would have wrung from her the confe^lon of what 
she felt ; she was ashamed of the passionate and piteous jealousy 
of which she was conscious ; she thought it an oftence against her 
husband and her God. But she could not resist its inroads into 
her peace ; it grew and grew, and its insidious fires spread farther 
and farther in her simple soul, as a cancer spreads in healthy 
flesh. 

She felt no sense of wrong; even in her own thoughts she 
uttered no reproach against him. lu her own sight she was so 
utterly his deotor that she had no title to complain, even though 
ho should wring her very heart with desertion. But a sickening 
despondency stole upon her little by little ; each week brought 
with it some clearer sense of counting for nothing in his life, some 
sharper consciousness that she had no real place in his affections. 
Her perceptions, suddenly and cruelly aroused by the knowledge 
that he loved another woman than herself, became preternaturally 
'keen in instinct and second-sight. She could tell in an instant, 
by the expression of his features, when he had seen her rival or 
when ho bad failed to meet her. Her mind, lately so ignorant of 
all the meanings of the world’s babble, grew fatally alive to all its 
insinuations, its hints, its allusions, whenever these in aught con- 
cerned Nadine Napraxine. Her ea” brought to her the faintest 
and most distant whispers in which the dreaded name was spoken. 
She became aware of the meaning of Othmar’s glance, animated 
or absent, according as Nadine Napraxine was wfithin his sight or 
not. She grew sensitive to all the different inflections of his voice, 
in which expectation, disappointment, pleasure, mortif cation, or 
impatience spoke. She was as susceptible to every change in him 
I as the mercury to the frost and to the sun. Her whole existence 
^ was consumed in her study of him. 

The self-restraint and the silence to which her early years 
had been trained, made her perfectly capable of repressing every 
outward sign of what she felt. Othmar saw no alteration in her ; 
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lie saw that she went eagerly into the world, and imagined that 
she, like all women, had learned to enjoy its frivolitiSs. She 
^as always calm, docile, cheerful ; she had at att times a graceM * 
answer to those with whom she spoke, an admirable manner in 
whatever scene she was placed in. Tie never divined how, beneath 
the serious smile on her mouth which served to hide the aching, 
wistful douhfe and fears of ^^er stiU childlike heart, how, beneath 
the pretty stateliness and gravity which h# had first admired at 
Millo, and which never altered in her, there throbbed the poignant 
pain of d timid and impassioned afiTection — wasted. 

I If He had loved her, he might have seen something of it, little 
ra^fllen are able at any time to read the soul of a woman ; but he 
was only kind to her, gentle to her, faithful — as yet — to her. He 
never loved her, and so all the wistful, lonely suffering went on 
and grew greater and greater unguessed by him. When he sat 
by her side in the opera-hoUw«e, all he saw was Nadine Napraxine 
on the op-fliiite side of the theatre ; when he entered a ball-room, 
or a music-room, or a drawing-room before a dftlner, all be looked 
for were the dark, languid, luminous eyes of the woman he adored, 
and when he met their glance, and saw across a crowded salon the 
irony of her slight and subtle smile, he only lived for her. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

This duel, if duel it could he called, since all the science and 
almost all the advantages were on one side, passed constantly in 
the presence and beneath the eyes of Othmar, But he was blind 
to it with the shortsightedness of a man ; he was, oven, more than 
once irritated by what he thought was an excess of kindness, an 
unusual interest, shown by the woman whom he loved to his 
wife. He hated to see them near each other. He scarcely dis- 
guised his restlessness when he noted any approach to intimacy 
TOtween them. The remembrance of those two mornings at La 
Jac^uemerille were for ever with him. He could not pardon 
Nadme Napraxine that she appeared so entirely to ignore their 
memory. True, he thought nitterly, it was she who had betrayed 
jhim, and it b always the betrayed who remembers, the betrayer 
*who forgets. Had he said so much to her she would have 
answerea : ‘ My friend, I did not betray vou : I only told you I 
•would r^ect. I did reflect; if the result or my reflection was 
adverse to you, it was your misfortune perhaps, but it was also 
your fault.^ 

CMce or twice Melville endeavotred to induce Nadine Na- 
praxine to speak of the young girl of whose destinies he considered 
tisr the arbitress, but he never succeeded. 

‘She b very beautiful;^ she always answered with that 
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talent in eelecting what she could say truthfully, which was not 
the leastiof her wisdom. She added a few more words of eulogy, 
neither critical n^ exaggerated ; she did not permit him to ha^ 
any glimpse of the consummate scorn joined to the sincere com- 
passion with which she regarded the wife of Othmar, every one of 
whose emotions she read as though she read them in a book everjr 
time that the voice of Yseulte changedtin greeting her or the girrs 
tell-tale colour rose, cor faded, whenever she herself entered a 
rc^m or looked at her across a theatre. 

No one of all her lovers had ever been so completely mes- 
merised by her power as was this girl who held the n^e, the 
home, the honbur of Othmar, while she herself held all his menic*/, 
all his desires, all his mind and heart and life. 

It was the fascination of the ophidian for the dove. It 
^ratified her sense of dominion, and aroused all her more cruel 
instincts. The reluctant fascination which she exercised over 
Yseulte ; the visible effort with which the girl strfiir. 'to escape 
from it and failed; the magnetism with which her gaze was 
rivetted and her ear strained to follow every movement, to catch 
every utterance of her foe ; that helplessness, that unwilling, yet 
powerless, subjugation, excited all which was coldest, most con- 
temptuous, most inexorable, in the soul of the woman in whose 
veins ran the blood of the assassins of Paul. That clairvoyance 
which is the gift of all rare intelligences, made her as conscious of 
all the bewildered thoughts which thronged the mind of Yseult" 
as though she saw them in the magic crystal of a sorcerer. She 
knew how, when she looked at the girl carelessly, smlliugly, over 
the feathers of her fan or the flowers of her bouquet, across the 
sea of light of the opera-hoase, the whole soul of her innocent 
rival shrank and trembled within her, even whilst the natural 
courage, and resolution, and pride, of the de Valngne blood forced 
her to endeavour to resist, and enabled her to succeed in concealing, 
the fear and trouble which she felt. 

‘ She is brave, ^ said Nadine Napraxine to herself with respexjt ; 
but all the scorn which was in her made her add, without pity, 
* but wliat a child 1 — how foolish I — how transparent I ’ 

^ In that continual flux and reflux of society which incessantly 
brings together those of the same world and allows them to see 
each other perpetually, even though they remain strangers, the 
occasions were frequent, almost daily, in which she could study this 
poor aching heart, which was lidd as bare to her as though Yseulte 
nad had a mirror in her breast, and, for no victory and no caprice 
of her life, had she ever been so interested de sefaire helfe as now, 
when she was conscious that her imperial charm, her nameless 
irresistible powers of seduetjon, had thrown their magic net over 
the life which had most cause of all on earth to fear her own. 

If he had known that she had suftered thus, his compassion and 
bis sense of honour would have been arpus^ and nave taken 
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alarm ; but he was hUnd to it, as men dominated by an exclusiTS 
passion are blind to all outside it. His principles and tts good 
t^fte would have made him Lis own most mexofable censor had 
he been in any act of his life faithless, in the gross meanings of the 
word, to the young life which he had united to his own. But he 
did not consider that a love which he pressed like a knife into the 
depths of his heart, and of which he believed he gave no outward 
sign whatever, did any wrong to Yseulte. She was still so young ; 
she had all she desired; she would have children about her ia 
other yete ; she was of that docile, feminine, unimpassioned 
nature "^hicb is easily content with the placid affections of the 
nattfal ties. He did not think that he betrayed her because, all 
unknown to her, he cherished in the depths of his own soul a 
bitter, cruel, hopeless, and yet most exquisite and most enduring 
passion. He had mven her all which the world can give to any 
human creature ; ne did not realise that his lips were chill when 
he kissed Ifli^his eyes indifferent when they glanced at her, his 
speech to her too often absent and conventional, his caresses too 
often forced, mechanical, and without any throb of warmth. 

He knew well that if he were wise, even if he were faithful in 
intent to his wife, he would leave Paris whilst Nadine Napraxine 
was in it. His many possessions could have given him a hundred 
facile excuses for absence, and Yseulte would have gone willingljr 
wherever he had chosen to take her. But he did not obey his 
conscience ; he was swayed by his pride, which would not allow 
him to let the world say that he retreated before his sorceress, and 
he was hold by that power which a great love exercises over the 
judgment and the volition. The mere glance of her eyes had 
fascination enough to destroy all his resolutions, and draw him 
into absolute oblivion of everything save herself. His passion for 
her was one of those which absence and denial intensify. He 
would make the arrangements of his whole day subordinate to one 
slight chance of meeting her for a moment in a crowd, of seeing 
her pass at a distance beneath the boughs of an avenue. He had 
received a mortal affront, a merciless insult, and yet he forgave 
them both ; he was with her once more, he had no sense except 
of that one ecstasy. He was weak as a reed in her hands ; ne 
could have flung himself at Ifhr feet and kissed them. He knew 
that manliness, dignity, honour, duty, self-respect, all ought to 
have forbidden him to cross her threshold, but he was indiflereut 
to them ; they were mere names, without power, almost without 
meaning, for him. They had no more control over him than 
threads of^silk upon the neck of a horse which has broken loose. 
She was before him, the one woman who was beautiful, beloved, 
and desired by bim ; and he realised tl^^t it had been of no u?e to 
try and cure a delirious fever with a simple draught of 8wee|^ 
h^bs, as Melville had once said. 

His own wife wa# nothing to him ; the wife of Napraxine waa 
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all. despised and hated himself for his inconstancy where his 
fealty TOund him, for his fidelity where he had only received light 
mockery and cifiel provocation. But he could not change Ms 
nature, and the education which life had given him had contained 
no lesson in the art of self-denial. The world had always been at 
hie feet ; his desires had always been gratified and his wishes fore- 
stalled ; he had never been used to sifojugate his own inclinations ; 
and this, the first e^il which had ever tempted him, began to 
assail him with increasing force with every day which brought 
him within sight of the one woman whom he adored. Bhe knew 
his weaknesi^, as she knew that of every human being who ever 
approached her, and she had no compassion for it. A ma^^ho 
had done her the insult of presuming to seek elsewhere consolation 
for her own indifference, had no mercy from her in his failure ; he 
had offended her in the only vulnerable portion of her character, 
her supreme love of exclusive dominion. She was not vain with 
any common vanity, but the instincts towards ab^nute mastery 
were strong in her; whoever thwarted those instincts always 
repented his temerity in dust and ashes. Each step which Othmar 
made towards resumption of her yoke upon his passions, seemed to 
her only his duo chastisement ; every pang which she detected in 
him, every look of remorse, every imprudence of utterance or 
regard, pleased her as witness of his just degradation. In the 
many occasions which society gave her, she planted daggers in hig 
breast with every cruelly chosen woid she spoke, which was inva- 
riably veiled in easy irony or simulated iriendliness, until his 
whole existence was consumed between the longing for, and the 
dread of, her approach. She had towards him a mingling of com- 
passion, raillery, and kindness, which was of all means the one 
most certain to wound, excite, and enchain him. Whenever he 
was within hearing she was in her wittiest moods, her most 
brilliant aspects ; all the various charms of her acute intelligence 
and of her high culture seemed increased tenfold after the simple 
childlike speech and the convent-bred mind of his young wife, 
lie felt like a man who, long chained to a narrow, colourless, 
peaceful shore, is suddenly set free amidst the flowerinj^ labyrinths 
and the voluptuous colours of a tropical savannah. 

Never had Nadine Napraxine oeen so willing to please, so 
facile to he pleased, as in the course of this Paris winter, when he 
was constantly within sight of her coquetteries, within earshot of 
her speeches. He watched her across a salon as a captive sunk in 
the depths of a prison may gaze at a summer sky beneath which 
he may never again stand a free man. The sense of his vicinity 
and of his sufiering supplied that stimulant to life which her 
languid emotions ne^ed ; ■ ihe viewed the drama of his regret and 
asvolt with an interest in it half hitter, half sweet. A man who 
could have wedded another whUst he loved herself, deserved, she 
told herself, to eufihr ; yet there were moments when, beneath her 
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trmmphs and lier mockeries, there was in her own heart a thrill of 
answering painj what might have been, glided also bOlfore her 
memory with pale reproach. ^ 

^ One night, entirely by chance, he and she were alone for a few 
minutes, that solitude in a crowd ibr which great entertainments 
.give so much opportunity. 

It was a ball giver^by Prince Orloff; those hazards of 
society which it always amused her to subdue and turn to the 
service of her own intentions, had brought him to her side ; son^e 
great pajms made a little grove around them ; the sound of the 
valse f^m Faust came dreamily from the distant ball-room. 

JJ)o you know, Othmar, that I am disappointed* in you P ’ she 
murmured, in her softest, cruellest, most malicious tones. * I 
imagined that you would be so very good to your wife ; you were 
always sighing to be an homme d'inUrieur^ you were always 
coveting solitude, sentiment, and sympathy. I expected to see 
you give ^iHjbhe example of a perlectly ideal union ; but I am 
afraid that, after all, you are not much better than other men.* 

^ Madame ’ 

I * Oh, you are angry, of course ! Everyone is angry who is in 
/the wrong. It is perl'ectly true, you are only a husband like ten 
thousand others. You were always a little like Chateaubriand : 
‘^Touriste, ambassadeur, ministre, ou amant, ^ peine arrive, il 
s’ennuie.’* ’ 

* It might be true of M. de Chateaubriand,’ said Othmar, with 
displeasure, * it is not so of me. I am most constant — where I 
have never been welcome.* 

The confession escaped him despite himself, and he regretted 
it passionately as soon as it was uttered. 

^That is why you are faithful,* said Nadine Napraxine, 
smiling. ‘If you had been welcome, how poor and pale the 
whole country of your explorations wouM have seemed to you I 
’There is only one way not to have shut on you those dreadful 
gates of disUlusion ; it is to he wise, and never to pass through 
.them.* 

‘ Your philosophies are, no doubt, madame, as correct as your 
observations,* said Othmar, with impatience. 

‘ I ^ass my life in obseiping,* she replied. ‘ It is the only 
pursuit ia society which has really any interest in it. But tell 
me, do you not a little, just a little, neglect your wife P It is a 
pity, she is so young ; in time, if you be not there, someone else 
will be.^ 

• ‘Neve# I* he interrupted, with some heat. ‘I have many 
faults, no doubt, and I abandon them to your observation ; but 
Yseulte has not a single defect that I have seen ; she is loyalty, 
iimocence, and honour incarnated.* * 

* They are three charming qualities,* relied Nadine Napraxmef 

* but they do not appear to Save any result except that of making 

B B 
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you dangerously confident that you may leave them wholly to 
t^mselM/ 

Othmar coloured ; he was sensible of the correctness of the 
accusation, and i? irritated him excessively to hear the woman ht 
loved rebuke him for his conduct to his wife. 

^ If I be too indifferent where all my allegiance should be 
given,' he said abruptly, ‘ the Princess Napraxine should be the last 
on earth to accuse me^of it. She knows the cause.' 

^ * The cause, I imagine, is in your temperament,’ she replied, 
ignoring his meaning, ‘ as it was in Chateaubriand’s.' 

* Can we not leave Chateaubriand alone ? ’ ^ 

^ And spetfk only of yourself P It is a curious thing, but a 
man is never contented unless he is speaking solely of himself. 

; It is the only entity in which he takes any real interest.’ 

^Perhaps it is the only one with which he is really con- 
versant.' 

* Oh, you must be conversant with your wife’i^. Her mind 
must be clear as crystal. Do you know, Othmar, I think you 
ought to be more grateful than you are ; to have so very pure a 
creature as that to be the mother of your children, is a privilege 
to you and to your race.' 

She spoke gravely for the moment, abandoning the ironical 
mockery of her habitual tone. 

He rose abruptly, 

‘ I cannot be grateful,' he said very low, with a passionate 
vibration in his voice. * I was a fool, and 1 committed a great 
error. With all my life burnt up by one love, I imnpined that 1 
could slake the flames of it by contact with youth and innocence, 
as if the woodland brook could cool and arrest the boiling lava I ’ 

Nadine Napraxine heard, with her languid lids drooped over 
her eyes, and the shadow of a smile upon her mouth. 

‘ If it were so, you should be too proud to confess it,' she 
said, after a pause. * To be sure it is not e very confidential con- 
fession, for everyone sees that your — experiment — has not been 
quite 80 successful as you hoped, as Baron Fritz, at least, hoped. 
Well, we have talk^ long enough in this solitude ; ^you may 
take me to the ball-room.' 

When he went home, no sleep erme to him that night ; his 
conscience and his pride rebuked him for the admission he 
had made, and before his eyes there passed ceaselessly the 
vision of Nadine Napraxine, pale, ethereal, magically seductive, 
like those figures of Herculaneum which float noiselessly in the 
air, their bodies delicate as the gossamer- winged bcrly of the 
Deilephila. 

And she had said to him, * All the world sees that your ex- 
l^riment has not succeeded'! ’ 

The words added the one drop of mortification and of bitter- 
U 6 H which was alone wanting in the cup which he had of his own 
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weakness and of his own will filled for himself, and was forced by 
the mstice of fate to drink. ^ 

She herself drove homeward alone through the chilly 
shadows of the dawn, which could not touch hd^ wrapped in her 
eider-down lined satins, and reclining amongst her yietding 
cushions. A beggar woman sitting on a doorstep with a sick 
child sleeplesi in her arms, jaw the carriage pass, and thought, 

‘ What must It feel like to tbll on like thatg clad like that, warm 
and happy like that, with the price of a million loaves of bread 
in one sijigle stone at your throat ? ' * 

Nadfsne Napraxine would have told her that food and warmth 
an<l jewels were no especial pleasure, when you had been always 
used to them ; perhaps the a nsence of them might be painful — 
much she would have granted. 

She drove homeward, and went up to her white dressing- 
room with a vague sense of impatience and of regret stirring , 
within her., 

How he loved her, how he loved her, although he had been 
madman enough to give his life to another in an insane attempt to 
attain oblivion I 

She did not lie down, but when her women had undressed her 
and wrapped her in her loose warm wrappers, she sat long looking 
dreamily into the tire burning on the open hearth, for the night of 
April was chilly within doors though without nightingales began 
to sing amidst the lilac buds. He would still, if she chose, go far 
away from all duty, all honour, all the ways of the world and 
the respect of men. Almost it tempted her, that which she had 
rejected two years before. There was another life to be hurt 
now ! Friederich Othmar had perchance read her temperament 
aright when he bad thought that the power to make misery would 
have greater force to attract her than the power to confer hap- 
; piness. 

‘ I suppose I must bo what the good dullards call wicked,^ she 
thought with a smile at herself, and a certain vague emotion of 
disgust at her own impulse. 

Was she wicked? Was anybody so? Was there ever any- 
thing in human nature beyond impatience, ennui, inquisitiveness, 
natural love of dominion, aid wholly iustinctive egotism P Dia 
not these, collectively or singly, suffice to account for all human 
actions F 
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' CHAPTER xmi. 

A TBW days later Nadine Napraxine was surprised and annoyed 
at receiving in the forenoon a requeslj from her husband that she 
would be so good as tp receive him for a few moments. 

< Beg the Prince to excuse me/ she said to her women. 'lam 
til'ed and must go out in an hour.’ ( 

Never once in the years of their marriage had Napraxine ever 
ventured to iasist after such a message, or to revolt againstJ^er 
decisions. She was astonished and exceedingly irritated when 
they brought her a pencilled note in which were written some 
blurred words : ' Pray pardon me, but I have urgent reasons to 
desire to see you without delay ; I must entreat of you to admit 
me, if only for a moment.’ 

' Quelle corv6e / ’ she murmured, as she reluctantly gave the 
order to let him enter. The companionship of her husband, at 
all times wearisome to her, had become in the last few weeks 
more than usually intolerable. 

' I must beg of you not to send me these autocratic demands,’ 
she said, with much impatience, as he entered. ‘ You want my 
women sent awayP Why should they be sent awayP What 
can you possibly have to say that may not be heard from the 
housetops P ’ 

Looking at him with irritation and undisguised dislike, she saw 
an expression upon his face which was new there ; he motioned 
the maids away with authority; he was disturbed and excited; 
he had nevertheless a certain dignity and anger in his attitude. 

* Do you know, madame,’ he said abruptly when they were 
alone, being scarcely conscious of what he did say, ‘ that here in 
Paris there are persons who venture to hint that. — that — that 
Othmar has been for many years at your feet P That his mar-^ 
ri^e was only one of pique ? That even now he neglects hia* 
wile because of youP Had you any idea of thisP Can you tell 
me what possible foundation there is for it ? Oh, do not think 
for a moment that I pay any heed to it, only I w’ould like to 
know why — when ’ 

Entangled in his words and in his ideas, he stammered, 
breathed heavily, came to a full pause ; he dared not accuse her, 
did not even accuse her in his own thoughts; but the sudden 
knowledge that her name was spoken in union with Otblnar’s had 
so galled and stunned lum that ne had lost his usual patience, his 
haHtual timidity, before her. 

Ilis wife heard him yvith a contraction of her eyebrows, which 
was the only sign she ever gave of anger ; her eyes were cold and 
haughty: W whole countenance was os uxmevealing u the 
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marble features of Her bust by I)upr6 which stood on a t^le neaf* 
For the sole time in her life she was not prepared with a reply i ^ 
file various memories which had united herseliiand Othmar had 
been always so carefully veiled fro|?i the knowledge of others that 
she had never imagined any outer Hght would be ever shed upon 
them. The world had certainly seen at one time that Othmar 
loved her, ana had been ret^fly to sacrifice his life at her w-ord, but 
that had been long ago ; she had not suppdled that the emotions 
which hgr clairvoyance had discovered, the mesmerism which i^e 
BtUl ea^rcised, had had any spectators. But if for the moment 
sujgarised, she was never tor a moment at faulty She looked 
steadily at her husband, with the delicate lines of her eyebrows 
drawn together in a frown, which lent a strange severity to her 
features. 

*My dear Prince,’ she said slowly and coldly; 'you havQ 
known my character for nearly eight years. I cannot tell whether* 
the opportu?Sties you have had of understanding it have been 
employed to the utmost, or whether your powers of comprehen- 
sion have been not altogether equal to the task. But one thing 
at least I should have supposed you would have learned in all 
that time — I should have thought you would have understood 
that I do not permit impertinent interrogation, or even interroga- 
tion at all. 1 never ask you questions; I expect never to be 
asked them,’ 

Napraxine stood before her like a chidden child ; his long habit 
of deference to her will and fear of her superiority were still in the 
ascendant wdth him, but struggling against them were his own 
manfiness, and a vague, new-born suspicion, strengthened by a 
certain evasiveness, which even his sluggish intelligence perceived, 
in her reply. 

‘ After all,’ he said, somewhat piteously and irrelevantly ; 

' after all, Nad^ge, I am your husband.’ 

* Unhappily 1’ ^ 

The single word so chill and so contemptuous was cast at him 
like a blow with crystals of ice. He shrank a little. 

' No doubt you think so, though I have done what I could/ 
he said, humbly repressing pang he felt. ' But unhappily or 
not, the fact is a fact. You permit me very few conjugal rights, 
but there is one which you will not surely deny me — the right to 
know what truth or untruth there is in these stories of Othmar ? ’ 

* You speak like a Ju^e <r%7tstruction I ’ she said, with all her 
^ustomarf disdain. ' /ou ought to let no one tell you those or 
any other stories. It is yourself whom they make ridiculous, not 
*me.’ 

'No one shall make me so long/iie muttered. 'If you will 
not answer me, I will go to him.’ ^ . • 

She raised her head haughtily and looked him fbll in the face 
with* that gaae wherewith she was accustomed to cow and to 
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eoerce Jjj&n, as Hie sbepherd^s Toice intimidates and rules the 

. - 

‘ *^at would* be certainly original/ sbe said, with a sligHI 
suggestion of laughter. * A husband going to an imaginai^ lover 
to beg liim to reveal how high he stood in the favour of his wife ! 
—it would be original if it would not be dignifie^. I wonder 
what Othmar would answer you 1 Y&u will admit that it would 
be a great temptation Vo his vanity — and his invention I ^ 

• Napraxine paced a few steps to and fro the room in an agitation 
which eveiT one of her languid and contemptuous words inoreased ; 
a kind of hopelessness always came over him in the presence of 
his wife ; it was so impossible to move, to touch, to hold, to com- 
prehend her. The calm raillery, the chill imperious anger, which 
were all he ever could excite in her, left his heart so shrunken and 
wounded, his pride so humiliated and baffled. 

* He paused before her suddenly. 

* Nadege,’ he said, with a tremor in his voice : * "5^5 know that 
I have always liked Othmar. You asked me once why. It is not 
much of a narrative. This is it. One day, years and years ago, 
when he was quite a youth, we chanced to travel together 
in Rusfida. There was a movement of agrarian revolt at that 
time. As we passed a village in the province of Moscow we came 
upon a horrible contlagration; there were incendiary tires ^ great 
sheepfolds and cattle-pens were burning. T — nea\en forgive my 
selfishness I — would have driven on ; 1 only wanted to get to 
Moscow itself in time for a masked hall at the Kremlin ; but 
Othmar would not; he sprang out of the carriage and rallied 
a few men around him, and plunged right into the flames to save 
the sheep and the cattle, or such of them as he could ; of course 
when he did that, I had no choice but to do the same. We 
worked all night; we saved thousands of the beasts, but we lost 
the boll at the Kremlin. I do not say it was anything very great 
to do. I dare say numbers of other young men would have done 
M much; hut the remembrance of it has always made me like 
Othmar. If you had seen him scorched, and singed, and black 
with smoke, his hair burnt and his hands blistered, dragging the 
rams and the ewes, driving the huhpcks and heifers, the names 
curling up over the grass which was as dry as chips, for it was in 
the month of August ; — I have always liked him ever since ; he is 
not the mere ennuy6 that they think him.' 

He paused abruptly ; his wife's eyes bad a conflicting expres- 
sion in them ; there was emotion and there was mockery# 

‘Oh fool!— ^oh poor big innocent foolT she thought, ‘you to 
praise Otho Othmar to me I ' 

Yet something in what 4ie had said softened her cynical in- 
tolerance of his questions and made her more merciful to him. 
The only qualities which were ever admirable to her in her 
husband were his courage and his sympathy with courage. They 
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were not uncommon attributes, but they were those which always 
had affinity to hers. And the half-grotesque, half-pathelic ignor- 
imce which was visible as he spoke of Othmar moved her to a ^ 
certain indulgence in all her scorn. * 

* He is so stupid, but he is so honest/ she thought, as she haa 

thought so ofSMi before, with a feeling of compassion which might 
in any othertwoman have been a pang of conscience. However, 
the passing sentiment could not altogetl^r e3?:clude her more 
dommant instincts of raillery, her not easily appeased offience at 
interro^tion and interference. * 

* I So not really see, my dear Napraxine/ she said languidly, 
'Milat possible connection singed sheep and burniiig heifers have 
to do with the rumours which — you say — society has been so 
good as to set on foot concerning me. It is unfortunate that your 
ideas are always so entangled that it is very difficult to follow 
them. But I imagine, so far as I can evolve anything from 8ucl|^ 
a chaos, tl igt what you intend me to understand by all this is, 
that because one summer night in Russia long ago you were 
witness of a courageous action on the part of — your friend — you 
would be sorry to suppose that he would commit one wnich 
would make him your enemy : is that so P ^ 

Napraxine made a gesture of assent. 

* I cannot express myself well,* he murmured. * But you are 

so clever you can always understand * 

' To sort the black and the white beans set to Psyche for a 
task were easier,* quoted his wife, with her enigmatical smile. 

‘ Still, if I interpret your meaning aright, it is that. Pray, then, 
let your mind be at rest ; the Countess Othmar is not neglected 
that I know of, and if she be, fe n*y mis pour rim' 

Then she poured out her chocolate. Napraxine was reassured 
by her indifferent manner, and did not observe that the major 
part of his interrogations was still left unanswered. 

* I was sure of it,’ he said with warmth. ‘ He is very much in 
love with her, is he not ? * 

She gave a slight, most eloquent gesture, indicative of abso- 
lute ignorance and of as absolute indifference. 

* Ah ! that is another matter which I could not presume to 
^ decide,* she answered witl#a little yawn. ‘ He has been married 
'fourteen months ; men are not usually in love so long as that.* 

I j > began Napraxine ; then he stammered, paused, and 

coloured, afraid of her ridicule. 

‘Yes; you were,* said his wife, serenely. ‘But it is very 
unusuH ; it is very undesirable. I do not t hink it contributed to 
your comfort ; it certainly did not to mine.’ 

Napraxine sighed. 

‘ I should have never changed, he said with ardour, though 
with timidity, as though he were a lover of eighteen. ^ • 

* ‘ You have never changed|* she said with that smile which aha 
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eould render enchanting in sweetness and in graciousness. ^You 
have always been much better to me than I have deserved, and 
tjou have always J>een the most generous and the most amiable o§ 
men. Now go ; I have many things to do, and I want my 
women.^ 

Napraxine grew red with pleasure at her praise, and his pale 
eyes shone with eagerness, delight, an^ the admiration which she 
had hated so intenselyen the early years of their marriage. He 
stooped towards her, breathless with his gratitude, and his hopes 
•uiaenly aroused after so many years of despair and of Ifjsigna- 
tion. 

‘ Nadine,’ htj murmured. ^Even now — now — if you woiflH? 
None of them have loved you as I do.’ 

She stretched out her hand so that his lips, which would fain 
have gone elsewhere, were forced to remain there. 

* ‘ Ferhaps,’ she said vaguely, still with that enchanting smile 
which was to him like a glimpse into Paradise itseli^ ^ Do not 
ask for too much at first ; au revoir' 

Then she rang for her maids, and he was forced to with- 
draw ; but he went with all the forces of a re-awakened passion 
throbbing in his veins and beating at his heart, like a swarm ol 
bees roused by a ray of warmth from winter toi por. 

She, as soon as his step had ceased to echo along the distant 
corridors, and the sound of wheels and horses’ feet in the court- 
yard below told her that he was about to leave the house, dis- 
missed her women, saying that she wished to sleep, and sat alone, 
with a sense of strong disgust and of vngue anxiety upon her. 

‘I could not allow him to provoke Othmar,’ she thought. 

• Anything but that I anything but that I ’ 

She would have been capable of any self-sacrifice, of any con- 
eession to her husband, which could have prevented the hostile 
meeting of those men. 

A sudden tide of strong emotion swept over her self-centred 
and languid life. In that one moment, in which she had become 
conscious of a possible danger to Othmar, she had become as con- 
scious of the full force of her regard for him. Love, whicjh had 
been her victim, her plaything, her instrument, her servitor, for 
so long, became at length the guest <£ her own heart, and was 
sponger than herself. She had driven that danger away from 
his path by the skill of her consummate finesse ; but she was not 
wholly reassured, and if to save him from her husband’s sus- 

S lcions she would be compelled to make herself the recipient of 
er husband’s re-awakened tenderness, she felt that tne price 
^ would be more hateful than death. 

Even the momentary constraint and feigning which she had 
put upon herself with her husband stung all her pride, offended 
all her dignity ; she could take no delight in it as she did usually 
in the admirable issues of her most admirable skill in seduction 
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and disBimulation. A certain impression^ winch was not pro- 
found enough to be shame but had its character^ remalfied with 
her. She had been successful as usual^ but success did not con- 
tent her. She was exceedingly proud ; her delicacy, which was 
as susceptible as any sensitive plant to any rude approach, shrank 
from the path into which she had entered. She could take an 
intellectual pleasure in adroit dissimulation, but she bad no plea- 
sure in deceiving an honest confidence. Sue had always des- 
pised with all the scorn of her nature the covered ways ef 
intrigue Ahe hidden resorts of illicit desires ; her taste as well as 
her priae had always preserved her from the pitfalls to which 
othfei' women danced with light hearts and light* steps. Some 
sense of approaching these perils touched her now ana offended 
her, as with the presence of some vulgar thing. She saw clearly 
enough what Othmar perhaps did not or would not see, that 
their mutual love would soon or late take them on that same 
road which Jll lovers have taken since the days when the Book 
was read beneath the garden trees of Rimini. She was not 
alarmed or troubled in any moral sense, but her delicacy *and 
her hauteur were disturbed. For the first time, she felt that it 
was possible for events and sentiments to have more control 
over her than she had over them; for the first time she had 
the sensation of being drawn on by fete in lieu of herself con- 
trolling it. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

In the excitation of his new hopes and of his happy self-delusions 
her husband 8 suspicions had all died away ; he did not even notice 
how completely sne had avoided all direct answer to the questions 
which had at the first so offended her. He had not the faintest con- 
ception of how completely he had been put off' his guard, intoxi- 
cated by suggested concessions, and enwrapped in the blinding 
fumes of awakening affections. 

He went, with his usual heavy and slow tread, hut with a 
heart as light as a youth’s ^ho has heard the first words of 
encouragement from lips he loved, out into the noon -day glare of 
the Paris streets. During these six years through which his wife 
had been no more to him than the tea-rose which she liked to 
year at her throat, he had grown reconciled to the inevitable. 
He had consoled himself with the thousand and one consolations 
with which women are always ready to strew the path of a rich 
man; he had not, after the first, slmck of her dislike, greatly 
rebelled or gj»atly mourned; and he had been what his world 
called a viveur enragS. Yet at the depths of his soul there had 
been always — living, tenacious, indestructible, exceedingly humble, 
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and infinitely forgiving — a great love for his wife. If she had 
eared, sAe could have done what she chose with him ; he would 

* have led the life of an anchorite to win her favour, and thew 
would have been no heroism and no folly to which she could not 
have impelled him. She had never seen in him anything except a 
heavy, stupid, good-humoured man, who could have a very good 
manner when it was wanted, but hud hardly mofe intelligence 
than one of his own ihoujilcs. She never saw the possibilities of 
B#lf-negation and of blind devotion which slumbered in his nature 
because she never felt interest enough in him to look them. 
To see as little of him as was possible, whilst still remaining in 
accordance with the etiquette of the world, was all her Study 
where Platon Napraxine was concerned. 

That he loved her very much she was fully aware — loved her 
as only big dogs and unintellectual people have the instinct to do 

• — hut the higher qualities which were in him, and might have 
been called out bad she chosen, she never knew would have 
cared to know. The natural nobility of his character was entirely 
obscured to her beneath the slowness and dulness of his intelli- 
gence, as his corpulent body and his large appetite wholly concealed 
the heroism of poor Louis Seize from France and from the world. 

Napraxine, when he left her now, walked straight to a private 
club which he often frequented ; a club of great exclusiveness and 
distinction, where very high play could be indulged in every 
morning, afternoon, and evening. There he breakfasted, played a 
little himself to while away time, and waited the coming of the 
Due de Prangiiis. He waited until four o’clock; at that hour, 
which was his usual one for entrance there, the elder de Pranging 
arrived from his customary afternoon baccarat. 

Napraxine threw down the cards he held, rose, and approached 
him. 

* M. le Due,’ be said curtly, * I have learned that you have 

ventured to jest about Madame la Princesso Napraxine. I am 
here to tell you that I do not allow such jests. Ii you apologise 
for them — well. If not ’ 

* I never apologise,’ siiid the Due, as curtly. 

Napraxine, without more words, struck him over the shoulders 
with a cane which he carried. Th4n he turned his back on him 
with supreme disdain, and sat down again to hia 6cart^. 

To such an insult there was only one answer possible. Within 
fifteen minutes a hostile meeting was arranged between him and 
M. de Prangins, which was to take place on the following poorning at 
sunrise, in the gardens of a friend’s chkteau situated on the road 
to Versailles. 

The elder de Prangins, thoqgh a man of sixty-five years of age, 
was of great skill and address in all offensive and defensive science; 
it was he who had killed the young Piedmontese prince, dTvrea, 
some four years before. He was a slightly-made, man, but very 
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strong and a^e, cold and sure in his attack^ and Teiy mreflil 
his guard. He had the reputation of being a dangerous foe, and, 
secure in that reputation, had never condescentfed to bridle hig 
tongue, which was at once coarse and caustic. For Nadine 
Napraiine he had conceived, years earlier, one of those gross, yet 
chill, passionj^ of which a man, advanced in years, is at once 
tenacious and impatient, prdUd and ashamecL 

Platon Napraxine finished his game of 6c8.rt6 and won it. He 
was in n^ degree disturbed or depressed by the ordeal which lay 
before htm. He was as happy as a boy to think that he was about 
to t^gjit in her cause, and he pictured to himse^lf how^ when all was 
over, he would tell her, and perhaps — perhaps — she would smile 
on him for the recital. Like many big, strong, and kindly men, 
he had a great deal of the lad in him ; he was unworn in heart, 
despite all the experiences of his life in Paris and in Petersburg ; 
the adoratioi^f his wife, which he had preserved throughout all * 
the vulgar amours with which he had sought to console himself, 
had served, in a great measure, to keep his youth alive in him. 
With a youth’s hopefulness and short-sightedness he longed now 
for the mom<»nt in which he would say to her, ^ They dared to 
jest of you, but I was there ; and they have bitten the dust.’ 

That night she dined at one house and he dined at another ; 
she went later to more than one ball, at which she showed herself 
for a brief hour of the cotillon and then took herself away, know- 
ing that after her presence there all other women would pale and 
pedl, as the stars fade, or seem to fade, when a meteor passes. She 
and Othmar had met that night at more than one house, and she 
had kept him beside her more openly and for a longer time than 
she had ever done before. It was her manner of reply to her 
husband’s suspicions and to the conjectures of the world. 

Platon Napraxine returned home earlier than usual, and 
waited in a little smoking-room which opened on to the head of 
the staircase that he n’ight hear her arrival, and see her once, if 
only as she passed up the stairs. It was only midnight when he 
went home, and he waited one, two, three, four hours ; then Le 
heard the carriage roll into the inner court and the door of the 
private entrance open. He Jeft the furnoir and walked a few steps 
downward to meet her as she ascended the staircase. His heart 
thrilled as he saw her in her cloak, made of soft blush-coloured 
feathers, with her delicate head emerging from it as from some 
rose-tinted cloud. She herself perceived him waiting there with 
•that involuntary irresistible sense of annoyance which was always 
her first emotion whenever she saw him anywhere. 

She gave him a little careless smile, nodded a good-night, and 
would have gone onward, but he«to]^ed her timidly. 

* Give me one of those,’ he said, as he touched the knot of tea- 
Toses which were fastened at her breast. 

* M^hat nonsense ! ’ she said impatiently, with much real irri- 
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tation^ as she mused, ' If he play the lover, I shall not keep my 
patienc#!* 

Her cloak parted and fell a little off one arm. His eySs 
dvelled passionately on the whiteness of her shoulder, with the 
great diamonds sparkling on it, and the jewelled butterflies tremb- 
ling as though they took the blue veins for azure flowers. 

With an obstinacy which he had «never dared tS show to her 
before he drew away'^one of the tea-roses. 

• ' Do not be angry,* he murmured. 

She shrugged her shoulders with sovereign indiffef«^ce and 
contempt, and passed up the stairs. 

He looked after her with dim longing eyes. ^ 

No shadow of any sort had been upon him throughout that 
sun^ day — the last day of April. 

Tjhe next morning he went with a perfectly light heart to the 
garden outside Paris which had been chosen as the scene of his 
encounter with the Due de Prangins. He had fou^t many duels 
in his time ; he was a fine fencer, though of late he had neglected 
to keep his hand in practice, and he was a man always of the 
coolest and most stolid courage. He had no kind of apprehen- 
sion of the result; he had taken no measures in case he should 
fall ; it seemed so entirely impossible ; besides, all his aftairs were 
in order, all his vast wealth was disposed of with legal accuracy 
and care in documents which were safe in their iron safes in the 
muniment room of ZaraizofT; he went to his appointment with 
no more thought or apprehension than he would have gone to the 
' tir aux pigeons.* 

He lighted a lar^ cigar and stood chatting with his friends to 
the last moment. Now and then he put his hand in his coat ; it 
was to feel for the little rose he had taken from her the day 
before ; but his friends could not know that. 

For some moments after the rapiers crossed the duel was blood- 
less ; a mere display of even and perfect science on each side ; but 
at the third encounter his guard was broken ; the sword of the 
Due de Prangins entered his left side and passed straight through 
the left lung out beneath the shoulder ; his adversary could not 
draw it back ; with the blade transfixing his breast thus, Platon 
Napraxine fell heavily to the grounVl. When they endbavoiu*ed 
to raise him he looked at them, and his lips moved ; it was only 
the hoarsest murmur, but it said once, twice, thrice — ' Do not tell 
her ! Do not tell her I Do not tell her I ’ 

They let him lie where he was; they gathered a^ut him* 
pale and in silence. They all knew ho was a dead man. 

For one moment he looked up at the pale blue morning sky 
where the clouds were drifting ^nd a flock of swallows was ciro- 
lirvy with ray buoyant movement ; there were all the odours of 
spring on flie air, and the grass which he lay on was yellow with 
kingcups and white with d^es. With his right hand he fbeHj 
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made the sign of the cross on Lis breast ; then be thrust the sama 
hand within his coat once more, and with a terrible shtfidering, 
chohing sigh his last breath* pass^ away. Whemthey unloosened 
his lifelesa fingers they found them clasped on a mded tea-rose. 

' Who will tell Princess Napr^ine ? * said the men around 
him, with white lips, to one another. 

The man who nad kille^ him, throwing on his great coat in 
haste, said with a cruel smile : * 

. ‘ She will have a Te Deum in every church in Paris. Yqp 
waste your pity.' 


CTTAPTER XLV. 

NAnuTB Nah^axine had just quitted her bath-room, and was 
taking her chocolate, when her women, vaguely frightened and so 
venturing to disobey her, brought her word that Prince Ezarh^dine 
begged to see her for a few moments on an urgent matter. It 
was noon. She was never visible until three in the daytime in 
Paris. She was at first indignant at such an insolence, then made 
curious by such an intrusion. Ezsjb^dine had been one of her 
husband's familiar associates, but he had never been an intimate 
friend of her own. 

* What can he want P ' she said irritably, * Send M, Valisoff 
to him.' 

Valisoff was her own secretary. 

But when her servants insisted, contrary to all their usual 
timid obedience to her rules, her inquisitiveness was excited ; she 
consented to receive the unbidden and ill-timed visit. She cast 
about her a loose gown of cream-hued Chiua crape, embroidered 
with pansies and primroses, put her feet into slippers which were 
embroidered like it, and with her beautiful arms seen through the 
loose sleeves, and her eyes still suffused with the languor of her 
morning sleep, she passed out into the small salon adjoining her 
dressing-chamber. 

Prince Ezarh^dine, usbertid in there, bowed to the ground, and 
then stood looking at her strangely. He was very pale, and there 
was a tremor about his mouth. 

* Madame,' he murmured, and then paused ; his voice could 
pot be commanded. 

She, \fith her wonderful and instantaneous penetration into 
the minds of those who spoke to her, divined his mission in that 
cme moment in which his eyes met hejs. She went a step nearer 
to him, herself looking like some Aurora of the Italian paintejp, 
ffjth her white floating flower-embroidered robes and her locMe 
heir hpund hy an amethyst-hued ribbon. 
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* "WTiat have you come to tell me P ^ she said, in a strange, low 
voice. 4 Is my husband-dead P ’ 

Ezarhfidine bowed in silence. «• 

She shuddered slightly from head to foot; her eyes opened 
wide with an expression of great terror ; her lips turned white. 
She sat down on the nearest seat, and motioned to him to be 
seated by her. . c 

* Has he fought with Othmar P ’ she said hoarsely, so low that 
l^r words were scarcely intelligible. 

* With Othmar ? No, madame,^ EzarhOdine answered in sur- 

S rise; and told her with whom he had fought and ho'^he had 
ied. ^ ^ 

She heard in perfect silence ; but the colour had returned to 
her lips. 

*Poor Napraxine; he died for her sake, and it is only of 
Othmar that she thought,* mused Prince Ezarh^dinwAs he left her 
house when his painM mission was over. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Othmab was in his own house that day at two o’clock looking at 
a portrait, by Oabanel, of his wife, which had been sent home in 
the forenoon, and which had been left standing in the salon, where 
she passed most of her hours. The portrait was one of the 
triumphs of that elegant master. He had painted her in a gown 
of white velvet, with her favourite peacocks near, and some high 
shrubs of red azaleas to lend her the contrast of rich colour. The 
whole composition was a masterpiece of softness, brilliaiioy, and 
sunshine. Othmar stood looking at it and speaking of it to the 
Baron and to Yseiilte when Alain de Vannes was ushered into the - 
room, and, scarcely pausing for the usual ceremonies of salutation, 
said abruptly to him ; * You have heard the news of the 'morning P 
Napraxine is dead.’ 

The Due had calculated the effect of his abrupt speech. 
Othmar, on whose features the full light was falling from a window 
of which the curtains had l)een drawn back for the examination of 
Oabanel’s portrait, changed colour violently, and his whole face 
expressed the force of conflicting emotions with whicu he was 
moved. Yseulte watched him, fascinated with a vague terror; 
she had never seen him violently moved under the influence of any 
strong feeling. ’ ^ 

Mederich Othmar^ alone retaining his calmness, answered in 
amazement : * Napraxine 1 Napraxine dead ! Are you ce:^n P 
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I eaw him last night at|midnight; he was in full health and 
spirits.’ * • 

• * Nevertheless he is dead,’ said De Vannes, jceeping his gaae ‘ 

on Othmar ; and he related the circumstances oAhe duel. 


Othmar listened in profound silence; he had recovered his 
self-control, but the colour had not returned to his face. 


‘What vwis the cause asked Friederich Othmar, when he 
had heard all that there was to hear. * 


Alain de Vannes shrugged his shoulders. * 

‘ Prangins had spoken jestingly of the Princess — and 
•omeone else. Napraxine heard of it through some lamentable 
indi^retion ; he insulted the old Duke ; and the r(ftult is what I 
have said. He was run through the lungs and died in a few 
moments. De Prangins relieved Madame Napraxine of a trou- 
blesome lad in young d’lvrea ; he has noAv done her a still greater 
service by ridding her of the only ennui in her life which she was* 
sometimes c<llnpelled to endure. I do not know who told her 
what had happened, but the body of Napraxine has already been 
taken to his house. The duel was fought in a private garden at 
Versailles.’ 


Then he paused, having no more to say, and, like a good orator, 
being unwilling to destroy by detail and diffuseness the effect of 
his unexpected statement. 

Othmar muttered a few sentences of conventional regret and 
turned away to where the picture stood. Yseulte followed him 
with wistful eyes. She felt that the news had shocked and 
startled him strangely, hut she was afraid to seem to have re- 
marked his agitation. After a few moments he made some trivial 
excuse, and left the room. 

Friederich Othmar resumed his occupation of examining 
Cahanel’s work through a lorgnon : people whom he knew died 
every day ; it was not such a simple event as that which could 
cause him any excitement, and Platon Napraxine, though a very 
great person in his own way, had no place in the public life of 


liiurope. 

The Due de Vannes approached Yseulte. 

‘ My cousin,’ he said with gentle mockery, ‘ was poor Napraxine 
such a favourite of yours tlAt you look so stricken with sorrow P 
If I had known that my intelligence would have caused such 
regret, I would have been less precipitate in relating it.’ 

Yseulte coloured ; she was conscious that it was her husband’s 
» emotion, not hers, at which he jested. 

‘ Deafh is always terrible,’ she murmured, not knowing what 
to say. ‘ And Prince Napraxine always seemed so well, so strong, 

so full of health ’ ^ ^ 

De Vannes laughed a little gnmly. ^ ^ * 

‘ Poor Napraxine had only one vulnerable point — his heart ; 
9omBf goanper pecked at that as jays peck at fruit ; and this Is ^ 
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the end. You know he adored his w/fe, most unfortunately fot 
himself ;iBhe is called the Marie Stuiirt of our day, and to com* 
< plete the parallel, it was necessary for her to be the cause of hec 
husband’s death.’^ ® 

^ But — she must suffer now/ said Yseulte, her golden eyes dim 
and dark with feeling. 

* Suffer ? ’ echoed Alain de Vannes, * I see you 'do not know 
Madame Napraxlne, though you meet so often. The long strict 
Ilussian mourning and all the religious rites will weary her ter- 
ribly. Beyond that, she will not be much distressed, and^e will 
have many — onnsolations/ 

^ She has children,’ said Yseulte. 

The Due smiled. 

* It was not of her children that I was thinking,’ he said with 
meaning. 

t Friederich Othmar turned round from his examination of the 
portrait. m 

‘ My child,* he said to Yseulte, ‘ will you pardon me if I re- 
mind you that your horses have been waiting a long time, and 
that tlie matm6e at Princess Hohenlohe’s will he more than half 
over. M. le I)uc will he kind enough to excuse the hint j he is 
always so amiable.* 

Yseulte, who was still obedient with the unquestioning submis- 
sion of her childish days, rose and bade adieu to her cousin, then 
went to her own apartments. 

Friederich Othmar turned to the Duke : 

‘ Shall we walk down the boulevard together P * he suggested, 
whilst he thought to himself, * That fox shall not get at her ear if 
I can help it,* 

While Alain de Vannes assented and they sauntered down the 
staircase of Othmar’s house, the Due said with a pleasant little 
laugh : 

‘ Ah, my dear Baron, if this duel had taken place with the 
same results fifteen months ago my little cousin would not have 
been mistress here I ’ 

* Who knows P * said Friederich Othmar, vaguely, with that 
bland indifterence which was his favourite mask and weapon, 


OHAPTEE XLVn. 

As Yseulte went to her own room her way led her past the great 
cedaT>-woi)d doors of her husl^and’s library, that retreat where be 
pas^d so many of those hours of meditation and of pain — such 
hours as in old days led men of his nature to the isolation of the 
doiater. He had always told her that she was free to enter there 
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but the delicacy of her iemper had always made her use the 
privilege but rarely; so wely, that he had ceased efer to be 
afraid of her entrance in nianaents when the. lassitude or the* 
dejectioi»of his life overcame him and made him little willing to 
meet her gaze. Now, as she passed by the door, a wistful impulse 
moved her to see him, to speak to him, to be spoken to by him. 
She had an instinctive feel^j’: that this m^ws of Napraxiue’s death 
had caused him a greater shock than she^could comprehend or 
measure; all the affection, the adoration, which she bore hjn) 
went qjtft to him iu this ijicomprehcnf^ihle sorrow. 

‘ If he would only tell me, she thought. 

Inspired by that longing for his confidence, <he openad ths 
door, Othmar sat at his writing-table, and his head was bowed 
down on his arms ; his back was to her, but his whole attitude 


expressed extreme weariness, exceeding sorrow. When he sprang 
to his feet at the sound of the opening doors, she saw that his eyes* 
were wet wilfe tears. He suppressed both his emotion and his 


irritation as best he could, and said to her gently : 

'Do you want me, my dear? Wait a moment; I will be 
with you.’ 

He turned from her as if to sort some papers on bis table. 
She did not advance ; she stood looking at him with a scared, 
colourless face: a truth had come into her mind swift and 


venomous as an adder. She thought suddenly : 

' If I were not here — she could be his wife — now.’ 


The secret of his uncontrollable emotion at the tidings of 
Napraxine’s death was laid bare to her in one of those flashes of 
thought which light up the brain as lightning illumines the land- 
i scape. She murmured some vague words and left the room : her 
long training in silence and self-suppression gave her strength to 
repress the cry which rose to her lips. 

Othmar scarcely heeded her departure or heard her answer: 
his own pain /iiid restless rebellion agairist the fate which he had 
made for himself absorbed him. 


' Poor innocent child ! ’ he thought once with self-reproach. 
‘ She must never know ; it was I who sought her — I must keep 
her in her illusions as best I may.’ 

He did not know that her illusions had been killed in that 
moment of cruel certfdnty, as once in the church of S. Pharamond 
« his orchids and azaleas had perished in a single night of frost. 

She told her people to have the horses taken back to the 
• stables : she felt unwell ; she would not go out that morning ; 
then she^locked herself in her own apartments. She could not 
face that world of Paris, which would be speaking all the day of 
one theme — the death of Prince Napraxine. 

It was the last day of Apft; xhe sunshine was streaming 
through the gardens of the great hotel, and through her d{)en 
win<h>ws there came the scent of opening lilac buds and blossom* 
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ing hawthorn boughs. Like the year ind the earth, she was in 
the early Sweetness of her youth; yetr old age hardly knows a 
'^nore cmll and cr^iel sense of loneliness and desolation than was 
witii her now as she lay, face downward, on her bed, and sobbed 
her youth away. With instantaneous and merciless force the 
trutn had broken in upon her at last ; she suddenly realised that 
she had no place in the heart of Othmar, and was but* a burden on 
his life. She realised Hhat she had been taken in pity, wedded in 
gewerosity and compassion, but without one pasning gleam or throb 
of love. She marvelled that she could have been so blindM^fore. 
All the memcfaies which thronged upon her brought with them a 
thousand inexdrrable witnesses of the truth. The knowledge of 
the world which she had learned of late was like a lamp shedding 
its cruel rays on every damning fact. 

For long she had known, she had felt, that her husband cared 
only for one woman upon earth, and that woman not herself. But 
never until now had the conviction come to her o# how cruelly 
and eternally she barred the way between him and his happiness 
and his desires. The weakness and the defects of the early training 
which she had received now told upon her character, making her 
shut close in her own soul all she suffered, and enabling her to 
keep perfect silence on all she had discovered. Without that 
acquired habit of reserve, her natural candour and trustfulness 
would have impelled her to give some confidence, to receive some 
counsel, in her dire distress, would have oven brought her to her 
husband's side. But the pride which wiis in her blood was united 
with the power of self-repression engendeied by the teachings she 
had received* In any sorrow which had not also been humiliation, 
in any fault which had been her own, not his, she would have 
thrown herself at Olhmar’s feet and confessed all that she felt. 
But this was impossible to her now; the words would have 
choked her ; she could not say to him : * I know I am only a pen- 
doner cn your pity and your generosity ; ’ she could not say to 
him, ‘ I know that I stand between you and one whom you loved 
before e»er you saw me.’ More undisciplined and less delicate 
tempers might have found some refuge in such passionate lamen- 
tation and revelation, hut to Yseulte de Valogne such outbursts of 
reproach were impossible ; they would have been contrary to every 
hfl^t of her voung life, to every tradition of the order and of the 
race from which she sprang. The vulgar cry out when they are 
hurt/ her grandmother baa said once to her during the siege of 
Paris ; * but for us — there are only two things possible — either , 
t vengeance or silence.’ * 

Those words came back upon her mind as she lay upon her 
bed, whilst the sweet fresh Ts^nd|^of the spring-time blew the scent 
of the lilac and hawthorn acri^ss hesr chamber. Vengeance there 
eould he none for her ; be had been her saviour, her protector, her 
kindest friend, her lover, whom she adored with all the ignoffant. 
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innoceiit, mute worship first love } therfe only remained the 
altemetive-— silence. | • 

There was something of the dumb obstinacy of the Breton ifi 
her, anti much also of the Breton force of heroism; the heroism 
which does not speak, but bears md acts, immovable and uncom- 
plaining, That great strength of endurance enabled her now to 
recover her«elf-control b^ the time thut she was forced to meet 
Othmar again, and to go into her drawm^-rooms at eight o’clock 
before the hour of dinner, with no trace of what she had suffW^d 
upon^er except in the pallor of her face and the dark shade 
beneath her eyes. ^ 

• Are you feeling ill, my dear child ? ’ said hef husband, as he 
met her. ‘ I hear you have not been out to-day, and you had 
many engagements ? ’ 

She murmured some vague answer; — she had been lying 
down ; her head ached. • 

lie ansv»%red her with some tender expressions of regret, and 
inquired no more. Her* health was delicate and fluctuating at 
that moment ; he supposed that it was natural that she had such 
occasional hours of depression. 

They chanced to be alone at dinner that evening, which was 
unusual. Neither of them spoke many words. When he addressed 
her it was with the utmost Wdliness and gentleness of tone, but 
he said little, and his own preoccupation prevented him from 
noticing how constrained were her replies, how forced her smiles, 

8he observed, with a cruel tightening of her heart, that he 
never alluded to the death of his friend Napraxine. 

When dinner was over, she said to him very calmly : 

* There are several engagements for to-night too, but if you will 
allow me, I will stay at home. I am a little — tired/ 

‘Certainly, my dear,’ he said at once. ‘Never go into the 
world but when it amuses you ; and your health is of far more 
value than any other consideration. Shall I call your physicians P ’ 

‘ Oh no ; it is nothing. I am only a little fatigued,’ she said 
hurriedly ; and as he stooped to touch her cheek with his lips 
she turned her head quickly, and for the first time avoided his 
caress. 

lie was too absorbed ii his own thoughts even to observe the 
giggiificauce of the involuntary gesture. He led her to the doors 
01 her own apartments, kissed her hand, and left her. 

‘ Sleep well,’ he said kindly, as he might have spoken to A 
fJdc child. 

ButV> YseiiJte seemed that she would never sleep again. 
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CHAPTEK XLVm. 

Foil some days his world spoke only of the death of Platon 
Napraxine in the full vigour of his maijjiood. Men regretted him 
honestly, and many women mourned for him as sincerely, if with 
lesi^diflinterestedness. His body was taken to Zaraizoff, and there 
consigned to rest amidst the dust of his ancestors with the 
pomp and splfcisdour of a funeral, barbaric and gorgeous, like 
every other cerehiony of his country. His mother and his IJfctle 
sons were there; 1 wife was absent. She had withdrawn her- 
self to a secluded chateau on the Lake of Geneva, which had been 
the property of her father, and no one had access to her. 

• What did she feel? No one could know; scarcely could she 
have told, herself, so entangled and so conflicting wft.*e the emo- 
tions by which she was swayed. Two senliments alone were 
distinct to her amidst the uncertainty of her thoughts ; the one 
was regret that her last words had been to him words impa- 
tient and unkind ; the other an intense rage against herself that 

one involuntary question she had betra}ed herself to Prince 
Ezarh4dine. It had been the solitary moment in all her life in 
I which anxiety had conquered her composure, and her perfect 
self-control had failed her. 

After the day which brought the dead body cf Napraxine to 
his house, and bore him up that beautiful staircase, where his 
heavy tread and his unlovely presence had so often seemed so 
unwelcome and so out of place, she had seen no one save those 
great ecclesiastics and hign functionaries who were perforce ad- 
mitted to her presence. Cards, dispatches, and letters were piled 
a foot deep in her ante-chamber, hut she took no heed of any ; her 
secretary had one formal reply with which he was instructed 
to receive one and all. Of the thousands who knew her through- 
out JfiUrope, Othmar alone sent no word and made no sign. 

She understood his silence. 

She made no affectation of a woe she could not feel or be 
expected to feel; all the world had ^nown how profound had 
been her indiflerence for her husband, and how often intolerant 
had been her dislike of him. But all that good taste and good 
breeding could dictate in respect to his memory she did ; and she 
withdrew herself absolutely from the sights and sounds of the 
world in accordance with the severe usages of his country and 
with the tragic fate to which he had succumbed. For once her 
serenity had received a s(j|.ock^ which, momentarily at least, 
aflec^^ and dispelled it; for once her languid observation of the 
ways of life and of death had been Quickened to a dual feeling ol 
mingled rejoicing and remorse. Tne sense of her own liberty 
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been the pressure of tbe^bonds she 
PiatoQ Napraxiue’s character had 
never b^n so just or so warm as now when Ills liviug presence, 
his phyScal personality were no longer there to offend her taste 
and fret her patience. All the dispositions of his testament,, all 
the entire trust they showed in her, all ihe immense possessions 
he bequeathed to her, tiuched her with that consciousness of 
magnanimity and generosity in this des}>ised nature which had at 
times visited her during his lifetime, but had always been repulled. 
Had K been possible for him to have returned to ^rth, he would 
ha^e been as intolerable to her as before ; but dea^-knowing that 
never more would he importune or trouble her with his unwel- 
come tenderness — she remembered him with contrition and 
almost with remorse. The consciousness that never had she given 
him even one kind word in return for all his royal gifts and loyaj 
worship hu|J, her sense of honour; when she remembered that 
the only praise she had ever accorded to him had only been part 
of a scene of dissimulation with which she had lulled his just 
suspicions, all the courage and candour which were natural to her 
rose up in her conscience and accused her of ingratitude and of 
treachery. Nor did she shrink from the med culpd which her 
self-reproach exact, o.d. She had never been a coward before her 
own conscience if her egoism had often made her sleep serenely, 
‘deaf to its voice. She did not disguise to herself that she had 
been neither merciful nor just to the dead man, neither worthy of 
his unquestioning confidence nor of his unmeasured devotion. 
She remembered many a time when a kind word would have cost 
her nothing and would have been so much to him. But, then, if 
she had spoken it, he would not have understood ; he would have 
presumed on it ; he would have imagined that it gave him every 
privilege; he had always been so Stupid; he had never been able 
to understand d demi-mot — there had been no choice but to use the 
whip and chain to Ibis poor blundering, fawning, loving hound, 
who would not otherwise comprehend how intolerable were bis 
offered caresses. 

Now the ^ big dog’ was dead and could never more offend. 

Perhaps she had been Ijprsh, she thought — sometimes. 

Tn the solitude of the slow-coming chilly spring of the Canton 
de Valid, Nadine Napraxine was left alone with her own thoughts. 
She remained in the strictest seclusion, willing to concede so 
much to the usages of her nation and the trag^y of his death. 

‘^The isc^ation seemed very strange to her, accustomed as she was 
to have the most brilliant of societies, the most solicitous of 
Courtiers, the most witty of associates, for ever about her. ^ Her 
life had been always dans le imui^nentf always seeking, if not 
always finding, distraction, always filled with the voices ancf tha 
laughtor of the world. In this complete solitude, where only her 
hoioehold were near her and there was no other sound than Him 
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fall of wnfer, the biirr of bees, the ruf h of a distant avalanche 
/ailing down the mountain side, or th^ lilt of a boatman’s song^ 
echoing from the Cake, it seemed to her as if it were siys — or all 
the world — who was dead. 

It had been suggested to her that she should have her children 
there, but she had rejected the idea instantly. ^ 

* Now that I am frte,’ she though tf ' for heaven’s sake, let me 
forget the hours of my captivity if I can.’ 

Vlhey were well cared for ; they should always be w^ cared 
for j she wouM never allow their interests to be neglected their 
fortunes to beljnperilled ; but the sons of Platon Napraxine cpuld 
IjMver be more to ner than the issue of a union she had loatheo, the 
iliving records of a time of intense humiliation and disgust. Her 
retirement was not nominal ; no guests passed her gates except 
those members of her husband’s family and of her own whom it 
was impossible to refuse to see. Even they could n(j{ tell whether 
fihe rejoiced or grieved. She was serene and impassible; she 
never said a syllable which could let any light in upon her own 
emotions ; when she spoke, if it were not with her usual malice, it 
was with all her usual skill at phrases which revealed her intelli- 
gence and hid her heart. She omitted none of the observances 
which Russian etiquette required from one in her position, and at 
the long religious services in honour of the dead she was careful 
to render the respect of her presence, though they meant no more 
to her than the ouzzing of the bees in the laburnum and acacia 
flowers. 

The tedious days passed monotonous and alike. 

For the first time in her life she submitted to ennui without 
revolt ; and if in the dewy silent evenings of the early summer 
she went down to the steps which overlooked the lake, and leaned 
there, and drew in the breath of the mountain air with a new 
invigorating sense of freedom from a burden which had for ever 
galled her, though she had borne it so lightly, no one was offended 
by that exhilaration, for no one was witness of it ; even as no one, 
either, ever knew how in such evening musings as these an angry 
cloud would come upon her face and an impatient regret stir 
at her heart as she 1 bought — why ha(^not Othmar had patience ? 

She remembered him with a restless and unwilling tenderness. 

The knowledge of how his name had escaped her to Ezarh^din© 
was constantly present to her mind, and the recollection fretted 
and irritated her with all the mortification of a strong pride 
indignant at its own self-l)etrayal. Ezarh^dine would, ijp doubt, • 
relate t he story of her momentary weakness to her friends and his. 
She had no belief in the discretion of men ; they had their views 
^ and principles of honour, no ♦loukt, but she had never known these 
remain superior to the impulses of their indiscretion or their 
inquisitiveness ; they were always talkative as gossips round a 
^liLiket fountain, curious as children before a case of unpacked ^oys. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Whilst s1i« was thus withdrawn from the world in the observance 
if not in the resets of mourning, Othmar left Paris for the seclu- 
sion of the chateau of Am^ot. ^ 

The summer and the autumn months seemed to both him and 
YseuUe long and cruel ; all the beauty of Amydt in the blossoming 
houry could not make their life there happy toother of them. 
Siijpe the death of Napraxine a great constraint Mra come between 
»them. Each of them was sensible of thoughts^and of emotions 
«' which neither would, or could, confide in the other. 

Eriederich Othmar came and went between Paris and the great 
Renaissance chateau, but he was powerless to alter what he 
deplored. Jhere was not even any definite thing of which His 
could speak. There was no fault ever to be found in the gentleness 
and courtesy of Othmar to his wife ; and there was no alteration 
in the deference and the docility which she always showed to him. 
Only there was something wanting; there was no spontaneity; 
there was no sympathy ; there was none of that unspoken gladness 
jwhich exhales from all real happiness as its fragrance from the 
‘rose. The wise old man said to himself, impatient and regretful, 
'Why did Napraxine die ? But for that, time would have been 
her friend. lie would have grown used to her sweet presence, 
and habit would have brought content. But now I— — ’ 

Now, he knew that with every day which dawned, with every 
night which fell, Othmar brooded, night and day, over his lost 
future, destroyed by his own rash haste. 

All his mind was with Nadine Napraxine, and it fretted him at 
times almost beyond endurance that ne could see her and hear of 
her no more, know no more of her than all her world knew, or 
than the chronicles of the hour stated for public information. It 
seemed to him as it did to hor, as if the strangest silence had fallen 
on the earth. He loved her inlinitely more than he had ever done, 
intense and unscrupulous as had been the passion which she had 
aroused in him. She wjs entirely free; and he — ^he who had 
adored her — dared not even enter her antechamber or go where he 
could see her slmdow fall upon the ground she trod 1 

The silence and the self-effacement of Yseulte were the most 
dangerous anodynes which he could have had. He dreamed his life 
' away i|i visions of joys wliich never could be his, ard the resigna 
^ tion of his young companion allowed him to dream on unroused.^ 
Friederich Othmar saw his increasing pre-occupation, bk 
growing love of solitude, his impatience when he was recalled 
by force to the things of actual life, and he could have gnashed hk 
teeth with rage and sorrow. 

He will never live out his years away from hk sorceresSfUi^ , 
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thouj^ht ; * and when they meet a^ain^ sld will do what she chooses 
with himT If she like to make him thef*’idicule of Europe, he will 
accept his fate andudeem it heaven. Whilst Yseulte — Yseulte— 
before she is twenty, will be widowed in fact and left to me con- 
solation of some little child, plucking the daisies on the sward here 
at her feet.^ 

To Friederich Othnmr love had ever seemed the Wst puerile 
,of delusions, the most illogical of all human fallacies, but now it 
took a deadlier shape before him, and he began to comprehend 
why poets — i^^rpreters of human madness as they werP— had 
Uikened it to witch’s mandrake, to the devouring sea, to^the 
, flame which no Jower can quench, to all things terrible, irresistible, 
and deadly as death. 

Occasion ully an impulse came to Yseulte to tell everything to 
Melville, who was not her confessor, but who had known all her 
jieople so well in their days of trial and adversity ; Jjut her pride 
repressed the instinct of confidence. Besides, she thought drearily, 
she knew well all that MelviUe would answer — the only reply, 
indeed, which would be possible to him in such a case — he would 
exhort her to patience, to hope, to trust in heaven and in her 
husband. The originality of his character would not be able to 
jescape from the platitudes of custom ; he would only say to her 
what she could say to herself, ‘Be courageous and be calm ; time 
often heals all woes.’ 

Sometimes, too, she thought wistfully that if she bore a living 
child perhaps she would reach some higher place in her husbande 
heart. 

She had heard it often said that children formed a tie between 
those who were even indifferent to each other. At least — at least, 
she reflected, and strove to solace herself with this hope — as the 
mother of a living child of his, she would be something in his 
house more than a mere form to wear his jewels and receive his 
indiflerent caresses. Perhaps, she thought, if her eyes looked up 
at him from his child’s face, he might grow to care for her a little. 
At least she would be something to him that Nadine Napraxine 
was not. It was a desolate kind of consolation to be the only one 
within reach of a girl scarce eighteen ^vears old ; a sadly forlorn 
and wistful hope ; but it was something to sustain her in the 
midst of her perfect isolation of thought and suflTering, and it 
prevented her abandonment to despair. She had one of those 
I natures to which tenderness is more natural than passion ; her 
character was of that gentle and serious kind whi(m eiQables a 
.woman to endure the desertion of her lover if the arms of a child 
are about her. And so she awaited the future patiently, without 
much trust in its mercies, yet cot without courage and not wholly 
without hope. 

* She looks very ill,’ said the most observant of all her friends, 
J Fc ilsd e iE k h Othmar, more than once to her husband. But Otbhiar 
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replied that it was only tlft state of her healthy and the elder man 
protested in vain. I • 

‘ You think a rirl of those years can be sat jjtfied with bearing 
jrour chiWren andbeirip^ left alone in beautifal houses as a cardinS 
bird is shut up in a p^ilded cage ? ’ he said irritably. 

* She is certainly not left alone/ repliod Othmar with annoy- 
ance; 'and *1 believe tha^ ihe is preri of that docile and 
religious temperament which will find the greatest enjoyment of 
existence in maternity. There are women formed !or tnatkinc^of 
self-sa<lritice beyond all others. She is one of them.’ 

* It is not the only sacrifice to which she ii^condemned I ’ 
muttered Friederich Othmar, but he feared to do Aiore harm than 
good if he explained himself more clearly. 

* Has she been complaining to you ? ’ asked her husband with 
increasing anger. 

' She would never complain,’ returned his uncle positively,* 
‘Besides, mj^ear Otho, whatever we may all think of you, to her 
you are a demi-god, the incarnation of all mortal and immortal 
excellences. She would as soon strike the silver Christ that 
.hangs over her bed as consent to see a daw in your perfec- 
tions I ’ 

Otbmar only replied by an impatient gesture. 

Both irritation and self-reproach were aroused in him, but they 
did no more than disquiet and annoy him. He saw no means by 
which he could be kinder, or gentler, or more generous, to Yseulte 
than be was already. Love was not his to command. He could 
|not help it if day by day nn unsatisfied passion gnawed in him for 
an absent woman, and if day by day the fair face of his young wife 
receded farther and farther from him into the shadowy distance of 
a complete indilference. All which he could compel himself to 
render — consideration, deference, kindness, attention — all these 
he poured out upon Yseulte with the utmost liberality. What 
was missing was not in his power to give. He felt with a shudder 
that the longer time went on, the more their lives passed together, 
the greater would grow the coldness he felt for her. He re- 
cognised all her sweetness and grace ; he was not ungrateful for 
the afi'ection she bore him ; he admired the many delicate beauties 
of her mind and charactef. But she was nothing to him ; she 
never would have the power to quicken his pulses Dy one second. 
She was all that purity, honour, and spirituality of thought could 
make her ; but she had no place in This heart. He had even to 
strugglahard with himself at times not to let the sense of her 
perpetual presence there become almost an offence to him. He 
was a generous man, and he had always striven to be just, but he 
knew that he failed to be just tg he% because of the fret and fever 
of his own thoughts, which left him no peace, but kept repeating 
for ever the same burden : ' The woman you lore is free now, O 
fooM Ofooll’ 
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He believed tbat he altogether coicealed wLat he felt from 
Yseulte. • He did not dream that she h|xi divined his secret. Her 
•manner, which h^ never been demonstrative, but had been always 
marked by that mixture of shyness and of stateliiuss which were 
most natural to her, was not one which displayed the changes of 
every emotion ; she had been reared in too perpetual a sense that 
l it was both low and ccmrse to show th^ inner feelings of the heart 
by abrupt and transparent signs of emotion, and the calm high 
'breeding of her habitual tone was as a mask, though a most 
innocent one^nd hid alike her sorrow, her fear, her jealousijferrors, 

, and her wistrabtendemess. 

‘ I must ne\W trouble him,’ she said to herself again and a^ain. 
She knew that she could not take away from him the buideu of 
her life ; that she could not release him from the vows he had 
vowed to her ; but she did her uttermost to efface herself other- 
•wise. In these tranquil summer months no one saw more amiss 
with her than a certain melancholy and lassitude^ which were 
attributed to the state of her health. She was often alone, by 
choice, in the great gardens and the forest nooks of the park, and 
those poor little timid verses in which her soul found some kind 
of utterance were the only confidants of her grief and pain. They 
were poor things, she knew, but her heart spoke in them with 
involuntary, though feeble and halting, speech. They did her 
some little good. She had no mother or friend to whom she could 
say what she sufiered, and from a priest she shrank ; her woes — 
the mental woes of neglected love, the physical woes of approach- 
ing parturition — could not be told to any man, 

‘No one liss wanted me all my life !’ she thought one day, as 
she sat in the gardens of Amyot, whilst her eyes filled with 
blinding tears. Her father had never heeded her; her grand- 
mother had cared for her, indeed, but hud ^viiied her budding life 
to the cloister, as a thing for which there was no place amidst the 
love and the laughter of the earth. She had been dependent, un- 
desired, on her cousin s charity, and to her husband she was as 
little as the does t hat couched at noon under his forest trees. No 
one had ever wanted her I The knowledge lay on her young life 
as a stone lies on the bird wliich it has killed. Through the hot 
mist of her tears she gazed wistfully at the long linas of the 
maje.stic house wdvich only a year before had been to her the centre 
of such perfect happiness. And even that happiness he had never 
ehared 1 

The hush of the golden noon-day was about her, and the per- ‘ 
fume of innumerable roses filled the air. ^ 

* My little child will want me,’ she thought, with a throb of 
hope at her heart. ^ 

,Afler a little while she rose and walked towards the house. 
Othmar, who had come out from his library on to the terrace, saw 
in the distance, and descended the steps to meet her. • 
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' Do not tire yourselfi luy dear/ lie said as he offered her his 

^arm. * I • . 

^ • ffis very gentleness almost hurt her more than unMndness or < 
discourtesy^ would have done. She seemed to sfe in it how he 
strove, by all the tenderness of outward ceremonial, to atone for 
the absence of all tenderness of the heart— to pay 80 liberally in 
silver because^ he had no gold to give. 

She had brushed her team's away before erne had risen to return 
to the house ; her features were calm, as usual, and if their ej- 
pressionfwas grave, that was not new with her. She had looked 
almost as much so on that first night when he had her sitting 
alone*in the drawing-rooms of Millo. I 

As she walked bi side him through the aisles of flowers in the 
sunshine of the brilliant noon-day, she said, with her eyes lowered 
and her voice very low : 

* If — if — T should dio this time, would you remember always < 
how much I Iftve felt all your goodness to me P I cannot say all 
I feel — well — but I hope you would alw' ays believe how grateful I 
bad been — when you should think of me at all.’ 

Othmar w'as touched and startled by the words. 

* My dear child, do not ^eak so. Pray do not speak so,’ he 
said, with real emotion. ‘ Send away such cruel thoughts. You 
must live long, and see your children’s children running amidst 
these roses. You are hardly more than a child yourself in years 
even yet. And as for gratitude — that is not n word between us ; 
what is mine is yours.’ 

want you to he sure of it — to never doubt it — if I die/ 
she said, in the same low, measured voice. ‘ I am always grate- 
ful.’ 

Then she withdrew her hand from his arm, and sat down for a 
moment on one of tlie marble seats beneath the great terrace. She 
looked over the wide sunlit landscape, the radiant gardens, the 
dark masses of the forests, the gieeu plains and shining river far 
beyond. Her heart was full ; w^ords B])rang to her lips, fraught 
with all the varying emotions of the past months. She longed to 
cry out to him, 'Ah, yes! You do not love me, I know I — I 
know I But is there nothing I could do ? I would give my life, 
my soul ’ • 

But timidity and pride both held her mute. The moment 
passed ; he never saw, os he might have seen, into her innocent 
heart if she had spoken. 

• The late autumn came, and her child was bom as the first red 
leaves wSe blown upon the wind. But, enfeebled by the distress 
of her mmd during so many months before its birth, it only 
breathed a little while the air o^ear^b, then sank into death as a 
snowdrop sinks faded in the snow. The solace which she had 
looked to as a staff of comfort and of hope broke in two life a 
plucked reed. 
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An intense melaiiclioly closed upon her, from which no 
effort ceuld rouse her. She said littw ; but when she rose from^ 
E her bed and resumed her daily life, alT alone in her heart was.thh 
one weat grief ^ehich had now no hope to lighten it. t 

They strove to make her remember how young she was, what 
unspent years yet lay to her account, what undreamed-of treasuries 
of new happiness were yet untouched^ by her ; but nfotbing availed 
to give her any consSlation. 

The pale sunshine of the early winter found her white and 
(milled as itself. For she had a deeper pang than evee in her 
heart since said ever to herself in her solitary ^ief : ' He does 
not care ; he ;s good, he is gentle, he is compassionate ; bht he 
does not care.^ 

All her young life writhed in secret beneath that kindness 
' which was only pitiful, that tenderness which was only conven- 
r tional. 

‘ I am nothing in his life/ she thought with teiffold bitterness. 
‘Nothing — ^nothing — nothing I Even for my child’s death he 
does not really care 1 ’ 

A woman far away, unseen, almost unheard of, was sole 
mistress of his existence. With all the terrible insight which a 
love forsaken and solitary possesses into the secrets of the life to 
which it clings, she read the thoughts and the emotions of Othmar 
as though they were written on some open page lit by a strong 
lamp. Although never a word of self-betrayal escaped him, 
never more than an involuntary gesture of lassitude or an un- 
conscious sigh, she yet knew how utterly one recollection and one 
desire alone reigned over him and dominated him. She was no 
more a child, hut was a woman humiliated, wounded, isolated, 
who suffered far the more because her wounds were not those 
which she could show, her humiliation was not such as she could 
reveal, and her isolation was one of the spirit, and not of the 
body. 

‘You must not mourn as those who have no hope,* said 
Melville to her, believing that her continued melancholy was due 
to the loss of her offspring. ‘ You are so young ; you will have 
many other children ; all kinds of joy will return to you, as their 
foliage will return to these leafless trOes. Be grateful, my dear, to 
Heaven for all the mercies which abide with you.^ 

She said nothing ; but she turned her eyes on him one moment 
with an expression so heart-broken and weary that be was startled 
and alarmed. * 

* What grief can she have that we know not ? * he Wrvelled. 
^ Othmar does not leave her ; and he is the last man on earth to be 
cruel or even ungentle to a won^an.* 

For a moment he was tempted to refer his doubts to her 
huSband; but, on reflection, he dared not. He had a sensitive 
fMr of being deemed meddlesome, as priests so often are called ; 
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And it was difficult to maki to Othmar — a very sensitiye man^ and 
at all times uncommuuicatve — ^so strange an accusation m would 
^ deem to lie in saying to ffim, * Tlie companion of your life is < 
unhappy a what have you done ? * ^ 

The winter in the country of the OrVannais grew very cold 
and damp ; the rivers flooded many parts id’ the plains, and the 
end of the year menaced violent storms and wide-spread floods. 
Her physicians begged Yseiflte to go elsewhere, and rwommended 
a southern air ; they spoke of S. Pharamond, and Othmar, thoiij^ 
vaguely reluctant to go thither, consented, for he had no valid 
reason of refusal to give. To Yseulte herself movement 
appetfted indiflTerent; to whatever was propose? she always 
lassented passively; the acquiescence of one whom no trifles or 
iaccidents of fate have power to hurt, and which belongs alike to 
i^rfect happiness and absolute despair. 

Othmar would have given ten years of his life to have been « 
able to go aw% by himself, to wander north, south, east, or west 
in solitary desolation, to be alone with liis undying desires, and 
away from the innocent presence ol a creature whom be knew 
that he wronged by every thought with which he rose at day- 
break and lay down at night. 

Yseulte had never been more to him than a sweet and tender- 
hearted child, whose personal beauties had for a little while 
beguiled him into the semblance of a faint passion, into a 
momentary semi-oblivion, always imperfect and evanescent. But 
now, quiet as she was, and careful as she was never to betray 
herself, nevertheless a constant reproach seemed to look at him 
from her eyes, and her continual vicinity seemed as continual a 
rebuke. He was not a man, as many are, who could lightly 
neglect or deceive a woman ; he was incapable of the half- 
unconscious cruelty with which many men, when their fancy has 
passed, leave the object of it in pitiable solitude, to console herself 
as best she can ; he had too much sensitiveue^s and too much 
sense of chivalrous obligation to deny, even to bis own reflections, 
the claims which his w ife had on him for sympathy and afl’ection. 
That he could not give them to her, because all his heart and soul 
and mind were with another woman, burdened him with a 
perpeti>al sense of injnstici and ofl’enc.e done to her. He had 
sought her ; he had taken her life voluntarily into his ; he knew 
that it would he a treachery and a baseness to fail in his duty 
towards her. For that very reason her daily presence galled him 
•almost bgjrond endurance, and, though he forced himself to remain 
beside hfr and to preserve to her every outward semblance of 
regard, his whole life chafed and rebelled, as the horse frets which 
is tied in stall to its manger, whijpt its longing is for the liberty 
of the paeture and the air. 

If Melville had followed his impulse and said to him, * What 
faullp cao there be in her P ’ he would have answered truthful]||^ 
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‘ None : all tlie fault is my own ; ^ anJ he would have thought in 
secret ; I She has that involuntary fa Jit which is the cruellest of 
« all others : she is not the woman I lo’w ! ’ • ^ 

He had to pht strong constraint upon himself not#to shrink 
from the sound of her gentle voice, not to avoid the glance of her 
wistful eyes ; he was afraid that she should read the truth of his 
own utter indifference in his regard ; he felt with horror of him- 
self that it was even fro wing somethifig greater, something worse, 
tljan mere indifference ; that soon, do what he would, he would be 
only able to see in her the barrier betwixt himself and th%fate he 
coveted. 

* Good Qo^l what miserable creatures we are I ' he thcfaght. 

* I meant, as honestly as a man could ever mean anything, to 
make that poor child’s days as perfect in happiness as mortal life 
can be, ana all I have actually done is to sacrifice uselessly both 
f her and myself I Heaven send that she may never find it out 
herself! * 

He was far from suspecting that she had already discovered 
the truth. All the fine prescience, the quickness at reading trivial 
signs and forming from them far-reaching conclusions, which love 
lends to the dullest wore absent from him, because love itself was 
I absent. Her pride gave her a sure mask, and he had not the 
i lover’s impulse which looks for the face beneath. 

Their lives outwardly passed in apparent unison and sympathy. 
He seldom left her save when any urgent- matter took him fbr a 
brief space to Paris or some other European capital, and the days 
passed as evenly and unmarked by any event at the chateau of S. 
Pharamond as at that of Amy6t. People of a conspicuous posi- 
tion can seldom enjoy solitude, and the demands of society provide 
them with a refuge from themselves if embarrassment has forced 
them to need one. Othmar, who had at no time been willing to 
open the doors of his house to the world, now became almost 
solicitous to have the world about him. It spared him that 
I solitude d deiuv which, so exquisite to the lover and to the beloved, 

Lb so intolerable to the man who knows that he is loved but has 
no feeling to bestow in answer. Throughout the early winter 
months they were seldom or never alone. Yseulte said nothirig 
when he urged her to surround herfielf with people, hut obeyed 
with a sinking heart. She was very proud ; she remained tranquil 
and gentle in manner to him and to everyone, and, if she were at 
times more pensive than suited her years or her world, it was 
attributed by all who knew her to the loss of her child. Sheo 
grew thin and white, and was always very grave ; but s’ne had so 
admirable a courtesy, so patient a smile for all, that not a soul 
ever dreamed her heart was firea^ing in her breast. 

Sometimes when she was quite akne she wandered up the hill- 
sid^ beneath the olive trees to the bastide of Nicole Sandroz, and 
amidst the blossoming violets, the tufts of hepaticas, with a 
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strange dull wonder in herfit herself. Could it be onl^tWo jee^ra 
since she had seen Ot^mar coming in the dusk oe^e^^ta the 
sSyery boughs and had learned on ]Jbe morrow that he hi|d asked i 
her hand^n marriage ? • 

Nicole watched her wistfully, j^ut she, too, who had lost her 
p&tiat in the days of her youth, believed that the melancholy 
which she 8%w in her darling was due tc the death of her 
offspring. She strove, in rtder words, but^in the same sense, to 
console ner as Melville had done. Yseulte smiled gently, thanked 
her, an^ said nothing. What was the use, she mused, of th^r 
speaking to her of the future? The future, whiQ4fever else it 
brought, would only take the heart and the t^ughts of her 
husband farther and farther from her. She knew still but little 
of the world, but she knew enough to be conscious that the 
Jwoman who fails in the early houi’s of her marriage to make her 
5 husband her lover will never in the years to come find him aught 
i except a stranger. All the sensitive hauteur of her nature shrank 
from the caresses which she knew were only inspired by a sense of 
pity or of duty. She drew herself more and more coldly away 
from him, whilst yet the mere sound of his voice in the distance 
made all her being thrill and tremble. And he was too grateful 
for the relief to seek to resist her alienation. 

He did not guess, because he did not care to guess, that she 
loved him so intensely that she would stand hidden for hours 
merely to see him pass tlirougli the gardens or ascend the sea 
stairs of the little quay. Her timidity had always veiled from 
him the intensity of her affections, and now her pride had drawn 
a double screen between them. 

‘ He only pitied me tlien 1 ’ she thought, as she sat among 
the violets at Nicole’s flower farm. *IIe only pit ies me now I ’ 

! Pity seemed to this daughter of a great race the last of insult, 

: the ohole thrown to the beggar which brands him as beggar for 
severmore. 

* I was hungered, and he gave mo bread ; I was homeless, and 
he sheltered me I ’ she said, in the agony of her heart, * And I — 

I thought that love ! ' 


CHAPTER L. 

^WiTir the turn of the year and the springing of the crocuses her 
cousins hml come to Millo. When she was in their presence she 
was more careful than at any other time that no one should see 
in her any pain which could be construed by them into a reproach 
against Othmar. • • 

‘ She grows proud and cold,’ said the Duchesse. ‘ The weteen 
of blood have always been like that* -religious and austere^ 
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It is a It will het before time ; and it is not at all 
‘ liked in |be world nowadays — save ju^ at Lent/ 

• Blanchette, with her keen^ mysotiJcoloured eyes, saw farther * 
than her mother %aw. She did not dare to tease her cousin, or to 
banter her, but she looked soipetimes with curiosity and wonder 
in her fHce. 

One day, in a softer mood than was usual with Jier, she came 
over the gardens frofti Millo and foifeid her way to her cousin. 
Blanchette liked to be welcome at S. Pharamond ; her shrewd 
. liftle senses smelt the fragrajx in all wealth which dogs^nds in 
^ the truffle ; was always asking for things and getting them, 
and though she was afraid of Othmar as far as she comd«be of 
anyone, she retained amongst her respect for Yseulte’s position 
her derision for what she termed her romanticism, her Puritanism, 
and her habitual ignorance of how to extract the honey of self- 

* indulgence from the flowers of pleasure. But Blanchette had all 
the wisdom of the world in her little fair, curly heid, and though 
at times her malicious impulses conquered her judgment, she 
usually repressed them out of reverence for the many good gifts 
which fell to her from her cousin’s hands, and those instincts of 
* modernity ’ which forced her to worship where so much richea 
were. 

She came into the garden salon this day, the one where 
Melville had once said to Othmar that to make a home was in 
the power of any man not a priest. Her eyes were watchful and 
her manner important; but i 3 i*ulte, to whom the child’s presence 
was always irksome, though her gratitude to their mother forced 
her always to receive the little sisters with apparent willingness, 
had not observation enough, OT thought enough of her, to notice 
those signs. She was alone ; it was two hours after the noon 
breakfast ; Othmar was away, she knew not where ; he had gone 
out early in the forenoon. She was lost in the weariness of those 
thoughts which occupied her unceasingly, when the pretty gay 
figure of the child tripped up to her side, and the thin nigh voice 
01 her began its endless chatter. 

* They were talking about you yesterday after the d^euner^ 
she said, after her discursive gossip had embraced every subject 
and person then of interest to her, pi eking at each one of them 
furtively, petulantly, as a well-fed mouse pecks at crumbs of cake. 
‘They were saying how beautiful you were; even mamma said 
that, and they all agreed that if only you were not so grave, so 
cold, so almost stiffl, nobody would be admired more than you.* 
But men think you do not care, so they do not care. L is true,* 
added Blanchette, studying the face of her cousin out of the 
comer of her eye, ‘ it is true that the Princess Napraxine, whom 
they are always so mnd about, just as indifleront too. But then 
It hi another kind of indilterence — hers. She is always provoking 
th^m with it, on purpose. Ton go through a room as if yoi:b were 
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nying a paternoster iuu|ir your breath/ It is a ^reht difibr> 

CHOP — — . • 

<It is, ao doubt, a gr^it difference,’ said Yseulte, with more 
bitteme^ than she was aware of * \ the idle w€rds struck at the 
hidden wound within her. Hhe difference was vast, ind&dd, 
between herself and the woman whom her husband loved I 

Blanchet^ watched her sharply, herself sitting on a stool at 
her feet. « • 

^ Do you know,’ she said, pulling the ears of Yseulte’s great 
®he is coming — indeed, I think, is here P I heard th%m 
say 80 ^ yesterday. It seems that the Prince bought that little 
vill8gand gave it to her — La Jacquemerille — whei^^ey were here 
two years ago. She is very rich, you know. Hlr husband has 
left her such immense properties, and then I think she had a great 
deal of money all of her own, before his death, from some distant 
relative, who left it to her because she did not want it; it is. 
always like tl^t.’ 

Yseulte rose abruptly. Bkncbette could not see her face, but 
she saw her left band, which trembled. 

As far as the child liked anyone, she was attached to her 
cousin ; since her marriage Yseulte bad been extremely geneious 
and kind to her, and the selfish little heart of Blanchette had 
been won, as far as ever it could be won, by its affections which 
were only another form of selfishness. She had been unable to 
resist the temptation of telling her news, and saying what was 
unkind ; and yet in her way she was compassionate. 

* Why are you so very still and grave P * she said now after a 
pause. * They say it is because the child died, but that cannot be 
it ; it is nonsense ; you would not care like that. Do you know 
now what I think ? Do not be angry. I think that you are so 
uuhappy because — because— now Prince Napraxine is dead, you 
fancy that she would have been his wife if you had not been 
here ! ^ 

* Silence ! ' said Yseulte, with imperative command. Her face 
pew scarlet under the inquisitive, searching gaze of the child. 
She suffered an intoJerahle humiliation beneath that imperti- 
nent and unerring examination which darted straight into her 

, carefully-treasured secret, dragged it out into the light of 
'day. 

* Ah ! ’ said Blanchette, with what was, for her, almost repet, 
and almost sympathy, ‘ ab, I was sure of it 1 I have always been 
sorry that I smd anything to you that day. But why do you 

Tcare P I were you, I shoula not care. What does it matter 
f what he wishes P Men always wish for what they cannot get ; 

1 have heard that said a hundred and a thousand times. And 
you are his udfe, and you have lil tlA houses, and all the jewels, 
and all the horses, and aU the millions; and as he is alw^ 
thinking of her, so people say, he will not mind what you j|o. 

D9 
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You may yourself iust as you lile. If* I were you, I should 

go and pj^iy at the tables. 

, 'Silence I You are insolent; you^hurt me; you offend me/ < 
said Yseulte, witl,, greater pas^on than she had ever yielded to in 
all her life. All the coarse consolations which the worfd would 
have given her, repeated and ‘exaggerated on the worldly-wise 
lips of Blanchette, seemed to her the most horrible parody of her 
own sacred and intblerable woe, carefully nuried, as she 
thought, from any human eye. 

* ' It is true,* said the child, offended and sullen. 'Everyone 
knew he loved you ; he always loved her. Even fti Paris 
last year , ^ But what does it matter? You have got every- 
thing you can V^ant * 

But Yseulte had left her standing alone in the golden -coloured 
drawing-room of S. Pharamond, with the irises and roses so gaily 
broidered on the panels of plush. 

Blanchette shrugged her shoulders as she glai^^ed round the 
room. ‘'What idiots are these sensitives I’ she thought, with 
wondering contempt. ' What can it matter ? She has all the 
millions * 

The mind of the little daughter of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century could go no further than that. 

She had all the millions ! 

She had meant, quite sincerely, to give sympathy and consola- 
tion, but she could not help fashioning boili in her own likeness. 

Yseulte, with a feverish instinct to reach solitude and the open 
air, left her tormentor within the bouse, and hastily covering her- 
self, passed out into the gardens of S. Pharamond, and walked 
farther and faster than her physical strength, which had not been 
great since the birth of her child, was well fitted to bear. She 
longed thirstily for the grey skies and the moist air of Eaiel, for 
the cold dusky seas of the north-west, and the dim far-stretching 
lands The light, the buoyancy, the glitter, the dry clear atmo- 
sphere of those southern shores, oppressed her and fevered her. If 
she had not altogether lost the habit of conhdence in her husband, 
she would have said to him, ' 1 sicken of all this drought and 
cloying sweetness. Let me go where the west wind blows; 
where the northern billows roll; where it is cold, and dusk, and 
j green, and full of shadows; where it does not mock one’s pain 
♦ with light and laughter I * 

But she had lost that habit utterly ; she never spoke of any- 
, thing she felt or wished ; she accepted all the days of her life as 
^ they came to her. ^ • 

' I have nothing of my own/ she thought ; ' I have no right to 
wish for anything.’ 

He had made this plsceiheraif; he always spoke of it as hers ; it 
was, indeed, her own inalienably ; but she did not leel it to be so. 
It was only , a part of his wide charity to her — the charity which 

had thought was love. 
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She walked far,^lie slarcely knew heyself wliere%tAkin{j; her 
way mechanically through the grounds and into tlie helda and 
orange woods adjoining tl^m, following the windings of*the paths 
which wound upward between the^ great gnarlq^ trunks of oliveif 
and beiftath their hoary branches. As she ascended under the 
forest of olives, which was part o#the lands of S. Phararnond, she 
could see below her a broad hunting-road, cut in old times by the 
Maison de ^lavoie, neglected by the Ooiupune, but kept in pre- 
servation by Othniar himself. She heard a sound of horses’ hoofs, 
and instinctively looked down; between the network of olive 
bougUI she saw a low carriage, drawn by three Jblack ponies 
abreast, and harnessed in the Russian mariner# their abundant 
manes streaming on the wind os they dashed headlong down tine 
steep incline. They were followed by two outriders in liveries cf 
deep mourning. 

The woman who drove them looked upward, and made a slight 
salutation wi^h a smile. • 

It was Nadine Napraxine. 

In another instant the turn of the road hid them from sight, 
and the beat of the galloping hoofs was lost in the sound of a 
little, torrent which fell down through the red bare rocks above, 
and fed with its moisture the beds of violets beneath the olives. 


CHAPTER LI. 

That night there was a concei t at Millo. It was the fifth week of 
Lent: nothing was possible but a musical party. There were 
famous musicians and equally famous singers ; the gardens were 
illumined, and the whole arrangements had that charm and 
novelty which Madame de Vannes knew so well how to give to 
all she did. But the evening was chiefly noticeable for the first 
appearance in the world, since her husband’s death, of the Princess 
Napraxine. She came late, as she always came every where ; she 
still wore black ; there was no relief to it anywhere, except that 
given by the dazzling whiteness of her great pearls and of her 
beautiful skin. The contour of her throat and bosom, the exceed- 
ing beauty of her arms, ha4 never been seen in such marked per- 
fection os in that contrast with the sombre robe she wore, sleeve- 
less, and fastened on each shoulder only with a clasp of pearls. 
One unanimous chorus of admiration ran from mouth to mouth as 
she entered. 

The tragedy of her hushand^s death had left no trace on her. 
Her smile had its old ironical insouciance, her lips their rich, warm 
rose-colour, her eyes their lustmus languor ; abstinence from all 
the fatigues of society, and the fresh air of the country life in 
which she bad passed the tedious months of her seclusionf had 

n B 2 
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gfiven her 411 the viTifying forces of liealtfi without destroying 
that loo^ of fragility and languor which were her most potent 
^charms. $ 

* Poor Napraxwe ! * thought Melville as he looked at her ; but 
he was the only one there who remembered the dead man. 

Neither Othmar nor his wif§ was present there that night. 
Both feared, with a fear which lay mute at the heart of each, 
to see again for the Ifrst time before #the eyes of the world the 
woman whos^ memory ruled his life. 


CHAPTER LIL 

When Nadine Napraxine returned home that night she found a 
^letter lying on the table, of whose superscription she recognised the 
"writing. • 

‘ So soon 1 * she thought, with her little smile, which had 
always been so calm and so amused before the madnesses of men. 
But when she had read it, it seemed like a living, burning 
palpitating thing, so did its words throb and thrill with ardour, 
reproach, and pain. All the suftering and passion pent up in his 
soul for twelve long months had broken loose and were uttered 
in it. 

He had written in the silence of the dawn, when all the world 
was quiet as the grave, and the loud beating of his heart was 
audible to his own ear as he realised that near him, beyond those 
few miles of feathery foliage and flower-scented fields, there lay 
sleeping the one woman he adored. The impulse to write so to 
her had been stronger than himself, and all wisdom, manhood, 
and pride spoke to him in vain. To her alone had he ever laid 
bare his heart ; to her alone was he not ashamed to uncover all 
its weakness, all its rebellion, all its futile and feverish pain. Let 
her laugh if she would, he thought, but let her know all he 
Bufiered through her. For a year he had kept silent; chained 
down by the bonds of duty and of custom. For a year he had 
lived out his dreary days as best he might, bearing his burden 
mutely, and striving to do his best : but at the knowledge that she 
was near him, there in the pale, cool aip of the daybreak, all his 
efforts at self-command were shattered as silk threads break in a 
nervous hand. 

No one had ever written to her as he wrote now. 

She read the letter, with the rosy light of the momiiy^ coming 
in through her half-clo^ shutters; and the words of it Ibanished 
the sleep which hung like vapour about her languid eyes and her 
dreamy thoughts. The 8mil<^ went away from her lips. The force 
of another human heart smote for once an echo from hers* 

* What madness ! ’ she murmured. 
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But it was a madness which seemed noble to her, Ibantlfhl in 

* its folly, and even in its torture ; she felt a strange emotion as she 

* read and re-read the only Aessage^hich he had sent to her in th# 
whole months of a year. She sat lost in thouglft ; hesitation was 
rare with her, but now she hesitated. With a word she could 
banish him for ever from her life. With a word she could call him 
for ever to her side. His face seemed rise before her as she 
looked at the signature of lis name ; his voice seemed in her ear 
pleading, imperious, tender, as she had heard it a hundred tin|ps. 
A yeai^had been lost ; a year had passed and droppe<^n the past, 

^ and they had never looked upon each other^ j^pef A certain 
emoflfon which she had never Imown stirred in hen — the weaknt^ss 
of a sudden yearning, of a sudden wistful desire. 

* la this love too ? ’ she thought, with that ironical doubt of 
herself with which she had so often doubted others. 

* I have never cared,’ she thought, with scorn for the impulses* 
which had mcf^ed her. But she cared now. The silence and the 
absence of those long months had been his friends. In her medita- 
tions she had confessed to herself that he had not been to her the 
mere poor slave and spaniel that other men had been ; she had 
thought to herself more than once with a wonder at her own 
regret : * If he had only had patience I K he had only waited 1 ’ 

She read the letter he had written twice again. Then she 
burned it. She did not need to keep it. Each word of it was 
written on her memory. When the day was warm with the light 
of the forenoon’s sunshine she went out into the air. She felt the 
need of movement, of apace, of a fresh atmosphere. For the first 
time in her life a certain excitation had taken the place of her 
tranquil serenity. A ci^rtain restlessness had disturbed her in- 
difierence ; she had the sense of having descended to some too 
great concession, of having let herself fall from her serene heights 
of power to some human feebleness and frailty. 

*lf this be love?* she mused again with doubt and disdain, 
casting on the awakening warmth of her own feelings that ice of 
scepticism with which she had so often frozen the hearts of others. 

* If I were only quite sure of what I feel,’ she thought, with that 
egoism which was so natural to her that it was part of her every 
impulse and of her every mdtive. 

Life had a certain loveliness for her in her perfect liberty, 
though she still doubted whether its monotony would not mar 
even that. The sense of her entire freedom was still welcome to 
•her, and the world awaited her as a courtier, hat in hand, awaits 
his queeil? AD its pleasures — such as they were, she knew them 
all, and held them in slight esteem — would be hers. She had 
youth, beauty, and wit j and, w||en the first two of these should 
have left her, would still have that power of great riches which, 
as a wise man has said, is the only one to which the modem vmrld 
iwill i)ow. And yet a vague melancholy was upon her; tlu^t 
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melanchol^ like a light mist on a smiling landscape, which she had 
once 8ai<i might have made her such a poet as Maikoff had she 
Aived for ever in the solitude o^ the stef-pes. , 

She went out ^nto the balmy air, clear as crystal, |,nd filled 
with the scent of blossoming orj^nge-boughs. She stood awhile on 
the marble terrace and looked seaward. The memories of the 
dead men who so late had been living there beside hc^ passed over 
her in the warmth ana light of the nforning with a chill, as the 
north wind will sweep through the sunshine and scatter the clusters 
o-f ^orange-buds. Or them all, it was of her husband that she 
thought witl? t^e nearest likeness to self-reproach which her nature 
made possible. • 

‘ lie was hrive, he was as trustful as a dog, he was hon enfant , 
she mused, ^ and I do not think I ever said to him a single kind 
word before that last day — and then it was only said to deceive 
,himl» 

She remembered him as he had spoken to her on»!^hat day. He 
had had a certain dignity, the dignity of manliness, of simplicity, 
of truthfulness ; and all that was left of him was lying, mere dry 
dust and bones, in his emblazoned coffin in the gilded gloom of the 
church at Zaraizofi, 

* Well — the dead are dead, and we shall soon be with them/ 
she thought with a sigh, as she turned from the sea wall of the 
terrace and looked at the picturesque and irregular front of the 
house, covered with its gay garlands of creeping plants. 

The place was hers, bought for her by Napraxine, as one may 
buy a bonbon-box for a child. It seemed that day to laugh with 
light and colour. Coming hither as she did from the endless night 
of a Russian winter, it seemed bathed in heat, and luminance, and 
flowers. She descended the steps to where her ponies waited, and 
went with them along the climbing roads into the hills above La 
Jacquemerille. 

The day wts still young. The hare mountain sides wore the 
tines of the jacinth and amethyst;, the odours of sweet herbs and 
spring flowers were strong aud^ sweet ; far down below, unseen, 
the sea was sparkling, lending the sense of its presence and its 
freedom to all the gorges and hillsides above. Her swift-footed 
ponies bore her fleetly as the Hourf, bore Aurora through the 
roseate and golden radiance of the April morning. 

With intention she guided them up the steep roads which led 
to the humble church of S. I’haramond, hidden beneath ils great 
gnarled olive trees, and covered with its network of ro'^e-boughs. 
She knew that Yseulte went there often in the forefioonc and the 
caprice moved her to see if she could meet, as if by chance, this 
poor child, whose fate lay in the hollow of her hand, like a bird 
taken from a trap to be 8trai%led*with a touch at pleasure of its 
keeper. The sense of such power was always sweet to her, 
although so familiar, its familiarity did not detract froi^ its 
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pleasure. It was the sole^liing which did jiot by rep^ition grow 
monotonous. Her life had been short by years, but u had been 
» full of such dominion. Sha had dealt with men and worHen as she 
chose, and to ina]^ or maAheir destinies had always been the bol<? 
pastime which she did not weary. Humanity was her box of 
puppets, as it is that of the Solita^" of Varzin. To hold the strings 
of fate, to bind and loose the threads of circumstance, and weave 
the w arp an® woof of destiny, was the onli^cience which had ever 
had charm over her changeful temperament and her sceptical in- 
telligence. Beside it all other things were trivial and tame, ghe 
had nSver met anyone who had resisted her will;^3thmar him- 
self ^ad done so for awhile, but he had lived repent and to 
succumb. 

The church of S. Pharamond was empty and silent ; there was 
no office said that day ; it was grey and still and mournful, and 
no living thing was in it save a swallow perched upon the altar 
rail. She planed the steep hillside road, overhung with olivn 
and fig trees, the wayside carpeted with gladiolus and the blue 
fleur-de-luce. Below, through the light green foam of spring 
foliage and the sombre masses of pine and ilex woods, there rose 
the towers and pinnacles of the chateau, rising slim and fan- 
tastic, against the azure of the sky. Around her the silence was 
unbroken, except by a tethered goat cropping euphorbia and ivy 
from a ruined wall. 

Looking through the boughs of the olives, she saw afar off the 
figure of Yseulte. Where she was standing was on the land of 
Nicole Sandroz, the furrows, thi(;k with flow'ers, climbing the hill 
slope, the orchard of lemon and olive hiding the low white walls 
of the house. She alighted, and left her little horses standing by 
a stone well made iu tlie old wall where the goat was tethered. 
She wished to see the wife of Othmar, and she imived straight 
towards her where she sat beneath one of the gigantic olives, 
whose foliage spread in a misty cloud silvery and sea-green above 
her. She had uncovered her head in the deep shadow around her; 
her attitude was listless, spiritless, dejected ; m the shade thrown 
from the olive boughs her face h»ok^ very colourless, worn, and 
thin. All her look of childhood had passed away, and almost all 
her youth as well. As she recognised her rival she trembled 
violently and rose to her tiet, losing for the moment all self-control 
and presence of mind. Her large brown eyes dilated witb fear, 
like a deer^s when it is hard pressed in the chase. She had scarcely 
self-command to make the common gesture of salutation. 

Nadine Napraxine, smiling, approached her and looked at her 
with that critical and penetrating glance which, through its lan- 
guor, *could read all the secrets oi the soul. She spoke the bland 
commonplaces of complimenJi ai^ courtesy with her sweetest 
manner, her most gracious grace; and the girl, paialysed once 
again, as a hundred times before, murmured a stupid eenteAce or 
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BO, colouref^ mw paU, hesitated, felt herself awkward, fbolish, 
and constmined, and could not keep down the tremor which shook 
{^er from head to foot, thus suddenly confronted with the woman 
whom her huslwtnfl loved. All the terror which she h^d felt in 
Paris returned to *her with tenfold more suffering, tenfold more 
intensity. In the morning light, standing amongst the simple wild 
herbs and flowers, her foe had the same magical poyrer of mag- 
netism over her as she Ead had in the lighted drawing-rooms and 
theatres of Prfris. She understood why she herself was nothing 
in her husband’s life, and this other was all. 

With siillple gracious words, as she might have spoken to a 
timid child, her tuemy continued to address her, passing ovei» her 
constraint and si^nce as though she perceived them not, and all 
the while that the smooth, careless phrases rose so easily on her 

she studied the changing colour and the frightened eyes of 
yseulte with that amused and merciless analysis which was so 
common to her. She understood how all the wholet being of her 
victim shrank from her as a bird shrinks from the gaze of a snake, 
yet how her courage and her pride strove with her emotion and 
vainly tried to hide her fear. 

* Oh, foolish, foolish child ! ’ she thought, from the height of 
.her own assured strength, her own irresistible power: ‘if you 
imistrust yourself, you fie at the mercy of all your foes. Do you 
pot know that the first necessity for all sucr.oss is to believe in our 
town power to attain it P Nature has given you personal loveli- 
ness, but the gift is of no more use to you than a score of music in 
the hands of an ignorant who cannot read it, than a sculptor’s 
chisel in the fingers of a child. You love Othmar, and you weep 
for him ; and you know how to do nothing more. Do you sup- 

! pose that women govern men with tears? Do you suppose that 
^ their desires wake because a woman prays P ’ 

There was derision, but there was a not unkind pity in her, as 
her eyes studied the face in which, despite its youth and delicacy 
and charm, Othmar could see no beauty. 

‘ Your child died P ’ she said ^suddenly, as she sat there beside 
her unwilling and trembling captive. Yseulte bent her head; 
dbie could not trust her voice to answer. 

* Did^ you care so much P * said Nadi^^e Napraxine in wonder. 

* I wished that it had been myself.’ 

The words escaped her almost unawares. When they had 
been uttered she longed to recall them. They would sound: she 
knew, like a confession of sorrow to the ear of one to whom all the 
sorrow of her life was due. n 

* Are you not happy, then, my dear P ’ said Nadine Napraxine : 

her tone was grave and soft, and had for once no mockery ov 
innuendo in it. r. • 

Yseulte grew paler even than she had been before : a frown <rf 
anger knitt^ her fair brow ; her expresdon grew cdid and har4« 
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* I tuink you haye no right to ask me that/ she sa^ gatheriiff 
with e£h>rt courage enough to oppose her dreade(^ foe. • * 1 think 

• you have no right. You tfe my husband^s friend, not mine/ # 

Nadipe Napraline smiled. ^ # 

‘The frightened doe has its gwn bravery when roused/ she 
mused ; and aloud she only said, with all the sweet suave courtesy 
of her very gjpntlest manner : 

' His friend and yours. • Surely that is ftie same thing P Or if 
it be not, you should be wise and make it so.^ * 

paused a moment, then added softly still : * 

* Happiness only comes to the wise, my dear ; it (ftes not come 
to tluse who stake their all upon one cast like t^e mad gamblers 
in the saUe dejm behind those hills. But you aPe too young to 
understand ; and if 1 spoke to you all day 1 should not teach you 
my philosophies.* 

‘ I do not wish to learn them.* • 

She spokc> almost sullenly, almost rudely, as the natural 
courage of her temper asserted itself and strove to struggle against 
the paralysis of mesmerised fear in which the presence of her rival 
held her. 

^ They have been useful/ said Nadine Napraxine with a chillier 
intonation. • And for want of them, what have women — who 
can only love — made of their lives, and of their lovers P But 
since you will not allow that I am your friend, I will leave you to 
your sylvan solitudes. Adieu, my dear. It is not in the woods 
and hills that you will learn to recover that secret de bonhewr 
which you have lost so early.* 

She lingered a moment, looking at Yseulte with her meditative, 
languid, unrevealing gaze. The girl’s lips trembled, her throat 
swelled, her eyes tilled with scorching tears ; she turned abruptly 
away lest her self-control should altogether fail her. She knew 
that she had betrayed herself as utterly to her enemy’s eyes as 
though she had poured out in words all the piteous secrete of her 
aching heart. Nadine Napraxine passed slowly beneath the olive 
brancl^s, brushing the humble flowers with her careless sovereign’s 
step. 

‘ She is foolish, she is simple, she is awkward, and she is most 

unwise/ she thought. ‘ Bi^ she is bravo * 

^ It was the quality which she always honoured. 


CHAPTER Lin. 

returned home, she shut herself in her own rooms, and 
was not seen, even by her women, for three hours. She lay 
almost immovable upoq a coudh, v^ilst the sunshine came tenw' 
pered and rose-hued through the lowered awnings of her win<k)wi, 
and air around her was filled with the <^cent of hundreds 
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roses place^ in all the jhrs and bowls and vases in her sight. For 
the first tj^me in her life a doubt which came from pity, and a 
hesitation which came from conscience^were at war with all her 
habits, instincts, aiid vanities. ^Undernt ath hel egoism^ and her 
cruelty, and her many ironies, there had always been latent a dis- 
dainful honour. Once having given it, she would have kept her 
word to the meanest creature ; she would have taken no advantage 
of the weakest enemy, tf to do so had l^en an inj usti^e. She was 
capricious in fivery act of her life, but her caprices had no mean- 
ne^ in them ; she was supremely merciless, because sh^ was 
supremely iril^ilTerent, but she was capable of perfect loyalty inher 
own fashion, Fift- down in the depths of her complex nature t^ere 
was, beneath allithe coldness, malice and selfishness of disposition 
and of custom, a vague instinct of chivalrous generosity, [f ever 
"that chord in her were touched, it always respnided. When she 
Jia d been a child, reading the old chronicles in her father’s library, 
her favourite of history had always been John of Fiance, for sake 
of that voluntary return to his captivity in England. 

She comprehended the delirious impulse on which Othmar, 
hearing that she was near him after twelve months of absence, had 
been unable to control the emotion which mastered him, and had, 
in an hour of irresjionsible passion, laid his soul bare before her, 
in all its weakneas, and offered to load it with any weight she 
chose, so that only he could be once more admitted to her presence. 
And she knew, even more surely tlian he did, because she was 
calmer than he was, all which hung upon her own decision. She 
knew that, once entering there, he would be then and for ever 
hers ; never more his wife’s. She was too cFar of siglit to cheat 
herself with self-delusions. Othmar would be faithful to her, and 
false to all else all his life through, if once she wrote to him the 
simple word he asked for: * Oome.’ Sim knew that he had played 
with fire unharmed, only because she herself had been cold as ice ; 
but now her coldness seemed suddenly to melt within her, and her 
heart to go out to him in sweet and sudden yearning. 

If he came there he would cc^rne as her lover. 

To all her newly awakening tenderness, and to all her habitual 
instincts of supremacy, the temptation was strong- For once in 
her life she realised something of the ^orce of that irresistible and 
enervating impulse which heretofore had always a<‘emed to her a 
mere frenzy of ungoverned senses, of disordered dreams. For once 
her life seemed incomplete if lived on without his. 

Her irony and raillery could not aid her against herself; she 
was absorbed in, and invaded by a tide of new and warm ijmotion; 
the words which he had written to her seemed burned mto her 
mind — seemed to fill the rose-scented air, and become au^ble, as 
though his voice were pleadin^^ tocher. ^ 

* this be love P ’ she thought again, with astonished im- 
patience with a sense of servitude and weeJmess, 
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Twice she rose fo write the one word he asked ; ani twice she 
put the pen aside with it unwritten. 0 

Such vacillation was i^ew to her, and hateful as a sign ol 
foeblenesi. Ker caprices had been as chftngeM as the winds of 
April, but beneath them her will ^ad been always firm as a rod of 
steel, centred ever on her own whim and pleasure. New she was 
irresolute, aijd scarce knew wuat she wi8h;^l[, or what she chose. 

She who nad the bloods in her of lascivious empresses, and of 
fierce murderers of men, was swayed by two imlamiiiar and 
dividid things — by conscience, and compassion. The tide* of 
freshly-roused emotions, which would have swept hS onward to 
the gratification of them without thought or paffse, was cheeked 
by a sentiment as rare — the sentiment of mercy. •Once, one of her 
people, in the d;.rk days of Natalia Narischkine’s rule, being of 
those who slew in the name of the idiot, Ivan, had slaughtered the 
Narischkine right and left, not pausing fur age or youth or sex^ 
but, coming the place where a young child of the hated race 
lay sleeping, had dropped his bloud-red sword in shame, as before 
some holy image, faltered, and turned away; the child had slept 
on unharmed. Such hesitation as that was with her now, born 
out of the very faults of her nature, out of her disdain, of her 
hauteur, of her superb self-love. 

She was conscious of a desire to be in the presence of Othmar, 
to hear his voice, to see his face again ; a desire enervating, vague, 
full of a dangerous languor, and a dangerous warmth ; beyond 
that, stimulating and suslauiing it, were the instincts of empire, of 
dominion, of a capricious and ever-victorions vulilion. Never in 
all her life had she resisted an impulse of self-indulgence, had she 
hesitated before any saerilice of others. Absence liaa increased the 
shadowy attraction which had always drawn lier towards this one 
amongst her many lovers ; in the long silent months of her solitude 
his memory had grown dearer and mon' welco-ne with each day. 
And he was hers, if she chose. 

At her command all honour, duty and allegiance would be 
mere empty words on bis ear, without power to hold him, or 
meaning to move him. Dignity, self-respect, and loyalty to his 
self-chosen vows would becunio no more to him than threads of 
silk upon the neck of a co^ser broke loose. She had only to let 
him enter there, and the world would hold nothing for him but 
herself. 

And for once she might perchance be able to share that ob- 
livion, to comprehend that ecstasy ; and yet she hesitated, because 
a new Hint sense of pity and of compassion had com(3 upon her. 

* all,^’8he thought, ‘ I should probaldy care such a little 

while, and she, poor child — it is all her life ! ’ 

A disdainful compi^sion fofbad^ her to strike down so weak a 
foe. Opposition or conflict would have inU*nsified all hef im- 
perious resolve, and heightened the zest of her power of dei^KJ^on s 
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but the bflAplessness, ibe f^bleness of her Idrai disarmed her. 
It would J»e like strikiiig a nesting-bird^ a wounded kid. 
ct Nadine Naprazine thought of her Tfith a sensation of pity and * 
^e stronger sensation of disdain which was inevitably to hex 
character. A creature who coi^d not conquer, could not resist^ 
[could not keep hold upon her own, seemed a thing so foolish and 
^80 feeble to her ! Ev^ in her solitude, her imperial supremacy 
made her lips smile comemptuously, her eyes gleam with 8 c«?rn, as 
she rose and ]^ed her chamber for a few moments, her head erect 
and her bosom risen high with her proud thoughts. «. 

All the sffperb courage and scorn which were much stronger in 
her than any otlfbr emotion, rejected so easy a victory, so sift’s a 
triuinph. i' 

‘ ^e is so impotent, poor little fool 1 * she murmured. ' She 
will break her heart for ever in vain; she will never touch 

bis*’ 

Her rooms were filled with the sweet faint smeM of the rosei, 
and heated to the heat of a midsummer noon. She sat still in the 
dreamy warmth, and all her vague regrets oppressed her with a 
faint, neavy sense of inclinations suppressed, and impulses awaking 
after long torpor. 

* I should not hesitate at a crime,’ she thought, * but this would 
be almost a baseness.’ 

And her memory went once more back to the hour in which the 
dead body of Naprazine had been before her sight, the tea-rose 
held close in his stifi'ened hand, and darkly red with the blood of 
his lungs. 

* If he were living I ’ she thought. 

If he had been living, he could have avenged Yseulte and 
himself. 

But he was dead, a thing of bones and ashes — powerless, sense- 
less, defenceless. Something in that dishonour which would be 
done to a dead man and to a helpless child seemed to her courage 
cowardice, to her generosity meanness, to her dignity unworthi- 
ness. 

* Neither could ever hurt us,’* she thought, * neither could ever 
avenge it on us.’ 

Her sense of the utter impotency ^f those two, when she re- 
membered it, disarmed her wnere opposition or the strugg:le of 
forces equal to her own would have made her obstinate and pitiless. 
They were so helpless I-— the girl in her pathetic, i^orant, unloved 
humiliation and ineptitude ; the man, dead in his strength, who 
had left only a memory behind him. It would be as easy to sweep 
the one out of her path as to forget and deride the other ; easy 
ithat it seemed not worth the while : so easy that it seemed almost 
fbase ^ ^ i 

SOie would have used her blade of steel without mercy to cleave 
thro^hc^one and fiesh of any who should have ventured to oppoee 
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hfir ; but to cut down a garden lily already <ijiDg of to 

strike a pale shadow from the tomb — ^it seemed poor, unworthy. 

• Othmar was hers if sh^ would. * 

Had there bee| any doubt of % her natur^iwould have urged 
her on in*unsparing resolution until he should have yielded. But 
he was hers when she chose. bcWy and soul, peace and honour, 
present and future. Her perfect sense of empire and security of 
dominion leffher serene a^ gentle; she c^d listen to the voice 
of pity, the impulse of what men, in their stupidity, called con- 
science. It was with the disdainful generosity with which •the 
Grea^ Katherine might have loosed one of her lo^rs from the 
chaigs which hound him to her throne, that she renounced her 
power to take him from his wife. i 

‘ If it were only a crime,’ she thought, in the mystical complex 
subtleties and intricacies of her brain, ^if It were only a cnme, 
the darkness would heighten the dawn, the danger would sweetei^ 
the pleasure, Ahe courage of it would strengthen the self-indul- 
gence ; but when it is mean, when one is sure that there is no 
one living who can avenge it, only a poor meek fool who will 
weep— — ~1 ^ 

The laws of so-called duty said nothing to her. 

T The morality of the World was in her sight a mere mass of 
f affectation, hypocrisies, and timorous shifts. 

To her sated and ever-curious intelligence a crime might have 
had some potent charm, because it would have possessed some 
novelty and proffered some strange experience. 

But a meanness revolted her with the same sense of disgust as 
would have moved her before squalor or disease. The same im- 
pulse which moves the white-plumaged bird to keep aloof from 
dust or mud, moved her to recoil from what was base or was 
ungenerous. 

She rose and approached one of the windows, and pushed the 
rose-coloured blind aside, and looked jut over the wide white 
marble terrace and the blue silent sea beyond. 

It was three in the afternoon. 

He had waited ten hours for her answer. 

She left the casement and sat down and wrote. She wrote 
rapidly, as her wont was ; ^d when she had written, folded and 
sealed her letter rapidly, giinng it no second glance or afterthought. 
Then she rang, and hade her women send her the African Soy, 
Mahmoud, When he obeyed her summons, she gave him a letter ; 
^ ‘ Take that to the chateau of S. Pharamond,^8he said to him. 

'You kntw Court Othmar. Wait until you can see him alone, 
and it, when he is alone, into his own hands. You under- 
stand me. 

Mahmoud proetrated himself, ]^t the letter in his vest^ 
stretched himself again nn the ground in obeisance, then silently 
left her presence. 
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She h^ always fo^nd the child ohedienftand intelligent, the 
only person in all her household who would obey implicitly and in 
silence, Vithout feeling any curiosity as to the purport of hie ^ 
'‘errands or ever baj)bling of them in tlE servant^i’ hall. 

When he had left her she remained long motionless, lost in 
thought, sitting alone amidst tdie dying roses, and the sunbeams 
broken and dimmed by the deep shadows from the veiled windows. 
She had a strange desalate sense of having given up the only thing 
which could iiave made life worth the living, 
f * But I think in what I wrote there was no suggestion of re- 

C t,’ she irwsed, recalling all her written words. ‘ I think ^ot ; I 
^>e not. If hfi heheved that there were any regret on m^side, 
it would be of no avail to have written it. He would he here in 
an hour, and he would follow me all the world over/ 

Then she summoned her women again : 

* I go back to Russia to-night, to Zaraizoff,^ she said to them, 

' ‘ Tell Paul to have everything done that is necessarj/ 


CHAPTER LIV. 

The boy Mahmoud, with the letter in his vest, took his way by 
the inland paths towards S. Pharamond ; it was not more than 
three miles, following the tracks the peasnnls used. Mahmoud was 
almost always dumb, but he was ceaseleshly watchful ; lie adored 
his mistress, but he was morbidly jealous of her. In the gay 
households of La .Tacquemerille, of ZaraizofF, of the H6tel 
Napraxiue, his precocity had become familiar with all the corrup- 
tions of the world of white faces. Speaking little he was sup- 
posed to understand as little ; but, in truth, the small listening dusky 
boy understood every word which went past him. He had heard 
them in Paris speak of Othmar; he had comprehended that 
Othmar was the lover of his mistress ; he had heard Paul s^ 
to his friends, * If it have ever been anyone, it is that one.’ Ho 
had understood, and 1 e had taken a hatred of Othmar into his 
silent, savage, volcanic child’s heart. 

AVlien Mahmoud had been very ill with the cruel north winds 
which blew so bitterly on his lungs,, made only to breathe the 
torrid air of the Soudan, his lady had come to see him, had spoken 
sweet words to him in his own tongue, had touched his dusky 
paw with her soft snowy hand. Mahmoud would have- died a 
hundred deaths for her if he had had the chance : hut he was * 
jealous, like a little black sulking dachshund, of the mi^ess who 
sheltered him. Whenever he walked behind her, bea^^ng her 
shawls or her sunshade, he could have kissed her shadow as it fell,, 
but he could have plunged his dagger in^ the throats of the great 
gantdemen who sauntered by her side. He was furiously, blindly ^ 
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iealous, with the jlsalousy of a child andf of a little gfsrild beast 
blent in one. To his naturally evil passions the life of ^^aris had 
united a monkeyish malic|aEd a precocious comprehension of vic% 
As he T^nt now 4nder the red blossoms of the#epper trees and the 
yellow flowers of the mimosas wjiich fringed the route, a devilish 
fancy came into his head. 

.If, instep of giving the letter which he bore to Othmar, he 
took it to Otnmar’s witeP^Iis faculties baa been educated enough 
in all the scandals and jests of Paris to surmise that so he mif^t 
bring^ahout with impunity a complication not easy to unravfl, a 
storm not easy to allay. If his mistake were ever brought against 
hirrf it would seem only a mistake; he would t^ie refuge behind 
his stolid childish mask of affected stupidity, -vihich had served 
him well more than once. He had the cunning of the African, 
and he knew that the first condition for his own safety in effecting 
such a treason would be that no one should observe him on hit 
errand. He%ntered the grounds of the chateau cautiously. The 
gates usually stood open in the daytime, and the boy's gaily-clad 
figure glided in amongst the shrubs unperceived. 

It was about five o'clock in the afternoon. Yseulte was seated 
out of doors, in a part oP the gardens which was not in sight of 
the house. Tliere was a large Judas tree there covered with its 
oriinson blossoms ; beneath it weie some rustic chairs. She was 
reading, or affecting to rejui ; the book was open on her lap. I’he 
crimson flowers every now and then, shaken by a south wind, fell 
down upon the unturned page. 

Mahmoud had crept noiselessly about amongst tlie trees and 
plants, until he saw her, with that feline skill and silence which 
were natural to him, and had been developed by his life in the 
households of the IS apraxines. He knew lier well by sight ; ho 
had seen her constantly in Paris. He knew ])othing of her other- 
wise, but be was French enough by education to bo sure that for 
her to receive and read a letter addressed to lier husband would 
bring about some dire disturbance. • 

So he approached her, bowing low as he had been taught to 
do, and tendered the letter to her: 

‘ From Madame la Princesse Napraxine,’ he said, repeating his 
salaam. ^ 

Yseulte took the letter with a strange tumult at her heart : she 
did not look at the .superscription ; she broke open the envelope 
with agitation and haste. It might be only a conventional sen- 
• tence or two, an invitation or a farewell, or it might be some 
xnessage^f greater meaning. It seemed strangeto her that Nadine 
Napra§ine should address even the most formal words to her. 

• Bhe sat down under the houghs of the roseate J udas tree and read 
what was written, reaeWt with^ll tfiat instantaneous comprehen- 
sion which comes to xho brain in momenta of intense excito- 
mei^ 
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There yere but a few sentences in all in itfbut those had been 
written Othmar, not to heieelf : ^ 

' 1 have read y<r ir letter. I believe all that is Laid in it» I doubt 
most things, but I have never doubted your love for me. If there 
be any consolation to you in knowing this, you may believe it to 
the full. I am certaiu^hat you wo^d do all you i^y if I wquld 
accept the gift of youriife. But I wilj not ; for it is not yours to 
give, and I do not rob the innocent. My dear Othmar, 1 have 
seeh your wjfe a few hours ago ; I sought her, she did nott seek 
me ; and frOtn my soul 1 nity her, though I am not too easily 
moved to pity. ^ pity her oecause she loves you so greatlyf and 
yet in your life nhe coimte for nothing. She would die for you, 
yet she will never be able to quicken a single beat of your pulse. 
The fault is not hers — ^you admitted that the last evening I spoke 
to you in Paris — ^but she only irritates when she would please 
you, she only wearies you when she should stimulite you. You 
will never care for her ; she is a young angel, yet sbe will go un- 
loved by you all her life. But if you cannot do more, you can 
spare her some pain, some dishonour ; and I desire you to spare 
her that. Yours is the fault that she is now beside you ; you 
were in haste and blind, and adventured a rash experiment ; hut 
it would he ungenerous in us both if we made her pay all the 
penalty of my indifference and your error. You ha'^e a strange 
madness for me because I am far removed from you ; hut I — who 
am not road — I can see that honour says to you, and generosity 
says to me the same thing. I do not use the stale word duty, 
because neither you nor I believe much in it; but honour and 
generosity call upon us to protect a child who cannot protect heiv 
self, and perhaps even a little also to remember a dead man who 
cannot avenge himself. I do not speak to you as moralists would 
speak ; 1 omy mean that you must remember those obligations 
which, os they were taken up unasked, must be fulfilled out of 
sheer sense of common honour. You cannot force yourself to care 
for heif but you can force youri^lf to conceal from her that you do 
not She is one of those women who easily and willingly believe. 
For myself, I would sooner hesitate to dishonour a dead man than 
a living one ; so, I think, would you, if you only pause and think 
of it. If I listened to you now when 1 have repulsed you hefor^ 
it would always seem to me as if I had not h^n brave enough 
whilst he was living, wjiilst he oould have killed me or ^u, or 
done anything he chose. This is mere sentimental superstition, no 
doubt, but so it is with me. We will not meet min, not yet, at 
least You will not be happy, of coarse, nor will you lov{i your 
with : neither happiness nor love is to be bad at command. But 
you are just by nature ; be jtisl; no# ; do iht let ail the weight of ^ 
a mistJkke, which was wholly of your own dbeking and making, lie 
upon * „.^ture altogether umc^^t She is not wise as wejoe 
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•ttrise, but she has* a beautiful nature ; she la purity itself | be 

g rateful. I do%iot say forget me, for that you^ will n^t do ; but 
ve so that I may admire gjrou and uot esteem you a coward.. We 
have botji alwa^Jlived for ourselves, let us oiwieavour for a cnange 
to live a little tor others ’ , 

•The let^r was signed lu full Fedorowna Princess 

Napraxine.’ ^ ^ 

Yseulte had read it once unconsciously, all its words seeming 
to sniite her brain together like the blows of many h#nds upon an 
unresisting creature. She read it once again consciously, deii- 
herjftely, word for word ; then she rose and put it out towards the 
hearer of it : * 

'It is not mine,^ she said, in a suffocated voice. ' Take it to 
Count Othraar.' 

But the African hoy had disappeared. There was no sound 
near her excef t the sound of the sea breaking on the marble steps 
of the landing stairs far down below. 

‘ Take it, take it ! ’ she said, mechanically holding the letter out 
to the empty air. Then she staggered a little ; her eyes grew 
blind ; she groped with her hand to feel for the trunk of the tree, 
and crept to it and sank down on the bench beneath it, insensible. 

How long she remained there she never Icnew. Gardeners 
were trimming the hanksia roses of a covered arcade, and 
Ixdow, on the edge of the sea, there were boatmen and fishermen 
and not fifty in^tn^s away, in the house, in his library, Othmar wai 
feiliing, awaiting the reply to his letter. But no one knew what 
had befallen her. After awhile she was awakened by the touch 
of a sea breeze which rising rustled in the boughs and fanned her 
face. 

When she was aroused and raised herself from her stupor, she 
saw the note lying before her on the ground. 


CHAPTER LV. 

Shb remembered all that it had said. She saw as though it were 
written in letters of fire the fdet that her husband would leave 
her for ever if another would stoop to accept the gift of his life, 
• She saw the terrible, inexorable humiliation of the truth that she 
would oidy owe his fidelity, his presence, and his endurance of her 
in the fcture, to the forbearance of Nadine Napraxine. 

. Th^ was no place left in her mind for reason or hope to hide 
in ; it was all a blank dMlatioiC * 

The pride, whiph vXb the stroxupsst instinct ^ in her, and the 
grat^ude which was the strongest ^tive, were all that 

an 
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ftlive in thef'duU stupor which had overspread her brain. The one 
told heiy ttot every, hour which Othmar spent beside her would be 
bdt a^an altna cast to her by h^r rival; the other told her that 
her existence was fhe sole barrier between the nmn to whom she 
owed obedience, love, and fealty^and the joys which he coveted, 
the fate which he desired. Not alone was she herself as nothing 
in his life ; but she wasihis gaoler, his burden of burins, his ooe 
unchangeable Jegret and calamity. had sought her out of 
mer<^, geheromty, kindliness; and now she was for ever in his 
path of life like a black shadow which hid the sunshine froifi his 
Louse. ^ 

She had known this, or most of this, for many months, biil its 
rruol indignity, iCs dreadful truth, had never looked to her all that 
it looked now as she realised^ that pity for her unloved loneliness 
which made her rival relinquish her hold on her husband’s life and 
rtfuse to accept the dishonoured allegiance which hepflered. She 
saw in those few words, which had been written Tor Othmar’s 
eyes alone, the finer impulses of generosity, the higher instincts of 
compassion, which had impelled Nadine Napraxine to remember 
her and to Pj)a.re her when her husband had been willing to sacri- 
fice her as the forest doe was sacrificed of old upon the altars of 
love. She did not blame him or hate him ; she loved him always 
with tlie same loyalty, the same plateful, mute, and timid devo- 
tion. But all her life revolted in her at the thought that she 
would owe his enforced constancy to the intercession of the 
woman he adored; that she herself was nothing more, would for 
ever be nothing more, than as the clog of wood upon the captive’s 
foot, keeping his steps for ever in one cheerless path. She did not 
reason ; a stupor of norror had fallen upon her ; she was only con- 
scious of this one fact, that whilst she lived Othmar would suffer. 

Inherent in her nature was the heroism of a race which had 
never feared death or danger, and the pride, sensitive as a nerve 
laid bare, which made pity intolerable, charity insult, life without 
self-tespect unendurable. A deliiium of shame was upon her. 
There was only alive in her one conpciousness — that she would 
never consent t/O live to be a torture to him, never endure to be 
outstripped in generosity and in renunciation by the enemy of her 
life. She had loved him with all th{* tenderaess and loyalty of 
her nature ; she had done all she could to pay him back in grati- 
tude and afiection the immeasurable gifts she owed to him ; but 
she had long known that she bad failed, that she had no power to 
console or to beguile him. She was only a weariness to him, a 
chain upon his lifoties, a companion undear^ and irrenfovable, a 
thing useless and joyless, which, being lost, would be neverf missed 
and never regretted, ^ 

Nay, the gates of life closing for ever^ herself would let the 
light cff^e future stream in, ^^hite and fair, across his path. 

mind was dulled and t whole bei|ig strung to unnatural 
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excitation; tbepuu^ months in which tiie’had shut hewmattered 
sorrow in sHendl in her own breast had in a manner distprli]^ the 
•balance of her mind. That solitude ih thoogHt and aosence al 
sustainix)|^ sympat|i^, whicm maj as bracing as the north Vind 
to older or sterner liTes, had to her ^outhfulness and timid susCep- 
tihility been fatal as the north wind is to the shyly^flowering 
spring. She had lost all hold on proportion in her lonely grief } 
she liad becoftie morhidlv s^f-absoibed, and grew in her own sight 
a useless and undesired burden. All which remain^ djfbinct to 
her w^re her pride, which revolted from acceptation her rial's 
intercession in her favour, and the piteous sense that no devotion, 
no sacrifice, no effort on her part could ever mak# her more in her 
husband's existence than a weight, a weariness, a 4hing undesired 
and unloved. The unselfishness and the loftiness of her instincts 
now served her worse than any fault or feebleness would have 
done. So long as she lived, nothing, she knew, could serve him o& 
release him. 4BDhe patience and the piety which her confessor 
ceaselessly put before her as the eternal and unfailing panacea of 
woe could do nothing to give him happiness whilst she was there 
beside him ; only her vacant place, her stiff dead limbs, her for- 
gotten grave — these alone could be the precursors of any joy or 
liberty for him. 

She did not reason thus, but she was moved by the knowle(%e 
of it, as one groping in the dark is guided by his touch. For tner 
moment that sublime insanity of self-sacrifice was on her which 
has sent all the martyrs of the world to self-sought death. 

By that which she believed divine law she knew that she was 
forbidden to loose the cord of life. To forestall the summons of 
God was to her implicit faith a guilt so dark that it would cast 
its shadow athwart all eternity. But as her people had flung 
themselves by choice upon the pikes of the revolutionists rather 
than outlive their king, so she was willing now to cast herself 
into the jaws of death rather than outlive the loss of hope, the 
loss of honour. • 

In her sight all his gifts, all his embraces, all the possessions 
with which he had dowered her, were but so much dishonour, 
being only the alma of pity and of charity, the forced atonement 
of a chill indifference. To live one other hour beneath his roof 
and by his side seemed to her, in aU the dim, blind stupor of her 
thoughts, an indignil^ before which any death were blessed. She 
had the silent resolution and the endurance, meek yet dogged, of 
•her Breton blood ; these held her outwardly calm and restrained, 
while theidelirium of self-sacriffce drove her headlong to her fate. 
She ha4 never loved him more than she loved him at that moment. 
She haa clearness of memory and strength of devotion enough to 
think, even in those te^ble ixuHantf, of the only ways in which 
the could spare him pam. If he kn^ that her death was 4 Belf« 
sought, remorse would be with him^ his days. 

a a 3 
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* He al^ll not know ; he shall not know/ eftie whispered to the 
sunny air and to the crimson blossoms, ( 

^ Sire 6ft)oped ahd t6re the letter of Iodine Napraxine into small# 
j^ecejl, isind cast lh<(m down amoh^st the shrubs, f Then ^yith slow, 
unsteady steps she took tlie familiar paths which led through the 
gardens to the hills. There wei’e no tears in her eyes ; a llame- 
like force of self-destruction burned in her and scorched up^ all 
natural* fear. Even the frightful guilt ^which her cr^ed made'^her 
believe about to take upon her soul could not appal or 

arrt^st her.' Even the human yearning in her which impellfjl her 
to turn bac^once and look upon his lace and hear his voice — if 
only from some (distant place, as strangers might look and hmr — 
she had strength in her to resist and repel. Seeing him, she would 
betray heroelf j no would suspect ; her death would he a burden to 
him as her life had been. She wished him to be happy, never to 
think of her save now and then with kindness. 

Fortitude and self-denial were stronger in her tlrun any other 
thing, and hushed down the natural revolt of aching passions. 

‘ I will give him my life, since it is all I have to give,’ she 
thought : she was his debtor for so much, hut thus her debt would 
he paid. 

She wont slowly, but steadily, up the familiar way in the glad 
light of the afternoon hours. 'SVith the swiit, unstudied instincts 
of a mind feverish and confused, but holding fast to one central 
and immovable idea, she had remembered at once tlie means hv 
which she could reach her end and make her death seem the result 
of accident; she had remem bored a crumbling towoi on the 
flower-farm of her foster mother, w^here the owls built and the 
pigeons mated, and where again and again as a child she had been 
forbidden to risk life and limb on its rot ten stairway and its ancient 
stones, but obstinately had sat for many an hour, seeming close to 
the blue sky, looking down on the olive and orange woods, and 
calling to the birds wheeling above her head. 

One false step there — then silence. Who would ever know ? 

The sun was near its setting as she reached the hedge of aloes 
marking the boundary of S. d^haramond. She passed through 
them, and crossed a field or two where the red tulips were glow- 
ing beneath the tall wheat ; then she reached the farm of Nicole 
Sandroji. No one was in sight : the man was away in the town of 
Villefranche, the women were at work in the rose fields. No one 
saw her save the old dog of the house, who gave her a mute wel- 
come, creeping out with stiffened limte from his niche in the wall ,, 
From the hiU side on which the house stood, the tu^ts and 
. terraces of Millo, the towers and woods of S. Pharam^d, the 
green oasis of their gardens and the blue sea shining Beyond,^ 
spread out before her gaae intdl the glovwand glory of the sunset 
hour^. The golden light suff^^d ail the v^ihle world in its efful- i 
gencgv^f ?d the mountains norfoward were violet as the cup of an 
anemone flower. She lookeiT'a momenta then closed h^^eyea 
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and turned awly, £st the fair eight of th^etirth at evening eboiild 
weaken and uilperTe her. * • 

She entered the dweULngp-place and ascended th# sitirwy 
leading ^0 the tower, reli<f of an ancient tince when the low whi^ 
walled Duilding nad been fortified and armea against the j^ates 
of the sea and the freelances of the land. She climbed the broken 
fit^s of stone, which her yo"ng feet luid f?o often troadf3n with the 
careless ligfct tread of the ki^, and its %eedlesene88 ofjidanger. 
Every now and then a naftrow slit in the masonry of thrower let 
in t|ie golden light of the world without ana let bo* se% the 
smiling sunlit fields. A strong shudder shook her m such times 
froijj head to foot, but she did not pause uivaIsJva had reached the 
platfortii of the tower. It was worn and broken, many fissures 
yawned in it, the unused nests of hiids cumberhd it, the halJe- 
ments which had once protected it were almost levelled with its 
floor, the stones which remained were loose and uneven. She 
paused upoi\ilie summit, and the glory of the evening light wfls 
all about her and upon her ; the deep blue heavens seemed very# 
near. Though it was daylight still there were stars dear and 
large above her head. The world lay soundless and serene ; no 
echo from it reached her through those depths of air. 

Her ejes dwelt upon the place of her home. 

The circling pigeons flew around her, the wind of their wings 
fanned her cheek. She kneeled down and made the sign of the 
cross. 

‘ God receive my soul I ’ she murmured. * It is guilt — but ^ 
there is no other way.’ 

Then she rose, and, with a step which never paused or fal- 
tered, she walked to the edge of the undefended roof. She 
looked once more southward to where the house of Othmar lay, 
once upward to the vault of azure air. 

Then she stepped forward into the void below, threw her arms 
outward as a bird spreads its wings, and fell, as a stone falls 
through the empty air. 

A little while later the women coming there, called by the 
howling of the old house-dog, found her lying quite dead upon the , 
turf beneath. Heath had been merciful and had not mutilated 
her, her face was calm ai^ had not been bruised or wounded : her 
head had struck upon a stone, and she had died without any lin- 
gering pain or conscious death-throe. 

The birds were flying startled and distressed above the summit 
0 / thejower. The sun had set. 

Her last wish was fulfilled. ' 

1% one dreamed that her death hafl been sought by hjer owA 
will. The loosened masonij toM its tale, and no one doubted 
what it said. She h^ accomplisE|d that supreme sacrtflce which 
is content to be unguessed, unpitjB, and, attaining to ^];|pJaartyr^A 
hAoism, puts aside 1|ie martyraJIbwn. 
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L’ENYOL 

% from th^v time Nadi&e Na^^zine 6(.t in he| white 
boudlir in hc^ house in Paris. 

It was the eve of her marriagd with Othmar. She was lying 
indolently amongst her white cushions ; her eyes were thought!^ 
her mourn was smiling. * « • 

* If 0 ^ co|ild onfy. feel all that rapture which he feels, how 
chanting iJlis^would lie ! ^ she mused, with her old sceptical wo^d«" 
at the ardour^nd the follies of men. 

Passion was fo%once acceptable to her, but it was still scareely 
shared ; she still surveyed and analysed its forces with a vague 
astonishment, a lingering derision. Love had reached her more 
nearly and enveloped her more warmly than she had ever believed 
tl^t it would do ; yet there remained beneath it the smile of her 
habitual raillery, the doubt of her habitual incredulitfr. Her life 
'*iiad obtained the fruition of all its desires, and the future was hers 
in perfect triumph, so far as any human knowledge can possess it. 
Yet, in the vague melancholy which floated like a little cloud at 
times upon her careless and amused mockery of herself, she thought 
more than once of the device emblazoned on the wall of Amyot, 
Nutrio a extinguo — ^it Is the motto of all human passions. 

: * Yes, this is love, ho doubt,* she said to him this day ; * it ie 

I even ecstasy — as yet. But shall we never know the recoil? 

. Shall we never tire P Will there be no reaction, no fatigue, no 
; level lengths of habit and of tedium P Who can keep always at 
' this height ? * 

< We shall — for ever I * murmured her lover, with the intensity 
I of his adoration for her trembling on his lips. ‘ To doubt it is to 
doubt me I * 

‘No,’ said Nadine Napraxine, with her fleeting mysterious 
smile. * No ; I do not doubt you at all ; 1 only doubt myself—, 
and hpman nature t ’ 

She sighed a little, even as she smiled. She, who had divined 
so much more of the truth than the blunter perceptions of a man 
• had ever suspected, she, with that melancholy presage and super- 
stitious sadness which were dormant in her blood, thought, with 
a passing chill of dread : ^ 

‘ Our joy is like the hadl plant of Isabella. It blossoms out oi 
i death r 
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